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OSCAR SAENGER 


WHO HAS JUST CONCLUDED HIS MOST SUCCESSFUL SESSION OF SUMMER MASTER 
CLASSES IN CHICAGO 





MUSICAL 





COURIER 











INTERNATIONAIT 
EDUCATIONAL AGENCY 


Church, Concert and School Positions 


Residence 


MRS 


Member American 


rnegie 








MRS. BABCOCK 


yone: 2634 Circle 


DUVAL 


VOICE SPECIALIST 
Italian and French Opera 
In Europe May 1 to Oct 


Teatro d'Arte Moderna, 


York Studio 32 Metropolitan 


House Building 


BURT SCHOOL 


Sight-Singing, Ear Training, Musical 
Normal Course in Public 
Schoo! Music. Special coaching for church trials 


Address; Brooklyn School, 48 Lefferts 


ROSS DAVID 
VOCAL STUDIOS 
Sherwood Studio Building, 58 West 


Phone: Circle 2297 


\RL M. ROEDER 
TEACHER OF PIANO 
Technic—Interpretation—Theory 
Normal Course for Teachers 
607-608 Carnegie Hall, New 
350 Main Street, Orange, N 
ce: 68 St. Nicholas Avenue, 


FLORENCE IRENE JONES 


VIOLIN INSTRUCTION 


Pustic Reciracs Given at In 
137 West 86th Street, New York 
leley ne Schuyler 6359 


DON ROBINSON 


THE ART OF SINGING 


Vocal Expert ar Diagn 
nent of the Dr, H. Holbrook 
for vocal detects and impaired vou 
with Dr, Curtis tor ul ears.) 
: Weat th Street 
Phone Endicott 2505 


PHILIPP MITTELL 
VIOLIN PEDAGOGUI 
an Dyke Studios, 939 Eighth 


New York City 


Telephone: Circle 6130 


VOICE 


136 East 78th Street 


lelephone Rhinelander 


FREDERICK SOUTHWICK 
CONCERT BARITONE 

ann TEACHER OF SINGING 

609 Carnegie Hall New 


FRANCIS ROGERS 
CONCERT BARITONE AND 


OF SINGING 


144 Fast 62d Street, 


PRESSON MILLER 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
gie Hall Tel.: 


CHARLES LEE TRACY 
PIANOFORTE INSTRUCTION 
Certified Leschetizky Exponent 

Hall Studies, 832-3, New York City 


HENRIETTA SPEKE-SEELEY 
SOPRANO--TEACHER OF SINGING 
1425 Broadway, Metropolitan Opera House, N. Y. 
Residence: 2184 Bathgate Ave., ‘ 


Phone 3967 Fordham 


MUSICAL 


Secured | 


Carnegie Hall, New York 


ROBINSON DUFF 


Academy of Teachers of Singing 
New York City 


AND| MRS. JOHN DENNIS MEHAN 


| Voice Expert — Coacn — Repertorre 
Reopen Sept. 10 for Season 1924-25 
70 Carnegie Hall, 154 West 57th Street 
New York City 
Telephone: Circle 1472 


WALTER L, BOGERT 
Member American 
Academy of Teachers of Singing 
ART OF SINGING 
25 Claremont Ave., N. Y Tel, 4650 Cathedral 


EDOARDO PETRI, A. M 
TEACHER OF SINGING 


Studio: 1425 Broadway New York 





Phone: 2628 Pennsylvania 


MME, MINNA KAUFMANN 

Instruction: Lehmann Method 
601 Carnegie Hall New York 
J. Cartall, Secy 


BENNO KANTROWITZ 
ACCOMPANIST ann COACH 
Teacher of Piano and Theory 


! 1425 Broadway De : 
STUDIOS, 270 Ft. Washington Ave. f New York 


Phones: Pennsylvania 2634 Wadsworth 3303 


ALICE GARRIGUE MOTT 
ART OF SINGING 
172 West 79th Street, New York 
Telephone 4709 Endicott 


ESPERANZA GARRIGUE 
ART OF SINGING 
METROPOLITAN OPERA HOUSE 
1425 Broadway Phone: 1274 Bryant 


FRANCES FOSTER 
Coacu vor Concert ano Operatic Artists 
Concert Accompanying 
Studio: 97 Riverside Drive, New York 
Telephone: Endicott 6936 








WILLIAM THORNER 
VOCAL TEACHER AND COACH 
Address: 209 West 79th Street, New York City 


ADELE RANKIN 
CONCERT SOPRANO 
Teacher of Singing 
Studio: 1425 Broadway 
Metropolitan Opera House Building, N. Y. 
*hone: 2634 Penna, 














| ERNEST CARTER 
COMPOSER-CONDUCTOR 


115 East 69th Street New York City 
Telephone: Rhinelander 8623 


GRACE HOFHEIMER 
CONCERT PIANIST AND TEACHER 
Studi Steinway Hall, 109 East 14th St., N. Y. 


elephone: Stuyvesant 17 
i 


ETHEL WATSON USHER 
CoacHInG anp Concert ACCOMPANYING 


Accompanist for Sue Harvard 
Organist and Musical Director, Harlem, New 
‘ork, Presbyterian Church | 
127 West 78th Street, New York City 
Telephone: Endicott 3841 


PROFESSOR LEOPOLD AUER 
Indorses and praises very highly 
ALBERT GOLDENBERG 
VIOLIN PEDAGOGUE 
Advanced Pupils Only 


Telephone: Decatur 


Studios: 


Mail to 11 


New York. 


471 West End Avenue $ f 


HANNA BROCKS 


SOPRANO 
Concerts—-Recitals—Instruction 


Phone: Endicott 5364 





135 West 72d Street, New York 





MRS. WILLIS E. BACHELLER 
VOICE PLACEMENT ano REPERTOIRE 


Studio: 21 East 38th St., New York 
Telephone: Murray Hill 2672 


LILLIAN SHERWOOD NEWKIRK 


ART OF SINGING 


1425 Broadway (Metropolitan Opera House 
Bidg.), N. Y., Wednesdays and Saturdays 
Morgan Avenue, Norwalk, Conn. 


JESSIE FENNER HILL 


TEACHER OF SINGING 


Metropolitan Opera House Studios, 1425 Broadway 
Phones: Pennsylvania 2634 and 2688 


DUDLEY BUCK 


TEACHER OF SINGING 


Member of the American Acadamy of 


Teaching and Singing 


Phone: Endicott 7449 


NANCY ARMSTRONG 


Piano Piaying Simplified for 
Beginners 


507 West 112th Street, New York City 


Telephone Cathedrai 2661 


VINCENZO PORTANOVA 


VOCAL STUDIO 
58 West 70th’ Street, New York 


Phone: 8955 Endicott 


1476 Carroll Street Brooklyn, N. Y M ARIE MIK( IVA 


|SEYMOUR BULKLEY | 
VOICE } 

| Pupil of and recommended by the famous Italian | 
Master SBRIGLIA, Paris, teacher of the de 

Reszkes, Plancon, Nordica, Whitehill, et« 

101 West 72d Street, New York City | 

| 

| 


CHRISTIAAN KRIENS 
COMPOSER, CONDUCTOR VIOLINIST 
INSTRUCTOR 
Conductor Kriens Symphony Club 
First American School for Orchestra Players. A 
few vacancies for string and wind instruments 
303 Carnegie Hall 


Telephone: 1350 Circle 


ROBERT E, S. OLMSTED 
Professor of Vocal Music, Smith College 
New York Studio, 127 West 78th St. 
For appointments address: 
235 Crescent St., Northampton, Mass. 


ELIZABETH K, PATTERSON 
SCHOOL OF SINGING 
Studio: 257 West 104th Street 
Phone: 1514 Clarkson 


WILBUR A, LUYSTER 
Specialist in Sight Singing 


(Formerly Teacher for Met. Opera Co.) 
“A Maker of Readers,” No instrument used 


Both classes and individual instruction 
Class courses begin October 1. Private any time. 
Carnegie Hall. Res. Phone: 9319 W. Mansfield 


JACQUES L, GOTTLIEB 
CONDUCTOR—VIOLINIST—INSTRUCTOR 


Studios: 403 Carnegie Hall, N. Y. City 
studios: 1083 Carroll St., Brooklyn, N 


Residence: 1362 Grand Concourse, N. Y. City 








| Symphony Players. Civic, Educational, 
| borhood Concerts, Schools, Colleges, Churches, 


“Gottlieb Symphonic Ensemble” of Professional | 
eigh 


Y's”, Music Cluhs, Community Centers, Settle 


} ments, Choral Clubs 


| 
| 
| 
| 


SIGNOR A. BUZZI-PECCIA 
VOICE SPECIALIST AND COMPOSER 


Teacher of Alma Gluck, Sophie Braslau and 
fecil Arden 
Studio: 33 West 67th Street, New York 


PIANIST 
Mgt. Music League of America 
250 West 57th Street, New York 
1187 Madison Avenue : New 
Phone: Lenox 3158 


Teacher of International Artists 


New York 


EMIL FRIEDBERGER 


| 
| DR. DANIEL SULLIVAN 
| 
} 


ALICE NEILSEN, GEORGES BAKLANOFF, 
LYDIA LYPKOVSKA 
132 West 74th Street 


w York City 
Phone: Endicott 0180 " 


ft: 2 eo 
Adolph Witschard, Secy, 


Vienna Teacner or PIANO aNd CoMpostrions 


Leschetizky Method 
Musical Analysis 


Chamber Music 
: Only Advanced Students 
Studio: 62 W. 96th St., N. Y. Tel: Riverside 1187 


FREDERICK E. BRISTOL 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
43 West 46th Street, New York City 


ALBERT VON DOENHOFF 
PIANIST, COMPOSER, TEACHER 
251 West 102d Street, New York 


Class Work] JOHN BLAND 


TENOR 
Master of Calvary Choir 
VOICE PRODUCTION 


ARTHUR R. HARTINGTON, Assistant 
114 East 37th Street rs Be 


Telephone: Caledonia 0919 


DANIEL VISANSKA, Violinist 


Nine years of sucessful teaching and 


concertizing in Berlin 


Address: 155 West 122d Street, New York 


Phone: 4778 Morningside 
In Summit, N. Mondays 


(Stamford and New Canaan, Conn., Wednesdays) 





Phone: Riverside 366 


FREDERICK RiesperG, A, A, G. O. 
PIANO INSTRUCTION 
Studied under Reinecke—Classics; Schwarwenka 
Style; Liszt—-Technic. Head of piano depart 
ment, New York School of Music and Arts. 150 
Riverside Drive. Telephone: Schuyler 3655, 


WARD-STEPHENS 


A peer of vocal teachers 


East 61st Street, New York City 


Phone, Plaza 2868 


Courses arranged to suit individual requirements M M E SCI I( JEN-R ENE 


Personal address, 408 West 150th Street 
Telephone: Audubon 1530 





CARL FIQUE 
Piano 
KATHERINE NOAK-FIOUE 
Dramatic Soprano 
FIQUE> MUSICAL INSTITUTE 
128 De Kalb Avenue, Brooklyn 


VOCAL AND COACHING 
MASTER CLASSES 
235 West 71st Street, New York 


| BRUNO HUHN 


Teaching at Gamut Club, 1044 So. Hope 


St., Los Angeles, until Aug. 8. 
Back in N. Y. Sept. 1, 

















New York 
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July 31, 1924 


DUBINSKY 


MUSICAL ART STUDIOS 
SUMMER COURSE 
Beginning June 2 
Plano, Violin, Cello, Voice, 
Coaching, Theory and En- 

semble Playing. 
For Terms and Dates, address 


307 West 90th St., New York 
Tel. Riverside 4420. 


§ MARGOLIS air 


L. 1425 Broadway, Suite 38. New York City 


FREDERIK FREDERIKSEN 


Violinist 
523 Fine Arts Bldg., Chicago, Phone: 9166 Graceland 


ROSSI-DIEHL 


Cc 

o 

U poets, SOPRANO 

R cher ot 4 Singing 

T Studio: e002 W. 72d ork 
Phone: 10276 Endicots 


OHN BARNES WELLS, Tenor 


RECITALS—ORATORIO 
Management: ANITA DAVIS-CHASE, 230 Boylston St. 
Boston, Massachasetts 


COENRAAD Vv. BOS |: 


Accompanist—Coaching 


Hotel Rarétng 203 West 54th St. 
New York City Phone 2500 Circle 


Louise St. John WESTERVELT 


SOPRANO 
TEACHER OF VOICE 


Columbia School of Music 
509 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago 


GUNDLACH 


Composer, Pianist 
3724 Farragut Road, Brooklyn, N. Y. Tel.: Mansfield 6381 


MARGUERITE LE MANS 


MEZZO-SOPRANO 
Concerts, Operas, Etc. Puplis Accepted 
Mgt., Paul Sydow, Times Bidg., New York 



































“Not all may become Artists, but everyone can 
be taught to sing artistically.” 


HAGGERTY-SNELL reesngrict. 
merpeveutén OPERA HOUSE sqpeies, 1425 Broadway, New York 
te 20 me: 2634 Pennsylvania 


HAYDN OWENS 


PIANIST—ACCOMPANIST—COACH 
Conductor Haydn Choral Soclety 
420 Fine Arts Bidg. - - - Chicago 


CHEV. DE LANCELLOTTI 


Teacher of Piano and Singing 
VOCAL COACH CONCERT ACCOMPANIST 
205 West 57th Street Circle 2909 


SYLVIA TELL 


American Premiere Danseuse 


Personal Representative: 
MARGUERITE DES CHAMPS 


830 Orchestra Bldg. Chicago, Il. 


HURLBUT 


VOICE PRODUCTION SPECIALIST 
(PARIS—ROME—NICE) 
Endorsed by Edmond Clement 
319 West 95th St..N.Y. Tel. River 2892 
Annual Summer Master Classes for 


Singers and Teachers— Angeles, 
Pasadena, Seattle. 


ROSE TOMARS 


Expert Vocal Pedagogue 
corrects and rebuilds voices under guarantee. 


Pupils prepared for Concert, Opera and 
Oratorio. 


Studios: 106 Central Park wees 
Telephones: Endicott 5654, 


va Wi L D 


9426 S. Robey Street, Chicago, Ili. 


Conductor—A pollo Musical Club, 


Mendelssohn Club 


English Tenor 


Oratorio 
era 
Apply: SECRETARY 
ident St., Brooklyn, N.Y 


























LESLEY 


Concert 








Phone Prospect 1118 1026 P: 





MUSICAL 


87 Jos 


15 East 38th St., New York 


Steinway Piano 


RALPH GOX 


COMPOSER—Teacher of Singing 
8 East 8th Street New York City 
Conductor 


NOLD Sic; 


R 
A 
Y 
M Musical Director Oratorio 
N 
D 











Church of St. Mary the Virgin, New York 
145 West 46th St. Tel., 5913 Bryant 


ELIZABETH SPENCER 


“WOULD YOU” 


A Mabelanna Corby it 





ORBY-LEWI 
ONCERT SONG 


Montclair, New Jersey 


us HAMMANN 


PIANIST 
1716 Chestnut Street 


Mrs. HALL McALLISTER 


“FIRST POSITION” 








Philadelphia 











“La FOREST HUM” 





KARLETON HACKETT 


TEACHER OF SINGING 
Kimball Hall, Chicago 





STALLINGS cru 


Tel. Caledonia 9418 


LAWRENCE SCHAUFFLER | ~ 


Planist- Teacher 
Address: 58 Kilburn Road, Garden Coy, I, 
15 E. 38th St., N. Y¥. City. Phone Garden City 2708 


- MCCUTCHEN 


A BARITONE 
N Now IN EUROPE 


ALBERTO TERRASI 


BARITO 
SAN CARLO OPERA ‘COM NY 
Address, 1133 LEXINGTON AVE. Tel. eit Rhinelander 


HELEN FREUND 


COLORATURA SOPRANO 
Local Management: Maude N. Rea, Chicago, Ill. 


OLA GULLEDGE 


PIANIST—ACCOMPANIST 


Appearances last season with Cecil Arden, Elias Breeskin, 
Frank Cuthbert, Judson House, Norman Jollif, Josephine 
Lucchese, Helena Marsh, Mary Mellish, Fred_ Patton, 
Marguerite Ringo, Marie i ade oe Vreeland. 
Address 915 Carnegie Hall, N. Telephone Circle 2634 


ELLA BACKUS-BEHR 


231 West 96th Street, New York 


PHONE 1464 RIVERSIDE 
S. WESLEY SEARS, 























St. James Church, 
22d and Walnut Sts., Philadelphia. 


ORGAN RECITALS INSTRUCTION 


RUDOLPH REUTER 


—=== Pianist => 








IN AMERICA 1924-25 
Haensel & Jones, Aeolian Hall, N. Y., or Mr. Virgil Smith 
Fine Arts Bldg., Chicago 
Oratorio and Joint Recitals 
Mr. HENRY HOLDEN 
Soloist with New York Philharmonic 
and Boston Symphony Orchestra, etc. 
STUDIO: Steinway Hall 


Mme, Hildegard Hoffmann 
Recitals and Piano Instructions 
Address: 144 East 150th Street, New York City 





COURIER 


OFT TRABILSEE 


Vocal Studios 
202 WEST 74TH ST. 
N. Y. 





Consultation and voice 
trials by appointment 
only 
R. Berth, Séc’y 
Tel.: 1965 Endicott 


GRACE G. GARDNER 
EUROPE—NEW YORK 
dite Lal ge Teacher s. 


Special Bo in Dictt Pupils red 
°. on. - Lantie for Opera, 








Lawrence and 
Burnet House 


SOLON ALBERTI 


Coach and Accompanist 
Studio: 9 West 76th Street, New York 
Phone: 5840 Endicott. 
Residence: 1 Bennett Avenue 
Phone: 1989 Wadeworth. 











LYNNWOOD) 5 QRGANIST 
FARN AM 49 West 20th Street 
New York City 





LILY STRICKLAND 


Latest Compositions 
“SONGS OF IND,” 


Pabliched 
Address care MusioaL z. Recher ¥ SBre Ave., N. ¥ 


TEACHER OF 
‘ SINGING 
4 West 40th Street 
New York City 


Phone: 4897 Penn. 


K RAF T 


Concert - TENOR!- Oratorio 


Care of Frank La Forge 
14 West 68th St. New York City 


GEHRKEN §27<21! 

“Able pechaie and fine a 
Breese Eagle 

Rapidly gaining unique reputation.” — 


Y. 
‘387 Bainbridge St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


' BENDITZKY 


Residence Studio: rate Siretford P Place 


John Prindle Scott 


SONG WRITER 


554 West 113th Street 
Teleph 7639 Cathedral 


ELLA GOOD 


alto 
RECITALS—ORATORIOW-TEACHING 
Adéoesss Dudley Bock wm ey eh 573 End 
Avenue, New dicott 744 


ARTHUR DUNHAM 


CONDUCTOR 
BOSTON ENGLISH OPERA COMPANY 


SIBYL SAMMIS MacDERMID 


SOPRANO 
Pupile Accepted. 312 Riverside, New York 


2LUTIGER GANNON 


CONTRALTO 
624 Michigan Avenue Chicago, Il}. 


BIRDICE BLYE ‘i: 


Pianist 
6424 Blackstone Avenue, Chicago 
STEINWAY PIANO USED 


RALPH ANGELL 


ACCOMPANIST 
125 22d Street, Jackson Heights, L. I. 
Telephone: Havemeyer 3800 


JEAN SKROBISCH, Tenor 


orecieLs OF JEAN DE RassKe, 
TEACHER OF SINGIN 
Studio, 518 West 111th St., New Gerk City. 
Telephone, Cathedral 7541 











ZNAD>S wCeIe>| m0 








New York 


























SERGEI 


KLIBANSKY 


VOCAL INSTRUCTOR 








Studio; 212 W. 59th St., New York City, $329 Circle 


LAZAR S. SAMOILOFF 


Bel Canto 
Studios 
—e- 


309 West 85 Si., 
New York City 
Telephone 6952 Schuyler 





Kessiere Photo 





BEULAH ROSINE 


Violoncellist Concerts, Recitals 
1818 Summerdale Ave., Chicago, Ii}. 


Katharine HOFFMANN ccoueamst 


Home Address: St. Paul. 








ARCHIBALD 
Parcs 


SESSIONS “2; 


537 West 12ist St., N. Y. Tel. 5120 Morningside 


S RUBANNIL soran 


620 Spadina Avenue Toronto, Canada 


4 LJIUNGKVIST 








TENOR 
Stadie 317 W. Tist St.. New York Tel. 1547 Endicott 





ARTHUR M. BURTON 


BARITONE 





| 637 Madison Ave., New York. 


Fine Arts Building cee eee eee Chicago 


= DE GREGORIO: 
| ~' 


Specialist in Voice Culture 
Onera House § Bidg., My 
1425 B’way, New York City 





8 Metropolitan 
.EO Sudlo 18, 
Telephone: 5251 Penn. 


© HARTHAN ARENDT 


Soprano 


Ss 
E Exclusive Management, Maude N. Rea 
243 South Wabash Ave. Chicago, tl. 


ALEXANDER 


NAKU TIN 


OCAL. TEACHER 
Kimball Bide. Chicago, Ii, 


MARK OSTER 


Baritone - Vocal Teacher 
Studios: 1426 Kimball Bidg. Chicago, til. 














MADAME 


E-mMa A. DAMBMANINN] 


CONTRALTO 
Specialist in volee development (bel canto); beautiful 
quality; correction of faulty methods. Consultation by 
appointment only Residence Studio 137 West 93d &t., 
New York Phone 1436 Riverside. 


EMILY CHURCH BENHAM 


CONCERT PIANIST 


Ella May Smith 
60 Jefferson Ave., Columbus, Ohio 


CLARENCE DICKINSON 


Concert Organist 
Organist and Director, Brick Church, Temple 
Beth-El, Union Theological Seminary, 
412 Fifth Ave., , New York 


Mme. VIRGINIA COLOMBATI 


Teacher of JOSEPHINE LUCCHESE 
Also teacher at the NEW YORK COLLECE OF MUSIC 
STUDIO: 294 WEST 920d STREET NEW YORK CITY 


FAY FOSTER 


Composer, Vocal and Dramatic Coach 
Dramatic readings - mene and costume numbers, 


pecialties, 
Address—15 West” llth St., New York City 


ANNA A. GARRETT 


Art of Singing — Interpretation — Coaching 
Metropolitan Opera House Studios, 1425 B’way 
Residence, 250 W, 88tK St., New York City 
Phones — Pennsylvania 2634 — Schuyler 6945 


Cond 
E. PLOTNIKOFF necsian tabenas Obere 
i. ROMANOFF Dramatic Soprano 


Vocal Studio, Voice Training, Coaching, all languages 
Tel, 3019 Piaza 


MME. CAROLINE 


L E. 


VOCAL TEACHER AND COACI 


Voice Development and 
Correction 





Management: 




















New Yor’ 








Studie: 50 weet 67th Street 
Tel.: Columbus 1ees 





NATIONAL OPERA 


CLUB OF AMERICA 


KATHARINE EVANS VON KLENNER, Founder and President 
America’s Greatest Musical Educational Club 
After June 15 at her summer school of Vocal Music, Point Chautauqua, N. Y. 


For all information apply to the President. 


1788 Broadway, New York 











4 MUSICAL COURIER 


July 31, 1924 











A.B.Chase 


“America’s Finest Piano” 


Established 1875 


A. B. CHASE PIANO CO. 


Division United Piano Corporation, Norwalk, Ohio 




















~ 


Original Welte-Built Welte-Mignon 


CONSOLE REPERFORMING PLAYER for 
GRAND PIANOS and INTERIOR MECHANISMS 
in GRAND and UPRIGHT PIANOS 


With a Great Library of Original Welte-Mignon Music Rolls 
Consisting of over 2,500 Records by the Greatest Pianists 


WELTE-MIGNON CORPORATION 


GEORGE W. GITTINS, President 





The Best Bargain is Quality— 


“Ts, Conover is one of the few great Pianos of 
today which is still being built by its — 
maker $3 $3 $3 $$ 

q Its continued use in such institutions as the 
University of Chicago, University of Illinois, Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin and Northwestern Univer- 
sity is the best proof of its satisfactory tone 
qualities and durability : 33 


Send for free illustrated Art Catalog 
THE CABLE COMPANY, Chicago, --  -:- 








MAKERS 




















Office and Warerooms: 665 Fifth Avenue 














New York City 
SHEET MUSIC ~ ] 5; 
Ask for Century Edition 


you are, the more you will 


The more intelligent and the more thrift 
sheet music. it is all sheet 


appreciate CENTURY CERTIFIED EDITIO 


music can be, the very best edition of the world’s very best music. 


printed on the 


Although “CENTURY” Is only 15c¢ a copy, it is beautifull 
to be correct as 


best of paper—Every bar is standard size, each note certifie 
the Master wrote it. 

You can’t buy better—So why pay more than Century price (15c) and 
(20c) in Canada when you buy Fifth Nocturne, Flower Song, Dying Poet, 
Spring Song or any of the other classical and standard aay one. 

Patronize the Century dealer, his low price is p nly b 
of his small profit. If he can’t supply you, we will, pede B catalog 
of 2,300 Standard compositions free 





MUSIC TEACHERS—Thousands of successful teachers use and 
recommend CENTURY certified music exclusively 

—because they know it is all that good music can . 

be at half the price or less; and they know parents 


appreciate the saving. 


CENTURY MUSIC PUBLISHING CO. 
200 West 40th St., New York, N. Y,. 








“The Secrets of Svengali” 


by J. H. DUVAL 
“As a text-book upon the Technic of the Singer’s Art, this work is of unique value.” 
$2.00 at all Music Dealers and Booksellers 
Published by JAMES T. WHITE & CO. 70 Fifth Ave., New York City 


I. MISERENDINO | « s |) AVIS ==" 


RIDGELY’S 69th REGT. BAND 


2620 Broadway -v, York City 
Tel sors 
“THE BEST 
est S. Willers. ‘Solo! 


Ern 
Ee Office: 1247 ‘Cexin ton Avenue, toe York City 





Col A 











WILLIAM REDDICK 


Pianist-Compeoser 
Teacher of Plano—Coaching of Songs 
3189 West O5th St., H. Y. Tel.: Riverside 10021 


10J Rhinelander 


HERMAN SPIELTER 


Author of ep tn Componition 














THE AEOLIAN COMPANY 


AgoLian Hatt, New York City 
Manufacturers of the Supreme Reproducing Piano 
THE DUO-ART 




















SCHOMACKER 


GOLD STRINGS PURE TONE 


Made in Philadelphia Since 1838 
SCHOMACKER PIANO COMPANY 


Schomacker Building, 23rd and Chestnut Sts. Philadelphia, Pa. 








EDMUND GRAM 


GRAND and UPRIGHT PIANOS 
and PLAYERS of ARTISTIC 
TONE QUALITY 


Manufactured in Milwaukee, VWVis. 














Rmerson 


Known as “The Sweet-Toned Emerson” 
since 1849 


















































STEPHEN ptatien | f Hi Wt to afew ork Emerson Piano Co., Div. United Piano Corporation, Norwalk, 0. 
TOWNSEND | oe 
; E 
cw meacher of Singing LEADING ENGLISH Marit -anaarei t HAMILTON MORRIS 
vany"ata! taaeaeesecares || MUSICAL PAPERS seer, | Oe gale ts ape 
Society of the Priente of Mbasle; A weekly , “THE ee NEWS & 
‘ciofewt Senin Tinks | MARY HOUGHTON BROWN| ¥ D ANTE LL 
M Ce et eee singe CONCERT PIANIST S . inertness 
R WEAVER Ura Gre 1 Aa ee Weshingien: Siete Hoses Ce new York Cty | SP Le eB ier ear 
® Contralto + iene aelttiiaittes 
E AND His———— 
P T Recitals Oratorio, ete. |] ., ht were: Posynd all aa VY E; oa Mey, EB; i iE CONCERT BAND 
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RAVINIA PRESENTS AMERICAN PREMIERE OF 
FOURDRAIN’S LA LEGENDE DU POINTE D’ARGENTAN 


Frenchman's Little Opera Proves Melodious and Sweet, But Shows Lack of Knowledge of the Stage—Bourskaya, Saba- 
nieva, Rothier and D’Angelo Head Excellent Cast—Other Operas of Week Include Secret of Suzanne and 
Pagliacci, Barber of Seville, Andrea Chenier, Navarraise, Bohéme, Martha—A Fine Tosca 
Performance—Symphony Programs Please 


Chicago, Ill, July 26—The eyes of American musicians 
were focused this week on Ravinia, that beautiful spot on 
Illinois soil, inasmuch as, contrary to his former policy of 
presenting only operas from the repertory with the best 
casts possible, Louis Eckstein inaugurated a new device to 
interest musicians and opera-goers in giving them an 
American premiere. This event took place on Wednes- 
day, July 23, when La Legende du Pointe D’Argentan was 
presented with a cast that honored Felix Fourdrain’s little 


activities there, was excellent as Pierre. Louis D'Angelo, 
in the small part of the Doctor, rounded up a cast deserv- 
ing to create a great deal better opera than the one under 
discussion. 

The orchestra played gloriously under Louis Hassel- 
mans, who did his utmost to get more out of the opera than 
there is in it, and at the conclusion of this new curtain 
raiser all the interpreters and conductor were called sev- 
eral times to acknowledge the polite applause of the Ravinia 


opera. Fourdrain to date was known here only as a French habitues. Bourskaya and Sabanieva were tendered floral 
composer of the song literature, his name 
having been inscribed often on song recital yyy 


programs, 

La Legende du Pointe d’Argentan had 
its first American premiere, as already stat- 
ed, on Wednesday evening, July 23. The 
story of the new opera is, as furnished by 
the management, as follows: 

“In the village of Argentan, toward the 
end of the eighteenth century, lived a poor 
family, whose little son, a two-year-old 
child, was slowly dying, wasting away from 
lack of the care and comforts that only 
money can procure. Pierre, the father, had 
been long without employment, and in his 
despair had lost faith in God, and proposed 
that all three should find rest in death. But 
Rose-Marie, his wife, holds steadfastly to = 
her confidence in the divine power, and per- = 
suades Pierre to live and to hope. He en- 
lists for war and Rose-Marie is left with 
no succor but that of her ten deft fingers. 

“Argentan had long been famous for the 
point lace which bore its name, ‘Pointe d’Ar- 
gentan,’ but the secret of its design had 
been lost. For its rediscovery Mgr. de Ro- = 
han offers the sum of a thousand ecus d’or, = 
the finder to weave a magnificent robe = 
which the monsignor desires to present to = 








the queen. Rose-Marie prays to the Vir- 
gin that she may be inspired to find the 
secret of the design so that the life of her 
baby may be saved. She has scarcely fin- = 
ished her plea when a poor woman knocks = 
at the door of the cottage and asks for shel- = 
ter and food. Rose-Marie offers both, and = 
while the woman is being fed Rose-Marie = 
confides to her the desire and pain of her 
mother heart; her fears for the life of her 
child, and her ambition to re-create the fa- 
mous ‘Pointe d’Argentan.’ : 

“Legend tells that three centuries ago 
the design had been given to the peasants of 
Argentan by divine hand. It is said that at 
the crossroad outside the village a shrine to 
the Virgin had been erected, the figure of 
the Holy Mother crowned by a golden dia- 
dem upon which the setting sun daily wove 
a veil-of-tight:— as though by un- 
seen hands, threads of snow-white delicacy 
came floating from the sky and caught in 
magic, lacy tendrils upon the diadem’s gol- 
den points. Inspired by what they believed 
to be a visitation of God, the peasants took = 
the marvelous design for their lace, there- = 
after to be known as ‘Pointe d’Argentan.’ 

“Rose-Marie tells the legend to the poor 
woman who listens pityingly and then pro- 
poses that Rose-Marie work at her lace 
making while she prays to God to bless and = 
inspire her good Samaritan. Rose-Marie 
falls asleep over her laces. And now the = 
beggar woman is transformed—she appears) = 
as the Blessed Virgin surrounded by a : 
heavenly host. 

“At her command the angels shall weave 
of the white threads of her garment a mag- 
nificent robe of ‘Pointe d’Argentan.’ And 
Rose-Marie’s mother heart shall know hap- 
piness again.” 




















Tue Music 

The most that can be said for the music 
is that it is melodious, sweet, and demonstrates without 
doubt that Fourdrain is much more at home when writing 
songs than when endeavoring to enter a field in which he 
had not the knowledge of the theater. Thus, his music 
does not follow the action. There is not one single passage 
that can be singled out for its beauty, and, to tell the truth, 
his musical thoughts have a tendency towards monotony. 
There is no climax; it is a flow of perpetual melody sim- 
ilar in complexion, and that similarity would make the 
work very tedious were it not for its brevity, which is the 
foremost asset of the opera. 


Tue INTERPRETERS 


The novelty was given with a star cast. Ina Bourskaya 
was Rose-Marie; she sang the music beautifully and the 
little action that the role demands was met by this interpre- 
ter in a manner all to her credit. Thalia Sabanieva looked 
ravishing as the Wandering Woman, but there is no oppor- 
tunity for display of voice; however, what she had to do 
she did well. Leon Rothier, who has returned to Ravinia 
in better form than he has ever been in his many years’ 
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Fernand de Guelde photo 


FRANTZ PROSCHOWSKY, 


eminent teacher of singing and vocal adviser to Galli-Curci, who begins his second 


New York seasop on October 1, 1924. 





tributes after the final curtain. All the artists deserved 
the enthusiastic demonstration accorded them. 


La NAVARRAISE 


Massenet, who was the teacher of Fourdrain, knew the 
theater well and he could make one believe that which is 
not, probably better than any other French composer. Take 
his Navarraise! It has been included in the repertory of 
Ravinia for many seasons and it always makes a strong 
impression. Take the first seven bars! You know right 
away that you are fo witness a drama and in that little 
episode Massenet took opportunity to show the full gamut 
of his prolific pen. A man.of the theater, he knew how 
to mingle tragedy with comedy without injuring in any 
way the action of the plot. An analysis of La Navarraise 
at this time is ufmecessary, but the above remarks are set 
down only to show the. difference between a man of the 
theater and one of the recital hall. 

La Navarraise, also given on Wednesday evening, like- 
wise had an excellent cast, headed by Bourskaya, who re- 
appeared as Anita. Armand Tokatyan, practically fully 
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recovered from his recent indisposition, sang gloriously the 

role of Araquil, which he acted in splendid fashion. Leon 

Rothier was a handsome and virile Garrido; D'Angelo a 

highly satisfactory Remigio; Paltrinieri gave distinction 
(Continued on page 41) 


REOPENING OF BAYREUTH 
TAINTED WITH POLITICS 





At Close of Beautiful Performance of Die Meistersinger 
Audience Rises and Sings Three Verses of Deutschland 
Uber Alles—Siegfried Wagner Denies Demonstra- 
tion Was Prearranged—Parsifal and The Ring 
Follow—House Sold Out for First Series 


Bayreuth, July 28 (By cable).—On Tuesday of last 
week, July 22, almost ten years after a Parsifal perform 
ance stopped in the middle upon the announcement of wat 
Bayreuth reopened. The opera was Dic 
Meistersinger and the cast included Her 
mann Weil as Hans Sachs, Willy Bader as 
Pogner, Heinrich Schultz as Beckmesset 
Carl Clewing as Walther, Hans Beer as 
David, Lili Hafgren-Dinkel as Eva, Lotte 
Doerwald as Magdalena and Paul Klante 
as the Night Watchman, with Fritz Busch 
conducting. It was a performance particul 
larly excellent for the ensemble. There 
were no outstanding stars, but the orchestra 
and chorus were superb and Fritz Busch 
again proved a leader of decided talent 


TULL LA 


In the last act, when Sachs utters his 
praise of “the holy German art,” the audi 
ence rose to its feet and remained standing 

> to the end of the performance, and as the 
* = curtain descended sang three stanzas of 
Deutschland Uber Alles. I believe, how 
ever, that this demonstration, with the 
rising of the audience, had been preatr 
= ranged by a small Nationalistic group close 
= to Villa Wahnfried, the home of the Wag 
ner family, although Siegfried Wagner ce 
nied in a statement made the day after that 
it had anything to do with politics. “The 
spirit of the occasion had nothing to do 
with politics and everything to do with 
art,” said he. “At the close of the opera 
the enthusiasm still had to find a vent 
Members of the audience sang the famous 
national air in the same spirit that an 
American audience, as I do not doubt, 
would have sung The Star Spangled Ban- 
ner on some similar occasion. Musically 
speaking, I am sorry that after such music 
as that of Wagner they heard such a com 
monplace melody as that of Deutschland 
Uber Alles. The singing of Deutschland 
Uber Alles lacked force and spontaneity, 
and seemed like an after-thought, but there 
is abundant evidence that the new “Bay 
reuth Opening” is tainted with politics 
General Ludendorff was present at the dress 
rehearsal by invitation, also uniformed 
Hitler Guards. The antisemitic swastika 
sign and “Heil Hitler” were chalked on the 
Wahnfried gates, and the Republican flag, 
= which Richard Wagner himself supported 
= in 1848, was ostentatiously replaced by the 
= old German Imperial Black-White-Red on 

the Festspielhaus. 
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Die Meistersinger was followed by Par- 
sifal, conducted by Dr, Muck, and then 
by the Ring under Michael Balling, Wag 
ner’s son-in-law. The outstanding features 
of all have been the superb orchestra, made 
up of 120 leading orchestra players from 
many different German cities, and the mag 
nificent chorus trained by Professor Reudel 
of Berlin that sings with marvelous purity 
ot intonation. In Parsifal the effects ob 
tained by the chorus at different heights 
were ravishingly ethereal, especially the 
boys’ choir from the Domchor in Berlin. 
The Meistersinger chorus was like a glori 
hed congregation. Its enunciation was r¢ 
markable and this is also true of the solo 
ists. Every word could be understood, a 
new justification for the covered orchestra 


All the soloists were Statuesque hgure 
The best achievements for the first week were Weil 
familiar Sachs, Heinrich Schultz's Beckmesser, 
Laurit Melchior’s Parsifal, Scheidl’s metlow-voiced deep 
felt Amfortas, Richard Mayr’s Gurnemanz, Melchior's 
Siegmund, Walter Soomer’s Hunding and Hagen. Edou 
ard Habich’s Alberich and Walter Elschner’s Mime were 
the most expressive Wagner characterizations within mem 
ory. Carl Braun’s Wotan was inadequate, both vocally 
and _histrionically Melchior is undoubtedly the coming 
Wagnerian tenor. Busch’s conducting was uneven: how 
ever, the first act in Walkiire, the second act of Sieg 


classi 


fried and the chorus of Gunther's men were hardly sur 
passable. 

The women generally were not equal to the men. Blome 
as Briinnhilde and Hvoslef as Fricka were mediocre. The 


Freja was scandalously bad. Emmy Krueger's Sieglinde 
and Kundry are the best so far. The Valkyries were stri 
dent. Cosima Wagner attended the Parsifal rehearsal 
Siegfried Wagner’s regie is finely worked out in details 


(Continued on page 17) 
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“MUSIC IS 
ARTIST,” 

Curtis Institute Head Will Build Up School on Broadest 


Lines of Study 
irolle has been at the head of the music in the Phila- 


GREATER THAN THE 
SAYS DIRECTOR GROLLE 


John ( 


delphia settlement schools for a good many years. Now he 
is to head the new Curtis Institute of Music. As director 
this new institution he will have working with him a 
faculty which includes some of the most famous names 
ich have ever given adherence as teachers to any music 
ool, such names as Josef Hofmann, Marcella Sembrich, 
Leopold Stokowski and Carl Flesch, who will all devote 
me of their time next winter to making the first year of 
the Curtis Institute a notable one. 
John Grolle is a man who thinks deeply. Talking with 
im, one realizes at once that, though the teaching of music 
has been his vocation for years, the tonal art occupies, so to 
ay, only one niche in his all-embracing mind. Anything 
that relates to the cultural improvement of mankind is of 
interest to him Music, as a means to this end, interests 
him: but so do languages, ethics and philosophy. All these 


taught the Curtis Institute pupils 

said he, “from the practical standpoint each 
his specialty. But we are not going to 

just a pianist, a violinist or a singer. 

to be an all-round musi 


ire going to he 
(ot course, 

must 

anybody 


+} 


teach 


have 
to be 
and every one 


ll teach each 





Kubey- Rembrandt Studios 
JOHN GROLLE 


Phete by 


cian and my idea of an all-round musician is one who knows 
not only all there is to know about music, but is also well 
informed on all the sister arts and in all the parallel 
studies that go with the arts, Languages are very import- 
ant of course, especially to the singer. They should know 
too about the elements of philosophy and about ethics. 
And all this varied knowledge will be developed and ap- 
plied in such a way as to help them to the utmost in the 
study of specialty they may elect, Each one 
will be taught to realize that music itself is bigger than 
the artist and also the concomitant, that the bigger the 
artist, the greater his responsibility toward music. 

The Curtis Institute is to have two divisions, the pre- 
paratory department for younger pupils and the conservatory 
There will be no attempt at, or desire for 
mass production of graduates. The preparatory depart- 
will not have more than 400 pupils, while the con- 
will be limited to not more than 250. Director 
Grolle is very anxious to develop a large normal depart- 
ment in the conservatory proper, his object being to spread 
widely as possible through the country the liberal edu- 
methods which he will have in his own institute, 
Pupils in this normal department will have actual teach- 
ing experience before they are graduated, for during the 
last two years of their course at the conservatory they will 
he sent out to teach regularly at the various preparatory 
younger pupils that will be established through- 
out the city. Thus in a way when a pupil comes from one 
of these centers into the conservatory he will already be 
familiar with the very lines of teaching he will find there. 

Faculty recitals and recitals by the advanced pupils will 
be a regular feature of the Institute’s work. In Phila- 
American city, the public 


whatever 


department 


ment 
ervatory 
lS 


cative 


centers lor 


delphia, as in every other large 
for chamber music—which will figure largely on these pro- 
grams—is exceedingly small in proportion to the city’s 


population and it is Director Grolle’s desire to build up 
such a public through these recitals 

With practically unlimited backing for the Institute and 
a free hand to develop his ideas, Director Grolle has an 


opportunity such as has been offered very few to bring into 


being an institution which shall stand for all the best in 
music, And the far-seeing, broad-minded way in which 
he has gone about his task convinces one that he will not 


fail to take advantage of this opportunity and to create, in 


the Curtis Institute of Music, something that will do just 
that H. Oo. O 


Miloradovich with New York Symphony 

Milo Miloradovich, soprano, will make her debut with 
the New York Symphony Orchestra at ry ame Lake, 
N. Y., in Ritorna Vincitor, from Verdi's Aida. During 
the month of August she will also sing there the leading 
role of Queen Esther in the Oriental music drama, Xerxes; 
the scene and aria, Leise, Leise, from von Weber's Der 
Freischutz, and with orchestra and chorus in a_ special 
program of sacred music for which she has chosen Agnus 


MUSICAL COURIER 


Dei of Bizet. The complete program for the month is not 
yet available, but Miss Miloradovich is to appear in several 
song cycles with quartet and orchestra, in concert programs, 
and in Gounod’s cantata, Gallia. After a short rest, she 
will leave New York for her transcontinental recital tour, 
which will take her to the Pacific Coast for November. 





Ruffo Closes Phenomenal Tour 


Titta Ruffo, the distinguished baritone of the Metropolitan 
Opera Company, just closed a six months’ operatic tour 
through Central and South America. Rarely has an artist 
received such an overwhelming demonstration of enthusiasm 
of both press and public alike, Evidently this international 
singer was in superb voice. Many of the performances 
were called “classical” so remarkable was his interpretation 
in his various roles and his vocal condition. The opera 
company was named after Mr. Ruffo. The last perform- 
ance of this company presented him in Pagliacci. The 
audience went wild and it was not until Mr. Ruffo sang 
the prologue three consecutive times that the audience would 
permit the performance to continue, Mr. Ruffo will re- 
turn to the Metropolitan in the early fall. Owing to this 
operatic tour his performances were not so numerous at 
the Metropolitan last season, but his host of admirers will 
have many opportunities of hearing his wonderful voice 
during the coming season, At the close of the tour Mr. 
Ruffo sailed for his home in Italy, where he will rest until 
his return in a few months. 


Organist Gehrken to Leave St. Luke’s 


Warren Gehrken, noted organist at St. Luke’s M. E. 
Church, Clinton Avenue, Brooklyn, has accepted an appoint- 
ment to the chair of music at the Eastman School of the 
Rochester, Rochester,-N. Y. He will also 


University of ( ; 
and master of the choir at St. Paul’s 


become. organist 
Church, that city. 

Mr. Gehrken, who is well known both as a composer and 
gee recently completed a series of organ recitals at 

Luke’s Church, which embraced a wide range of musical 
patna hh He has been in charge at St. Luke's for five 
years, Prior to that he was assistant organist at the 
Cathedral at Garden City. 

Mr. Gehrken expects to leave for Rochester about the 
second week in September. He will continue his work at 
St, Luke’s until then. 





Choir to Present Three Cantatas 

The choir of the Central and Free Synagogue at Car- 
negie Hall, under the direction of A. W. Binder, will pre- 
sent three cantatas of great interest at the Sunday morning 
services during the coming season. 

The cantatas are as follows: The Guardian of Israel— 
J. S. Bach; Gallia—Ch. Gounod; Faith—A, W. Binder. 

In the last work the choir will be assisted by the Y. M. 
H. A. Choral Society of which Mr. Binder is also the 
director, Dates to be announced, 

The soloists of the Free Synagogue for the coming season 
are: Daverah Lipman, soprano; Gertrude Weider, contralto; 
Dmitry Dobkin, tenor; Marcel Salzinger, baritone; Willis 
Alling is the organist, 





Edwin N. C. Barnes Lectures 


Today, July 31, and tomorrow, August 1, Edwin N, C. 
Sarnes is scheduled to lecture before the entire student 
body of the University of Maryland, College Park, Md. 
His first lecture will be Music Education and the Schools 
and his second Music Education and the Community. One 
of Mr. Barnes’ assistants, a graduate of Washington Col- 
lege and a very brilliant woman, Edith Miller Haring, is 
giving the six weeks’ grade method 
course at this university for the second 
time. 


Gradova to Play in Ten States 


Gitta Gradova, the sensational young 
pianist who immediately created a defi- 
nite place for herself when she played 
two initial recitals last season in New 
York, is booked so far to appear in ten 
different states and Canada. She will 
open her tour in Evanston (Ill), in 
October and: play in ‘several cities in 
Catlada. Her Canadian tour will end 
in November in Toronto, where she is 
engaged. by the Women’s Musical Club 
for a recital. On November 26, Miss 
Gradova will play her first New York 
recital of the season in Aeolian Hall. 
Her New York program contains some 
of the greatest masterpieces’. of the 
classic, romantic as well as modern 
music. Among the larger works on her 
program are Bach’s Italian concerto, a 
Beethoven sonata, some larger composi- 
tions of Chopin and Brahms, and mod- 
ern music is represented by two great 
Russians, Scriabin and Medtner, She is 
considered an authoritative interpreter 
of Scriabin, whose fourth sonata and 
his last extensive composition for piano, 
Vers La Flamme, are on her program. 

Miss Gradova’s first Boston recital 
will take place at Jordan Hall, Decem- 
ber 6, and her first appearance in Phila- 
delphia will be in a joint recital with 
Claire Dux at the Morning Musicales 
on December 15. Her Chicago recital 
will be on January 10 at the Blackstone 
Theater under the auspices of the Chi- 
cago Women’s Club of Musicians. Her 
personal representative reports that sev- 
eral joint recitals with Thalia Saba- 
nieva, prima donna soprano of the 
Metropolitan Opera Company, in a pro- 
gram of modern Russian music will be 
arranged. Both Mme. Sabanieva and 
Miss Gradova possess the finest inter- 
pretative talent and musicianship. This 
unique combination should prove of 
great artistic and educational value. 








July 31, 1924 
Annual North Shore $1,000 Orchestral Prize 


The Chicago North Shore Festival Association announces 
a contest open to composers of the United States for a prize 
of a thousand dollars, which will be awarded by a board 
of judges for the best work for orchestra submitted, the 
winning composition to be played at the final concert of 
the 1925 North Shore Music Festival. The prize winning 
work among the five selected by the judges as being the best 
(all of which will be played at the public rehearsal for the 
purpose of awarding the prize), also will be produced by 
Frederick Stock at the regular concerts of the Chicago 
Symphony Orchestra in Orchestra Hall during the season 
1925-1926. 

RULES OF THE CONTEST 
1. All contestants shall be either of American birth or naturalized 


American citizens, 
Contestants must submit the orchestra score legibly written in 


ink. 

3. Each score must be without the name of the contestant and 
must bear only a motto, The score must be accompanied by a sealed 
envelope having inside the name and address of the contestant and 
the motto on the outside, 

4. No work may exceed fifteen minutes’ duration in performance. 

5. From the total number of works submitted, the five considered 
best by the judges will be selected for pe rformance at an evening 
public rehearsal. From these five the winning composition will be 
selected by the judges. 

6. The term “orchestral composition” 
contest will signify a work for orchestra alone, not a concerto for 
piano or violin, or a composition for a solo voice, or for voices with 
orchestra. It is open to the composer, however, to use the piano as a 
purely orchestral instrument, if he so desires 

The composers of the five works that will be selected by the 
judges for interpretation at the public rehearsal will be notified of 
the decision of the judges, and hey will be required to furnish or- 
chestral parts, legibly written in ink not later than a month before the 
date of the public rehearsal. 

‘he orchestral parts of the five works selected for performance 
must comprise, in addition to copies for the wind instruments and per- 


under the provision of this 


cussion (kettledrum, cymbals, etc.) the following number of string 
pastes 8 first violins, 8 second violins, 5 violas, 5 violoncellos, 5 double 
yasses, 


8. The five compositions selected for performance at the public re- 
hearsal will be played without identity of the composers being made 
known to the judges or the public. iG after the prize-winning work 
has been announced at the public rehearsal, it is desired to reveal the 
identity of the four other contestants whose compositions had been 
performed, such- announcement will be made only after the consent of 
each contestant has been obtained. 

9. The five compositions selected for 
rehearsal will be directed by the Orchestra 
Association, 

10; The winning contestant will receive a prize of $1,000 and his 
composition will be performed at a Concert of the 1925 Festival under 
the direction of the Orchestral Conductor of the Festival Association, 
If in the opinion of the Festival Orchestral Conductor the successful 
contestant is capable of directing his own work, that contestant may 
do so if he desires. 

11. No work may be submitted that has previously been performed 
or published or which has been entered at the same time in another 
competition, Compositions that have been submitted in a previous com- 
petition of the North Shore Music Festival and which failed to win 
the prize may be sent in again, provided, however, that no public 
yerformance has taken place or that the work has not been published. 
rial of the compositions at the public rehearsal of the North Shore 
Festival Association in Evanston is not held to be a public performance, 
No more than two scores by the same composer may be submitted. 


yerformance at the public 
Conductor of the Festival 


12, Each contestant shall submit the score of his composition on 
or before January 1, 1925, and no composition shall be eligible if 
submitted after that date. Compositions should he sent by insured 


tae post to Carl D. Kinsey, Business Manager, 64 East Van Buren 
treet, Chicago, Illinois. The North Shore Festival Association will 
not hold itself responsible for the loss of manuscript scores or orchestral 
parts and will accept such scores and orchestral parts from competitors 
only on that understanding. Every care, however, will be taken of 
manuscripts. 


The judges for this contest have not as yet been selected 
but they will be musicians of wide reputations, 


Schipa with New York Symphony 


Tito Schipa, tenor of the Chicago Opera Company, will 


be the soloist with the New York Symphony Orchestra 
at the first subscription concerts of the Washington, 
more and Philadelphia series on November 11, 


Balti- 
12, and 13. 


GITTA GRADOVA 
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BRAHMS 


By An Anti 








[The Musical Courier is glad to publish this article 
sent in by an anonymous contributor. Peculiarly enough, 
no member of the editorial staff of this paper is a Brahms 
enthusiast. Some of us admire the songs very much 
indeed, but, while there are a few fine numbers among 
the chamber music, most of us can get up no great 
enthusiasm about the piano compositions or any of the 
symphonies, The particular reason for publication of 
this article, however, is the fact that there has of recent 
years grown up a Brahms cult which is as strong in its 
worship of its master as the Browning societies used to 
be of theirs, and will doubtless fade away gradually, as 
all of those societies have. It is not a bad idea to pub- 
lish an article like this when, to a critic of one of the 
leading New York papers, Brahms is like Caesar’s wife, 
and when a well known amateur of music and another 
man, who is one of the best known lecturers and writers 
in the musical field, asked us seriously—as they did a 
short time ago—if we didn’t believe, with them, that 
any one of the four Brahms symphonies was a greater 
composition than all of the nine by Beethoven put to- 
gether. We don’t.—Editor’s Note.|} 


Think not, dear Musica Courter, that I plan in the 
lines that follow an attack upon this idol of the Associated 
Clubs for the Support of the Classics. Too well do I know 
the high standard maintained by the editorial staff of the 
Courtkr, its quick defense of the Good, its consistent stand 
for the Best, always and only the Best, to suppose that it 
would permit a malicious diatribe against one who is be- 
lieved to stand near the head of the classic class. 

But I am curious. I am led to write what I do merely 
and solely by curiosity. It is to clarify my own thoughts 
that I set pen to paper. It is to call together in imagina- 





JOHANNES BRAHMS 
From @ photograph by C. Brasch, Berlin, 


tion the few (or many) kindred souls who may by sym- 
pathy and understanding accord me a pleasant thought, a 
nod of comprehension and appreciation, who may agree, at 
least to some small extent, with my point of view. 

Indeed, dear Courier, if I mistake me not, I have seen 
upon one or two occasions, or three perhaps, even in the 
sacred and superior columns of the Courter a word here 
and there and now and then to suggest that perhaps there 
may be someone among the Powers that be who allows a 
bit of vinaigre to slip into the sugar of praise for the im- 
mortalized if not immortal Brahms. 

However that may be, at least the Courter is so open 
minded, so kindly in its deference to the opinions of others, 
that it will perhaps permit us, i. e., I and the few or many 
who may agree with my point of view, a day in court. For 
the Brahmsites, surely, have, for many a year gone, had 
things all to themselves. Since the delightful days of the 
Wagner-Brahms controversy, since the creation of Brahms 
and the equally dull Browning societies both here and 
abroad, since the downfall of tradition has been so com- 
plete that a controversy has become pretty nearly impos- 
sible unless it concerns bread-and-butter philosophies, since 
we have become calm and easy-going, willing to accept 
without question the spiritual pabulum that is placed be- 
fore us upon the (let us hope) well swept stage, Brahms 
has had his way. : : 

Had his way. The critics have simply sat back and said 
Amen to whatever the Great Artists have commanded, 
and the Great Artists and Great Conductors have stood in 
the arena’s center, whip in hand and have commanded. 
“Shout for Brahms!” And lo, the critics have, in one small 
voice, shouted for Brahms. Fortunately, no one listens to 
the shouting of the critics. One listens to the shouting of 
a madman sooner. For the madman is, at least, express- 
ing, in his own mad way, a vigorous and overwhelming im- 
pulse, affirmation or negation, an opinion so blind that it 
listens neither to the voice of reason or the persuasion of 
propriety to silence and self-restraint. ; 

While the critics. whom, fortunately, no one listens to, 
express opinions based unon Reason, and Reason, as we 
all know, has no place in Art. one enthusiastic listener 
who gets out into Fifty-Seventh Street or Forty-Third 
Street sputtering his delight, gives more evidence of the 
electrifying potency of the music than all of the ponderous 
ponderings of the critics through a lifetime of thought 


upon unthinkable things. And one mad, disappointed 
listener who “tells the world” tells it with such evident sin- 
cerity of vociferation that he convinces all who hear him, 
while the critics convince only those who are willing and 
able to be reasonable. 

Hence when Hanslick proved with many words and in 
the light of the purest of pure reason that Wagner “could 
not be,” the smallest boy with the largest burden of German 
rye loaves upon his head going down the street whistling the 
Song of the Rhinemaidens or some other equally sensuous 
and succulent tidbit proved far more conclusively that 
Wagner “was.” And the ancient worthy who remarked 
that he cared not who made the dry laws so long as he 
could pipe the bibulous songs, might have said he cared not 
who wrote the criticisms if only he could make the hands 
go pat and the hearts go pit-a-pat. 

Thus, from the critics I adjudge one can learn nothing. 
It matters not what they say since they neither write our 
songs nor make our hearts flutter. Nor, evidently, se- 
quential to my own supra-logical argument, has reason, 
even the purest of pure, anything convincing in its logic 
in this realm of feeling. The sensuous holds sway. Say 
me not that this flower smells not sweet. To me it offers 
intoxicating delight, nor does your fishy eye convince 
me to the contrary, though it bothers my delight by dis- 
turbing the dreaminess of it, placing a chip on my Irish 
shoulder. For do I not know when a things smells sweet 
to me? And am I weak minded or self-delusive? Arrah! 

Which, as you will see, sums up the Brahms mystery. 
For Brahms, in the judgment at least of this one human, 
possesses everything except the power of giving delight. 
One might say, by way of comparison, that his music was 
like unto a beautifully formed flower lacking perfume. 
Yet even that is a bad comparison. For music has many 
forms, all shaped into a lovely whole, and though, with 
Brahms, the whole is shapely, the details are not, or so, 
at least, it seems to me. And when, may one ask, does 
youth pipe joyfully and unconsciously the tunes of Brahms? 
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Ah! you will say, perhaps not, but why the insistence on 
the whistle? Is that not a proof of poverty, of smallness, 
of triviality? Does one whistle the Iliad? Does one 
whistle the Inferno? Does one whistle the histories of 
Xenophon or Gibbons, the tragedies of Shakespere, the 
philosophies of Socrates and Kant? (Whistle, indeed? 
Would you have Brahms a Pied Piper calling to his mud- 
died skirts all the rats of the slums, the vermin of the 
streets ¢ 

And yet, there was something loving about that Pied 
Piper, There is something loving about ail that one can 
dream of, whistle, sing, talk about in terms of human sym- 
pathy, simplicity, youth, childhood, the things with which 
we associate the world’s Pied Pipers. And, somehow, dif- 
ficult, impossible, as it is to explain, one does not feel lov 
ing towards Brahms. I use the wrong word. I should not 
say “one” does not feel loving towards Brahms, but merely 
“Il” do not feel loving towards Brahms. And that is be- 
cause, perhaps, I find it so difficult to know Brahms 

I do not mean to know him by studying him, for in the 
last resort I have turned to that, too, with little better re- 
sult. I mean, rather, to know him merely by careless 
familiarity. That is, after all, the way all the world 
knows art in all its forms. The route of careless familiarity 
is the only route traveled by those who take art as a recrea 
tion, and all the world does that, whatever the “educational 
ists” may say to the contrary. People go to art as they go 
to Europe, and they pick up memories of art just as they 
pick up memories of Europe: a pretty scene here, a lovely 
river trip there, a fine castle (what was the name of it?) 
in the other place, and so on. And people come back from 
Europe as they come back from a concert, with a vague 
and confused lot of memories, delightful and otherwise, 
of days of vivid joys, days of rain, days of boredom, days 
of excitement, heights and depths and levels, mountains 
and valleys and plains. 

But of knowledge, what? Nothing, at first. And then, 
gradually, in idle moments of mental repose, pictures be 
gin to come back. There develops the state of mental re 
construction, always the fruit of unconscious, effortless, 
dreaming, but full of wise knowing, and a rare alertness 
of vision, which comprehends things and perceives that 
such things are so—the boon of perspective. 

And just as scenes arise and delight, so do bits of music 
arise and delight. What is it? Where have I heard it 
A chord, a modulation, a bit of melody, a touch of orches 

(Continued on page 33) 





FRANZ LISZT IN FRANCE 





In Memory of the Thirty-eighth Anniversary of His Death, 
July 31, 1886 


By Clarence Lucas 


French musicians are always painfully surprised when 
they hear Franz Liszt called a German musician, as care- 
less journalists often call him. Liszt, of course, was of 
Hungarian birth, with a Hungarian father and an Austrian 
mother. There was an unquestionable strain of Teutonic 
blood in him, for he certainly did not get his light hair and 
eyes from the fiery Asiatic race of his fathers, however 
much he might have owed to that high strung and military 
nation for his temperament. 

Liszt's father sought to have his son placed under the 
care of the most famous Hungarian pianist of the day, 
Hummel. But the fees of the most famous Hungarian 
were more than the father of the obscure Hungarian piano 
student could afford. Liszt was placed therefore in the 
charge of the Austrian pianist, Carl Czerny, who was so 
impressed with the extraordinary talent of his pupil that 
he charged him nothing. Hummel got neither the fees 
nor the glory. To Austria must be awarded the palm for 
contributing first to the development of the greatest pianist 
of all time. During the two years Liszt studied the piano 
with Czerny he took lessons in harmony from the Italian, 
Salieri. Before Liszt went to Paris he had already played 
so extraordinarily well in public that Beethoven went on the 
platform and embraced the wonderful boy. 

In the autumn of 1823, however, Liszt was taken by his 
father to Paris in order to place him in the Conservatoire. 
As the director of the Conservatoire was the Italian com- 
poser Cherubini, the rule against admitting foreign stu- 
dents was strictly enforced and the Conservatoire of Paris 
was forever denied the honor of having the name of Franz 
Liszt on its list of pupils. Liszt, nevertheless, remained in 
Paris, studying composition with Paér and counterpoint 
with Reicha. 

During the next fifteen years Liszt made Paris his home, 
from which he traveled to England and all parts of the 
continent of Europe as a concert pianist. On October 17, 
1825, when Liszt was fourteen years old, his opera, Don 
Sanche. ou Le Chateau de l’Amour, was performed at the 
Paris Grand Opera House, or Académie Royale de Musique, 
as the French call it. In 1827 Liszt published twelve studies 
for piano, which he eventually developed and expanded. 
probably stimulated by the etudes of Chopin, and reissued 
later as the Douze Etudes d’execution transcendentale. 

In Paris young Liszt came under the influence of Berlioz, 
whose Symphonie Fantastiaue opened up a new world to 
him. One of the first of the great Liszt piano transcrip- 
tions was the Berlioz symphony. 

In Paris, too, Liszt first met Richard Wagener who was 
then earning a miserable pittance as a publisher’s hack. 
Chopin was also one of the friends Liszt made in Paris. 
In this. same city likewise Liszt met the fascinating French 
woman, Comtesse d’Agoult, who became the mother of his 
three children, of whom the only surviving one today is the 
aged widow of Richard Wagner. The mother of Liszt’s 
children lies in the cemeterv of Pére Lachaise in Paris. 

Liszt, as all the world knows, invented the Symphonic 
Poem. But does.all the world know that Liszt got his first 
inspiration for his symphonic poems in Paris? At a partv 
he heard Victor Hugo recite a new noem. Ce qu’on Entend 
sur la Montagne. and the first symphonic poem in the his- 
torv of music was the result of Hugo’s poem. 

Liszt’s most ponular symphonic poem, Les Préludes. was 
inspired by the French poet, Lamartine. And his fourth 
was suggested by a visit to the galleries of the Louvre. 
where he saw an Etruscan vase ornamented with a repre 
sentation of the first poet-musician taming beasts and brutes 
with the magic of music. 

Liszt wrote his monograph on Chopin and other literary 


works in French, and he was directly responsible for the 
first performance on any stage of the greatest French 
opera of the nineteenth century, Saint-Saens’ Samson et 
Dalila, a work which he encouraged the neglected composer 
to write by promising to have it performed. 

Liszt’s connection with Paris and the French was there 
fore very important. 

In the height of his powers as a pianist he grew tired of 
the instrument and decided to devote himself to composition 
He therefore left the distractions of the great city behind 
him and retired to the quiet little German city of Weimar 
in 1847, when he was thirty-six years of age. Here he re 
mained till 1861, until the storm of opposition and bitter 
criticism from the conservative musicians of the day, nota 
bly Brahms and Joachim, drove him out 

If Liszt the king of pianists was a Parisian, Liszt the 
composer of the Symphonic Poems, the Dante symphony, 
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LISZT’S PARIS HOME. 

Entrance to his apartment in the Cité d’Antin, Paris, where 
he resided many years. 


the Faust symphony, the two piano concertos, the sonata, 
and other great works, was a resident of Weimar. Liszt 
certainly finished or composed most of his finest composi 
tions in Germany, which is the reason why he is often 
called a German musician. 

From Germany Liszt went to Rome to live, but no one 
has ever called him an Italian musician. 

He died in Germany on July 31, 1886, thirty-eight years 
ago today and was buried in Bayreuth, near his life long 
friend and son-in-law, the German composer, Richard 
Wagner. 

Give France and Germany due credit for his develop 
ment, but let him be known as the most eminent Hungarian 
musical genius. 
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MUSICAL COURIER 
HOW ALCOCK’S SUCCESS STARTED 


Well Known Contralto’s Progress Has Been Steady and 
Continuous 

The conclusion of her first year with the Metropolitan 
Opera Company finds Merle Alcock not only reéngaged for 
next season but appearing as contralto soloist in Beethoven's 
Ninth Symphony four times—with the Toronto Mendels- 
sohn Choir and Philadelphia Orchestra twice, under Dr. 
Leopold Stokowski; with the San Francisco Symphony in 
San Francisco, under Alfred Hertz (also in the quintet 
from Die Meistersinger), and finally with the New York 
Philharmonic, under Willem Mengelberg—all within the 
space of a few weeks, making a climax to a career which 
has been as brilliant as her rise has been rapid. Then, to 
show that she is not satisfied even with such fine laurels, 
Miss Alcock went to Ravinia Park for a summer engage- 
ment, 

In less than half a dozen years Merle Alcock’ has risen 
from comparative obscurity to one of the foremost oratorio 
singers of the day. As a recitalist she is in such demand 
that already she is booked completely for next October and 
in a busy season she has received such tributes as “a mag- 
nificent artist with a voice that is multi-colored and as rich 
as a viola.” (Pittsburgh Post.) 

How did it start? Where did such a romantic career 
begin? Quite appropriately, according to a story recently 
made public, it began with romance—the romance of a 
struggling engineer named Charles M. Schwab and an un- 
assuming girl named Eurania Dinkey. The road which 
Merle Alcock has had to travel to achieve this success has 
been considerably shortened because Mrs. Charles M. 
Schwab, remembering a certain song back in 1883, reached 
out a helping hand. 

This is the story as Miss Alcock tells it: “Mr. Schwab 
was an engineer for some steel company back in 1883 when 
he had occasion to call upon Mr. Dinkey in Loretto, Pa. 
In the living room a girl was singing. It was a simple song 

the kind that music teachers give their pupils. Mr. 
Schwab paused at the door. He loved music and he had 
himself learned to play the piano. He went in and asked 
Eurania Dinkey if he might not play for her while she 
sang. Eurania said he might. After that he wanted to 
come again and again, but Eurania would only let him come 
when her professor had given her a new song to learn. A 
few months later they were married. 

The story now jumps several years, in fact almost two 
score of years, to one evening in 1916. The scene takes 
place in the great stone mansion on Riverside Drive and 
Seventy-third street, in the home of Mr. and Mrs, Charles 
M. Schwab. A girl, Merle Alcock, was introduced, dark- 
haired and a little frightened. She was told that she would 
never be a success, but she sang and Mrs. Schwab, listening, 
forgot the stone mansion and the dinner guests ; she saw in-. 
stead a modest living room in Loretto, Pa., and a girl with 
her heart in her throat and a young man bending over 
the music. “My dear,” she told Miss Alcock, “your voice 
sounds like mine did when I was a girl.” It was then that 
Miss Alcock became a protegée of Mrs. Schwab—that she 
might do the things that Mrs. Schwab might have done 
if she hadn't been the wife of a millionaire. 

Predictions based upon her concert career regarding her 
operatic debut were more than justified when Miss Alcock 
appeared as Beppe in L’Amico Fritz last November. She 
proved herself a genuine operatic “find,” showing the New 
York critics that she is not only a splendid singer but a 
dramatic artist of importance. As Pitts Sanborn expressed 
it: “Merle Alcock stepped from her flourishing concert 
career upon the stage of the opera as if it had been her 
habit all her life long.” 

Later in the season Miss Alcock was given larger and 
more difficult roles, appearing in Coq d'Or three times, as 
Albine in Thais twice, in Le Roi de Lahore twice, as well 
as appearances in Tosca, Fedora and other operas upon 
more or less short notice. 

Despite all these successes and such splendid encourage- 
ment, Miss Alcock is one of those rare personalities in the 
concert world—a modest person. She does not want her 
rise to be referred to as “sensational,” but it has been 
steady and continuous. It is a rise that has been accom- 
plished chiefly by hard work and by careful preparation of 
many roles so that she has been ready to make the most 
of her opportunities when they came. D. 








A Ballad About the London String Quartet 
By An Anglophile. 


Never the sun on Britain sets 
Nor on this famous four 

They’ve traveled east and traveled west 
And none have traveled more. 


Four men who play as never can 
Another music team, i 
From the frozen plain to sunny Spain 
They’ve done what others dream. 


Yes, never the sun on Britain sets 
Nor on these men from London town 
Who've shown the world that string quartets 
May wear the victor’s crown! 





Paris Critics Hear Spalding Again 
Albert Spalding played once more in Paris, this time 
at an opera benefit where he was the only instrumental 
artist selected as soloist. And the French critics showed 
their appreciation of Spalding by going to hear him again 
even though they had heard him already three times in 
Paris this summer. 





Elwyn Artist Series 
The Elwyn Artist Series to be held in the Municipal 
Auditorium, Portland, Ore., for 1924-25 embraces ten lead- 
ing concert attractions available in America. The top 
price at this series will be only ten dollars, considerably less 
than most of. such courses, thus eliciting a greater response 
from patrons who buy season tickets. The ten “supreme 


events” at. Portland, Ore., include, in the ‘order named : 
Mario Chamlee, tenor; Cecilia Hansen, violinist, who is 
making her first tour of the Coast ; Isa Kremer, interna- 
tional balladist; Eva Gauthier, with her Java to Jazz pro- 
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gram; Maria Ivogun, coloratura soprano; Albert Spald- 
ing, violinist; Roland Hayes, tenor; San Carlo Grand 
Opera Company; Ernst von Dohnanyi, pianist; Mabel Gar- 
rison, soprano, and Reinald Werrenrath, baritone. Holders 
of the season tickets may choose between Maria Ivogun 
and Mabel Garrison, a rather difficult alternative, but neces- 
sary in order to keep the concerts down to only ten. 


ROSENTHAL REMEMBERS THE PAST 


After an absence of seventeen years Moriz Rosenthal 
begins his second American season in Denver early in 
November. Last year, upon his triumphant return, he 
played with nearly all the symphony orchestras in the 
country and was greeted by his old friends—those that 
were still living—and admirers who had heard him seven- 
teen, twenty and even thirty years ago flocked to pay tri- 
bute to a man who is still young, who still retells his 
famous anecdotes, and still astonishes the younger critics 
by his phenomenal playing. 

Mr. Rosenthal’s memory, not only of music, but of gossip 

and musical history is nearly as remarkable as his playing. 
When it is recalled that Moriz Rosenthal was born Decem- 
ber 18, 1862, at Lemberg, Poland, where his father was 
professor in the Academy, and that he knew personally 
most of the great musical giants of the nineteenth century, 
yet, with vigor as strong and mind as alert as ever, con- 
tinues to astonish his audiences, something of his remark- 
able prowess may be estimated. 
_ It was from his father that Rosenthal gained the solid 
foundations of the philosophical turn of mind which early 
in his career became very fully developed. At eight years 
of age the boy began the study of piano under a certain 
Galoth, whose method was curious in that he permitted his 
pupil absolute freedom in sight reading, transposing and 
modulating without paying over much attention to the sys- 
tematic development of his technic. All who have heard 
the pianist in later life will agree this system did the pian- 
ist no harm, for it is probable that there has never lived 
a player possessing a more perfect technic. Beethoven, 
Weber and others were one and all bravely attacked by 
this youth, who as yet, knew not a syllable of the conven- 
tional methods of fingering either the chords or scales. 

_ Speaking of those days Mr. Rosenthal said in a discus- 
sion he was indulging in shortly before he returned to 
Europe last Spring: “At the beginning of the nineteenth 
century after J. S. Bach, Philip Emanuel Bach, after 
Scarlatti, Haydn, Mozart; what next in the history of 
piano playing? Ludwig van Beethoven gave his heroic 
answer, his thirty-two sonatas for the piano, the last four 
already written for the modern hammer-clavier. This 
colossus of music has done more for the development of 
pianism than any of its predecessors. Compare the sonatas 
of Haydn and Mozart with those of Beethoven and his 
forerunners. Unhappily, or rather happily, Beethoven 
himself did not concentrate his mighty musical powers on 
the reproductive side of his art. The true piano virtuoso 
of this epoch was J. N. Hummel, pupil of Mozart and rival 
of Beethoven, not in composition, in spite of his wonder- 
ful F sharp minor sonata, but in the erotic field of a love 
affair, where both masters courted the same girl and con- 
clusively broke off their mutually friendly relations,” 

In 1872 Carl Mikuli; the editor of Chopin, who was 

then djrector of the Lemberg Conservatorium, took charge 
of Rosenthal’s education and within the same year played 
in public with him Chopin's rondo in C minor for two pianos 
All this time, however, nothing had been done to deter- 
mine Rosenthal’s ultimate career and it was only at. the 
urgent advice of Rafael Joseffy that the parents consented 
to Rosenthal’s career as a pianist. When in 1875 the 
family moved to Vienna, Rosenthal became a pupil of 
Josefty, who set to work systematically to ground the boy 
on Tausig’s method. The results were astonishing enough, 
since in 1876 Rosenthal played at his first public recital 
Beethoven's thirty-two variations, Chopin’s F minor con- 
certo and some Liszt and Mendelssohn. As Rosenthal him- 
self tells of that period: 
_ “Mikuli and Joseffy delighted my ear with an almost in- 
finite dynamic range from piano to pianissimo, but. they 
left it thirstily for orchestral effects, which | sought and 
found and learned from the old thunderer in Weimar and 
at home. But I learned much more than piano playing 
when I studied with Liszt. His aim was music, not. the 
piano, in spite of some outspoken pedantry as to pianistic 
accuracy and cleanness of execution. Well, those were 
unforgettable days, and we drank deeply from the intoxi- 
cating draughts the old wizard and great composer had 
brewed for us, in his sonatas, in his C minor ballades, and 
his three Mephisto Waltzes. But in spite of all this splen- 
dor new desires and new thirsts tormented me. I had heard 
Rubinstein.” 

Meanwhile Rosenthal had been touring. In 1876 Rosen- 
thal toured Roumania where at Bucharest the king created 
the fourteen-year-old lad court pianist. In the next year 
Liszt came into Rosenthal’s life and henceforth played a 
great part therein, and in 1878 and subsequently they were 
together in Weimar and Rome, As Liszt's pupil Rosen- 
thal appeared in Paris, St. Petersburg and elsewhere. But 
the philosophical studies were by no means neglected, for 
in 1880 Rosenthal qualified at the Staatsgymnasium in 
Vienna to take the philosophical course at the University 
where he studied with Zimmermann, Brentano, and Han- 
slick. Six years elapsed before he resumed public per- 
formances again. Then there followed in quick succession, 
after a triumph in the Liszt Verein in Leipzig, a long series 
of concert tours in America and elsewhere, which brought 
him ultimately to England in 1895 and to America again 
a year later, where, in the spring of 1907, he had one of his 
most successful tours, until his triumphant return last year. 

Mr. Rosenthal ended his discussion, recalling the past, 
by an attack upon men who called themselves the younger 
generation of piano players. “The mere fact,” he declared. 





‘“that one has not studied with Liszt, that one has not heard 


Anton Rubinstein is a colossal drawback and can never in 
its hopeless negativeness constitute any claim to distinction. 
Having missed the great triumvirate of Liszt, Chopin and 
Rubinstein, the pianists of the younger generation are 
bound to learn from us who had the privilege to study with 
these pianistic and musical giants. If they choose to turn 
away from us they harm us not, but only themselves.” 
You may differ from that if you like, but not publicly, 
for Rosenthal will hear of it or read it himself, and terrific 
will be his reply. He will annihilate you. mo. C. 
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THE CRIPPLED VOICE—PART II. 


By William A. C, Zerfi 


1924, by the Musical Courier Company. 








With reference to thé article published in the Musica 
Courter, issue of July 10, entitled “The Crippled Voice, 
Can It Be Restored?” there have been a nuinber of ques- 
tions raised regarding various points mentioned therein, 
particularly as to the manner in which the laryngoscope 
can be considered as an aid to the singing teachef. These 
questions are of so universal a nature and the writer feels 
that many who read the article in question have consciously 
or unconsciously formulated them, that a further elucidation 
would be of considerable advantage. 

In the first place, one who is not familiar with the actual 
manner in which the vocal organ functions, not merely 
theoretically, but practically by means of visual observa- 
tion, is dependent upon a system of guess-work as to just 
what is taking place within the throat. He hears the tone 
produced and thereupon infers, or we may say imagines 
that certain qualities and characteristics of the tone are due 
to certain manipulations of the vocal organ. It is futile 
to suggest that one who is ignorant of the actual function- 
ing of the organ itself is able to furnish anything which 
even) approaches a cotrect diagnosis of any existing dif- 
ficulties. What takes place when a teacher who lacks the 
tiecessary techitical knowledge endeavors to assist a singer 
to itipfove his totie quality is that he, by means of various 
experitnents, induces the singet to produce a quality of tone 
which satisfies his (the teacher's) eat, thereupon assuming 
that continual singing of this type of tone will result in the 
desired improvement. This procedure tay be said to rep- 
fesetit the cortierstone of the majority of vocal methods 
and will continue to be so until more exact information is 
demanded by the vocal profession at large. 

All who sing or speak ate familiar with the manner in 
whieh the voice may be made to assume certain qualities 
of tone origitially foreign to it by ineans of imitation. This 
is to Lé observed in the study of a foreign language, where 
the inflection and often the actual quality of the teacher's 
voice is imitated, This is a coniparatively satisfactory mode 
of procedure to employ in the acquiremetit of a foreign 
language, but the training of the voice for purposes of sotig 
is a vastly more ambitious and complicated procedure which 
cannot be compared with the adoption of even a large \ variety 
of new habits of inflection. The different vowel sounds 
used in speech are produced by changes in the size and 
shape of the mouth cavity, whereas the wide variety of 
pitch and greater volume of tone necessary for singing can 
only be attained by the development of the actual pitch 
producing muscles. Will it be contended that those who 
are in sublime ignorance of the very existence of these 
muscles and their actions are competent to pass judgment 
as to whether they are being developed or not? Volumes 
have been written as to the necessity for a teacher of sing- 
ing to possess a keen ear, but the association of defective 


Helen and Blanche Hodnett—American 
Chamber Singers” 

Recent reports from Vienna, Budapest, Pragtie atid other 
European miisical centers in Central atid Western Europe 
have informed the America public of the notable successes 
achieved my two Amertican Sisters, Helen and Blanche Hod- 
nett, and it may be interesting to hear more about these 
two port who have done so much credit musically abroad 
to their native country. They are American products, artis- 
tically speaking—natives of Lincoln, Ill, and for six seasons 
pupils of Oscar Seagle at Schroon Lake, N. Y. It was 
their distinguished teacher who took them abroad with him, 
in 1922, to study under him and under Jean de Reszke, and 
later to embark on an international musical career. 

The debut of the two young artists was made only a few 
months ago, on March 6, at the Salle Messerer, Marseilles 
(France), and the great success which accompanied their 
first appearance resulted in an offer for an extensive con- 
cert tour of the French Riviera, Concerts at Cannes, Nice, 
Hyere, St. Raphael and Mentone followed, and the success 
with both press and public resulted in return engagements 
at Cannes and Nice. While at Nice, the two artists were 
heard by Dr. Hohenberg, the Vienna concert manager, who 
immediately offered them a big tour of the Central Euro- 
pean music centers. They appeared with tremendous suc- 
cess at Vienna, Budapest, Prague, Graz (Austria) and Linz 
(Austria), and their reception was so enthusiastic as to 
bring return engagements at Vienna and Budapest. Con- 
certs at Berlin, Paris and London followed, and for next 
season the two artists are almost solidly booked for Central 
and Western Europe. They intend to return to their native 
country for their first American tour in the season 1925-26 

Helen Hodnett, the soprano, has a high soprano voice 
of great lightness and flexibility. Blanche Hodnett is a 
contralto of enormous range—one of those real contralto 
voices which have become rare in these days. Both artists 
have met with enthusiastic success in their arias, as wit- 
nessed by their large number of excellent criticisms of which 
a few will soon be reproduced in this paper. But the unique 
and fascinating feature of their recitals is their duet work, 
and it is in this seldom cultivated branch of musical art 
that they have achieved their greatest successes. All critics 
unanimously emphasize the excellent blending of their 
voices and the marvellous perfection of their ensemble. 
The programs which they have been presenting through- 
out Europe compromise the rarely heard classic duets of 
Mendelssohn, Schumann and Brahms, and also some of 
the most popular operatic duets, such as that from Madame 

Butterfly. It is this part of their concert which will en- 
dear them to the hearts of their American hearers, especially 
in those cities where grand opera is rarely if ever per- 
formed. Their programs are sure to win for them great 
success in their native country even more perhaps than in 


qualities of tone with their mechanical cause is a matter 
of training, and the endowment of the most superb sense 
of hearing imaginable cannot obviate the necessity for a 
thorough acquaintance with the mechanics of tone pro- 
duction. It cannot be too strongly affirmed that one who 
is not accurately informed regarding all factors concerned 
with the production of tone, no matter what knowledge of 
music atid experience in actual singing he may have had, 
is powerless to be of any but ephemeral assistance to a 
singer, and stich help is in reality no help at all. 

Another point raised is as to how it is possible to derive 
benefit from a laryngoscopical examination when the muscles 
of the larynx cannot be seen in actual operation. That 
these muscles are largely concealed is true enough, but the 
results of their actions upon the cords can be well ob- 
served, and it is with these results that we are concerned. 
Faulty functioning is evidenced by the manner in which the 
cords respond upon the attempt to phonate and much can be 
learned from such an examination. It is, however, obvious 
that such a picture is intelligible only when the actions 
and interactions of muscles and cartilages are thoroughly 
understood. Such understanding can only be reached by a 
patient and persistent endeavor to bridge over the gap which 
exists between theoretical knowledge derived from a study 
of models and drawings and that of the actual laryngo- 
scopical picture, 

A perusal of literature dealing with the voice will reveal 
the fact that almost invariably the actual operation of the 
larynx itself is either avoided or receives scant mention. 
Other points such as breathing, resonance, articulation, are 
persistently stressed. However, when all this has been 
sifted down it will be found that a singer is dependent 
upon the correct functioning of his larynx and ultimately 
stands or falls by this very thing. W hether an instrument 
has one type of construction or another, whether it is to be 
used for the production of tone or for any other purpose, 
one poifit is unassailable, namely, it must function cor- 
rectly to give satisfactory service. No matter how slight 
the imperfection in operation may be it will become worse if 
tiot detected, and the more finely constructed the instru- 
metit, the greater the damage neglect will produce. The 
human voice is produced by the operation of an instru 
ment of infinite delicacy and intricacy of construction, and 
it can only give satisfactory service when functioning cor- 
rectly. Will it be argued that knowledge which takes a laryn- 
gologist years of special study to learn can be picked up at 
random by the average musician or singer, or many we insist 
that this is impossible ? Is the teacher of singing a teacher “by 
divine right” or must he submit himself to the laws of 
study which control and regulate all other arts and sciences ? 
This is the question which the vocal profession must soon 
answer if it is to be TOChgTOS | as a real profession 


the European musical centers where they are already fa 
vorites. 


Earliest Date Booked for Sundelius 


Marie Sundelius will open her 1924-25 season, as things 
now stand, at Burlington, Vt., on September 29, Contracts 
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for a recital in that city have just been signed, the engage- 
ment being due to the great success the popular Metropolitan 
Opera singer made in Montpelier, Vt., when she sang there 
this last season. 





Busy Summer Session:at the Cornish 


The summer school at the Cornish School, Seattle, has 
the largest enrollment ever on record this year, and through 
out the whole of the second week pupils were still pouring 
in for registration from all parts of the States, 

Walter Nash who recently joined the faculty as teacher 
of theory has his days crowded with classes. Theodore 
Spiering has representatives in his class from New York, 
Chicago, Montana, Oregon, California. In the department 
of Public School Music there are students from Idaho and 
Texas. Adolph Bolm’s class is the largest he has ever had 
here and includes pupils from New York, Chicago, Cali- 
fornia, British Columbia, Oregon, Washington, Idaho, Mon 
tana. Alexander Sklarewski, the Russian pianist, is giving 
a series of Wednesday morning concerts and the two that 
have taken place to date have been enthusiastically greeted 
by large audiences. Louise Van Ogle assists at these with 
expli anatory talks. Students are entitled to these concerts 
free of charge and tickets are on sale at the box office for 
all those interested in music. Mr. Sklarewski is a serious 
artist and his classes in piano interpretation are becoming 
very popular with the advanced students 


English Opera Engages Dippel and Morgan 


Andreas Dippel, who recently anmpuneed his plans for 
establishing an Operatic Institute in New York, has accept- 
ed an offer from the English Grand Opera Company, begin- 
ning September 1, whereby he will assume the direction 
of the rehearsals for Der Ring des Nibelungen that is to 
be heard in English at Carnegie Hall, in November. Rhys 
Morgan, the twenty-seven-year-old Welsh tenor, who had 
marked success on the concert stage last season, has been 
engaged as a member of the organization, and will make 
his first appearance on Monday evening, November 24, at 
Carnegie Hall, when he will sing the role of Siegfried 

Salzedo Opens the Bar Harbor Series 
Salzedo has been engaged to open the annual Bar Harbor 

August Series of concerts ( August 2) given at the beauti 
ful Temple of Art. This is Salzedo’s fifteenth appearance 
in Bar Harbor He is also scheduled for a recital on 
August 9 at the new Summer School, The Music Box, in 
Cummington, Mass. 
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MUSICAL COURIER 


PARIS CONCERT HALLS RESOUND TO PERFORMANCES 
OF COSMOPOLITAN THRONG OF ARTISTS 





Lester Donahue, Reinald Werrenrath, Hans Kindler, Florence Stern and Tascha Sinayeff Among the American Entries— 
The Old Salle Pleyel to Become Salle Chopin—Byrne Pupils Give Unusual Recital. 


Paris, June 30,—Standing at the back of the Salle Gaveau 
last Thursday evening and watching the rapt attention of 
an audience which filled the concert room full to listen to 
Roland Hayes sing Negro Spirituals, | wondered why so 
many fine artists had to sing to empty halls. Roland Hayes 
sings well, as everybody knows, but he is not the only 
inger who sings well. However, he fills the hall every 
time he sings. Would he fill the hall if he sang only the 
German songs of Schubert and Schumann and the English 
songs of Quilter? I doubt it. I think that most of his 
audience consider the Negro Spirituals as the climax of 
the programs and would be greatly disappointed if he 
omitted them. Other singers give those Spirituals from 
time to time without much success, showing that success 
does not lie entirely in the song or in the singing, but in 
the perfect adaptation of the style of the interpreter to 
the nature of the composition being interpreted. If Hans 
von Bulow and Eugen D’Albert had played Chopin ex- 
clusively and no Beethoven, or if De Pachmann and Pade- 
rewski had played Beethoven exclusively and not Chopin, 
what kind of success would they have had? They might 
have had exactly the same kind of success Roland Hayes 
would have had with Schubert, Schumann, and Roger 
Quilter, with no Negro Spirituals, 

! had the same conviction at the Mozart performances 
hy the Vienna Opera Company. Surely Mozart meant his 
operas to be given with the lilt and spirit and rhythms of 
those Viennese players. An Italian company might have 
sung more beautifully, perhaps; a French company might 
have acted with as much spirit and more stage effects, per- 
haps. But Mozart seemed to have left his spirit in Vienna 
when he passed behind the curtain of the silent theater of 
death. 1 do not like to print the statement that a Mozart 
opera is not enough to attract me to an opera house. That 
is so, because 1 have had to hear so many performances by 
English, French, Italian companies who failed to supply the 
kind of spirit which alone can make Mozart's operas inter- 
esting 

The Italian baritone Caesar Formichi makes certain char- 
acters in Italian operas live like human beings in actual 
life. Chaliapin does the same with Russian characters. 
The Vienna singers, Formichi, Chaliapin, Hayes, are good 
in many kinds of music, but inimitable and convincing and 
only at their very best in the works which are akin to their 
temperaments and experience. 

Tue ConvincinG STRAVINSKY 

Stravinsky is to my mind the king of all the composers 
of the school of discords for the simple reason that he 
writes convincingly in a style which seems perfectly natural 
to him. The other clashers appear to be trying to be modern 
and as unlike the ancient schools of Chopin, Schumann, 
Wagner, as possible. A few weeks ago Paris heard the 
first performance of Stravinsky's L’Histoire du Soldat. 
Preceding this stage work was performed for the first 
time on any stage a new opera by the English composer 
Lord Berners. As there were severai other concerts and 
entertainments in various parts of Paris that evening | 
asked a friend to use my tickets. The friend happened to 
he Alfred Quinn, fresh from Berlin, where he had already 
heard the Stravinsky work, and from whence he wrote so 
many letters to the Musica Courter during the past two 
vears. He told me that the work by Lord Berners, Le 
Carrosse du St. Sacrament, was far less discordant than 
the Stravinsky opera, more like the standard works of the 
later classical schools now represented by Richard Strauss; 
melodious, exceedingly well scored for orchestra. But it 
failed in spite of all these good points to hold the atten- 
tion of the audience. So many hearers left the theate® 
during the performance that only about half the original 
audience remained to hear the next work. Lord Berners 
apparently was trying to express himself through a medium 
which does not altogether suit him. That is no criticism 
of his abilities as a musician. No literary critic today 
judges the value of Thackery by his verses, or of Charles 
Lamb by his novel.‘ 

Wuat Werrenrata Dip 

Reinald Werrenrath made his first appearance in Paris— 
| am told it was his first appearance here—in the second 
week of June, when the roses were in bloom. As every 
man, woman, child, saint and sinner, politician, gentleman 
and music critic in the United States has heard Werren- 
rath in person or on a revolving disc, IT shall say nothing 
about how he sang. The artists’ room after the recital 
was about as densely crowded with Americans as a Broad- 
way subway train at six o'clock in the evening. What 
impressed me most was the national characteristics ex- 
pressed by the composers of the songs Reinald Werrenrath 
sang. It was evident that the composers of the Italian 
and French songs lived in a land of flowers and sunshine. 
A sad song by an Italian is like an Italian landscape on 
a rainy day. As Longfellow says, “some days must be dark 
and dreary,” but the dark and dreary days of the French 
and italian composers are abnormal. The Scandinavian 
composers, Hakon Borresen, Carl Nielsen, P. E. Lange- 
Muller, who were the composers of three songs Werrenrath 
sang, showed in their songs that there was gloom in 
northern nights, cold in dull and cloudy winters, a tinge of 
melancholy in all their joy, like the tempered and golden 
yellow in the sunlight of the brightest October afternoon. 
The Scandinavians may scorn the suggestion that they are 
a sad and pensive race. They show it in their music never- 
theless, for there is nothing quite as sensitive as music to 
express the finer subtleties of the composer’s nature. Per- 
sonally, I did not care for some of the songs on the pro- 


gram. I did not like to hear an artist come down to the 
level of some of the ditties on the Werrenrath program 
in the Salle Gaveau. Is it better to sing a poor song well 
or a good song badly? Well, I can hear good songs badly 
sung any day of the week. Perhaps I ought to be grateful 
to Reinald Werrenrath for singing a few poor songs 
well. It makes a pleasant change. 
KINDLER, FLORENCE STERN 

On Wednesday, June 11, I heard a big man play the 
cello and a little girl play the violin. I went to the cello 
recital first and consequently will ignore the rule of so- 
ciety that ladies must get the first attention. The cellist 
was Hans Kindler, who played to a large audience in the 
Salle des Agriculteurs. When I heard that great round, 
smooth, luscious tone and perfect intonation, I could un- 
derstand why so fine an artist as Kindler was applauded 
from Maine to California last season. I heard him play 
a Bach sonata superbly and do some brilliant work in an 
Italian composition before I hurried to the Salle Gaveau 
where Florence Stern was creating the greatest enthusiasm 
with her violin. 

I remember perfectly well slinging my camera over my 
shoulder and riding my bicycle to a historic cathedral not 
far from London on a bright spring day a few seasons ago. 
My diary tells me that that day was the date on which 
Florence Stern was born in California. In the meantime 
my photograph has appeared in the Musicat Courter and 
Florence Stern, with the help of her own genius, the in- 
struction of Leopold Auer and others, has learned how to 
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play the violin to the astonishment of those who under- 
stand violin playing and the delight of those who do not. 
April 2, 1908, therefore, is an important date. 

She began her program with César Franck’s sonata, 
which of course I did not hear, I was told that the pianist 
Yovanovitch played with too much power, and that the 
Gagliano violin was occasionally submerged in waves of 
Gaveau piano tone. | know that singers and violinists are 
in the habit of complaining that the piano was too loud 
and I pay very little attention to their comments. Florence 
Stern herself made no complaint however and I am inclined 
to believe that the Franck sonata went as well as the D 
minor concerto by Vieuxtemps which I heard the violinist 
play with a piano accompaniment by Yovanovitch. The 
ast group on the program consisted of Sarasate’s Romance 
Andalouse, Paganini’s Fantasia on a Theme from Moses 
in Egypt, for G string only, and the showy and melodious 
Souvenir de Moscou by Wieniawski. In addition to a 
beautiful tone, a brilliant technic, a good training in style, 
Florence Stern has the inborn and unbuyable art of pleas- 
ing her hearers and keeping their attention to the end. 
Whenever she plays she gets engagements for other appear- 
ances. Managers come and make offers for tours. In other 
words, she has something to sell which the public seems 
willing to buy. Many another good artist has to spend 
no end of money giving concerts to educate the public to 
listen to them. If Florence Stern is handicapped in any 
way it must be by the smallness of her hand, for she is 
small of stature in every way. I do not see how she could 
play better with a bigger hand, and certainly her dainty ap- 
pearance and childlike manner make her doubly attractive 
to the audience. 

Anp Bertue Erza 

Berthe Erza sang a group of Beethoven songs for her 
first selection, and a variety of vocal works by Balakirew and 
Borodine, Moussorgsky, later in the evening to the great 
delight of her audience. This was much more than the 
usual vocal relief heard at violin or piano recitals in gen- 
eral. Berthe Erza has a powerful voice and interprets 
like an accomplished artist. Her hearers gave her un- 
stinted applause. 

Tuey Pay to Hear KocHansxr 

The violinist Kochanski is highly esteemed in Paris. At 
all of his appearances here this season T am told that he 
had as great success as he had at his recital last Friday 
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evening. When an artist has the concert room full in Paris 
it may safely be said that he is an attraction. I have writ- 
ten in a former letter that there is a heavy tax on all 
tickets, complimentary or not. There are no free tickets 
here. Even the music critics, though euphoniously called 
representatives of the press, have to pay an entrance tax 
on their tickets unless they have the Carte Rouge of the 
Parisian Press Syndicat, which has the legal authority 
to issue the cards that exempt the bearer from paying con- 
cert and opera taxes. I know to my cost the time and 
trouble required to get the Carte Rouge, and thus I am 
aware that not more than half-a-dozen of the audience in 
the concert room got in without paying a generous tax. 
Therefore I repeat that Kochanski had a large audience, 
which means that many persons paid to hear him, which 
means that that particular violinist has that that that par- 
ticular artist may well be proud of. 
Cortot Wortuy or His Hire 
Among the throng of pianists who have played in Paris 
during the past few weeks Cortot should receive the great- 
est amount of credit for an enormous amount of solid, 
honest, high class work. His recitals covered practically 
the entire concert repertory of pianists, and his recitals to 
classes of students were feats of endurance, mentally and 
physically, quite apart from their artistic value. I heard 
a disappointed pianist complain about the amount of money 
that went into Cortot’s pockets, while his were always 
empty. Well, if any laboring man was ever worthy of 
his hire, 1 think the pianist who worked as hard as Cortot 
must have worked to memorize and perform the entire 
literature of the piano deserves more than all the money he 
can get for his work. Let some of those lazy, half-hearted 
musicians do some long continued, hard work before they 
complain about the success of a few who have succeeded 
by work, physical and mental. 
IGN ACE 
I went to the Théatre des Champs Elysées to watch the 
crowds surge into the big auditorium to hear Paderewski 
give his recital for the benefit of the aged musicians of 
the Conservatoire. When I saw the ticket office closed and 
dozens of disappointed people turned away I thought it 
hardly worth while showing my press card. But one of the 
managers of the house took me with him to another part of 
the theater and I heard Paderewski from very close quar- 
ters. He was playing Mozart when I entered. Then he 
played Beethoven’s D minor sonata, and the Brahms Varia- 
tions on the A minor Paganini Caprice, with Schumann's 
Nachtstiicke as an encore. The remainder of the program 
consisted mostly of Chopin and Liszt, which I did not wait 
to hear, as other duties called me elsewhere. I really can- 
not say that I heard anything very wonderful in the way 
of piano playing. But I heard a great personality using 
the piano as a means of telling the audience his message. 
And he told it. That is where some of the very marvelous 
pianists fail. They do not tell it. Paderewski played 
well enough to play on his audience. Many another much 
finer player plays only on the keys of his instrument; and 
no farther. That is why Paderewski was able to hand 
over such a great sum to the home of rest for aged musi- 
cians. 
A. R. Is Mopern 
Arthur Rubinstein gave several recitals during the past 
few weeks but other concerts and engagements keep me 
away from all of them. He has a good reputation here, 
and I often hear admirers of his praise his brilliance. Some 
of his programs contain a. little more of the extremely 
modern music than IT care to hear all at once, but certain 
friends of mine find those same programs more than 
usually attractive. After all, the only safe guide an artist 
can have is his own delight in playing the music of his pro- 
gram. If he does not like it, he may rest assured that 
few in his audience will be carried away by it. 
Lester Donanur Has Time 
Lester Donahue arrived from Rome last week and gave 
a recital in the Salle des Agriculteurs. He had a fairly 
large audience about half of which consisted of Americans, 
so far as I could judge. The artists’ room was full of his 
fellow-countrymen after the recital. Lester Donahue is an 
artist who makes a good appearance on the platform, which 
is one thing, and plays the piano extremely well in addi- 
tion, which is another thing. He played clearly and dis- 
tinctly, avoiding altogether the massed effect of the smudge 
artist who cares little for the composer’s notes as long as 
he gets what he calls the atmosphere and spirit of the 
piece. Lester Donahue has plenty of atmosphere and spirit, 
but he gets them with clear phrasing and clean passage 
playing. He was very warmly applauded by his hearers 
and had to add several numbers to his program. It seemed 
to me sometimes that he could have been a little more 
deliberate and not in quite so much of a hurry to get on 
with the next note and waste no time between pe 
That very admirable American business trait is of secon- 
dary importance in Chopin’s Berceuse for instance, in which 
the composer gives no hint that time is money or that the 
last train is just starting for home. I do not wish to ex- 
aggerate and leave the impression that Lester Donahue 
rushed through his pieces at top speed. Far from it; he 
played admirably. All I mean is that he might waste a 
little time over some of the numbers on his program with- 
out hurting them. The bustle of New York and the hustle 
of Chicago were unknown to Jupiter the Thunderer, Liszt, 
and to Chopin, the Israfel with his heart strings for a lute. 
An Unusuat Puptrs’ Recirar 
I think I may safely credit John F. Byrne with the most 
extraordinary pupils’ concert I ever heard. I do not mean 
by that to say his pupils sang better than the pupils of some 
other teachers I know. All teachers have pupils who can 
never be made to do anything very well. Nevertheless T 
must repeat that the Byrne concert was a most unusual 
(Continued on page 31) 
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NEW HAVEN HEARS YALE SCHOOL 
OF MUSIC IN FINAL CONCERT 


Gigli, Assisted by Morrison and Lupo, Enjoyed—Notes 


New Haven, Conn., July 8—The Yale School of Music 
gave its commencement concert in Woolsey Hall, on June 
4, before a capacity house. The New Haven Symphony 
Orchestra assisted, under the baton of Dean David Stanley 
Smith and Hugo Kortschak, concertmaster. Two pupils 
from New Haven to appear on the program were Loretta 
Cannon Yates, soprano, who sang Elsa’s Dream from 
Lohengrin with ease of tone, excellence of diction and fine 
musicianship, and Mabel Alice Deegan, violinist, who won 
the Empire District young artists’ contest of the National 
Federation of Music Clubs. Her rendition of Saint-Saéns’ 
Introduction and Rondo Capriccioso brought forth pro- 
longed applause and she was highly praised by Mr. Kort- 
schak, her instructor, who led the orchestra for that number. 
Miss Deegan has remarkable talent and musicianship, 

Three orchestral numbers, composed by the students of 
the school, were played, the first being concert overture in 
E flat by Arthur Hall, of New Haven; Halcyone, a sym- 
phonic poem by Jacob Louis Von Der Mehden, of Say - 
brook, who conducted the orchestra for his number, and 
overture in D major by Helen Virginia Cain, of Green- 
field, Mass., who received the Morris Steinert prize for the 
best original composition in larger form. Miss Cain is a 
pianist and vocalist of ability and a versatile musician, 

Chopin's concerto in E minor for piano and orchestra was 
splendidly played by Giovannina Maria de Blasiis, of Glens 
Falls, N. Y., who was awarded the Julia E. Stanley Knight 
prize given (for the first time) to a student of piano, play- 
ing in the school for not less than two years, who shows 
the greatest talent. 

Dorothy Gertrude Hull gave an excellent rendition of the 
largo and allegro ma non troppo from Reinhold’s suite No. 
7 for piano and string orchestra. Charles William Platt 
sang O tu Palermo, from Verdi's Sicilian Vespers, with 
excellent tone and diction, Ronald Walter Ingalls played 
Mozart’s adagio in E for violin with fine tone and finish. 

During the intermission announcements were made of the 
prize winners by Dean Henry Solon Graves. The Benjamin 
Jepson prize was awarded to Lucille Rosan Reed, of New 
Haven. The Julia E. Lockwood prizes were presented to 
Angeline Kelley, soprano, of Yonkers, N. Y., and in organ 
playing to Albert Iver Coleman, of New Haven. The 
Frances E. O. Kellogg prize of $100 was divided between 
Evelyn Dillon Mar, of West Haven, and Helen Joy Sleeper, 
of East Boston, Mass. The Lucy Bell Woodward prizes 
were awarded to Putnam Calder Aldrich, of Providence, 
R. L, for piano playing; to Alfonso Cavallaro, of New 
Haven, for theory, and to Marian Keller, of New Haven, 
for organ. Two prizes of $20 and $10 respectively, for the 
best entrance examinations in piano playing, were awarded 
Mary Louise Throop, of Lakeside, Conn., and William Vin- 
cent Batelli, of New Haven. Of the twelve awards made 
this year, seven went to Connecticut students, six of whom 
live in New Haven. 

It was also announced that the New Haven Musicians’ 
Protective Association had voted to establish a Louis Fels- 
burg scholarship in the Yale School of Music, carrying with 
it an annual compensation of $100 for instruction in one of 
the branches of music to which Mr, Felsburg was devoted. 

This announcement was received with tremendous ap- 
plause, as Mr. Felsburg was a popular and beloved musi- 
cian. 





Geir HEarp. 


A delightful concert, given at the close of the season, was 
that at the Palace Theater on May 11, when Beniamino 
Gigli, assisted by Abbie Morrison and Louis Lupo, sang 
before a capacity house. The program consisted of favorite 
classics for voice and violin, each received with prolonged 
applause. Mr. Gigli was hardly given time to catch his 
breath between recalls and encores, with which he was most 
generous. His histrionic and musical artistry was all that 
could be, desired and most gratifying to his listeners. Miss 
Morrison was at her best in an operatic duet sung with Mr. 
Gigli and displayed a fine voice. 

New Haven was indebted to Mr. Lupo, a pupil of Leo- 
pold Auer, for bringing Mr. Gigli here, and the audience 
was most attentive during the groups he played. Vito Car- 
nevali proved satisfying at the piano for both Mr. Gigli 
and Miss Morrison, while Henry G. Jacob was equally so 
for Mr. Lupo. 

Nores. 

The Musical Clubs of Holy Cross College gave an ex- 
cellent concert at the Shubert Theater on May 20 before a 
packed house. Their work was remarkably good, the glee 
club singing with finish and fine tone color. J. Edward 
Bouvier proved most efficient as director. It was the first 
concert given by this college and it is safe to predict a 
capacity house at any they may put on here. New Haven 
was glad to greet Joseph J. O’Brien, John B. Reynolds and 
Frank J. Ryan, the three local men of the glee club. 

In Woolsey Hall, on the evening of June 16, the Yale 
Glee and Banjo Clubs gave an excellent concert before the 
commencement guests. The soloists were Charles Kull- 
man, baritone, and J. N. Hall, leader of the Banjo Club, 
whose performance on that instrument proved unusually 


fine. 

On June 17 and 18 in Center Church House, Prof, E. A. 
Parsons, teacher of pianoforte, presented several of his 
artist pupils in recitals before large audiences. Among those 

rforming were Samuel Yaffe, Florence Morrison, Alice 
M. Lederer, Mary Anna Maraffi and others. Their work 
was up to the usual high standard maintianed by Prof. 
Parsons. 

The pupils of May Bradley Kelsey gave an excellent song 
recital in St. Paul’s Parish House, on June 11, before a 
large and enthusiastic audience. Mrs. Kelsey is the soprano 
soloist and director of the choir of that church. She is a 
thorough musician, having been the studio accompanist for 
David Bispham for several seasons. Twenty-nine of her 
pupils performed, among those most advanced being Bertha 
Warner Pierce and Mrs. William H. Crawford, both of 
whom have church positions and do splendid work, 

Mark Chestney gave his annual pupils’ recital in Center 
Church House on June 6, presenting fifty-four on the pro- 
gram, The assisting artists were Sarah Tarleton Fiske, 
soprano, and Dr. Frank T. O'Neil, baritone; with Mrs. 
Van Court Tapp and Mrs. John J. Mulvihill at the piano; 
and also the New Haven Concert Orchestra. | 

Enrica Clay Dillon and Susan Hawley Davis have opened 
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the Davis-Dillon Studio here, where they have been giving 
auditions to those desirous of joining the Opera Players’ 
Inc. company, Sarah Tarleton Fiske has signed up for two 
years and is most enthusiastic over the project. It is hoped 
that many other talented local musicians will avail them- 
selves, if able to s the requirements, of learning the 
cone of opera and stage from so finished a coach as Miss 
illon. 

Mark Chestney, Albert Iver Coleman and Elbert J. Rich- 
mond have sailed for France where they will take the sum- 
mer course at Fontainebleau. The two former will study 
violin and organ. 

William E. Haesche, head of the theory department of 
Hollis College, Hollis, Va., has returned to his summer 
home at the Thimble Islands. Mr. Haesche was formerly 
instructor in violin and theory of music at the Yale School 
of Music and has many associations with New Haven, His 
composition, symphonic poem, Legend of the South, recently 
heard in a concert given in Roanoke, Va., by the Philadelphia 
Festival Orchestra, under the direction of Dr. Thaddeus 
Rich, won new laurels for Mr. Haesche. 

The St. Ambrose Music Club held its annual meeting on 
June 2 when Marion Wickes Fowler was re-elected pres- 
ident; Mrs. Van Court Tapp, vice-president; Anne White, 
recording secretary; Minnie Mills Cooper, corresponding 
secretary; Grace Burnes Munson, treasurer; Rosabelle- 
Frushour Lines, librarian, and Mrs, W. S. Horton, historian ; 
directors for two years—Mrs. Benjamin J. Davis, Grace 
Walker Nichols and Mrs, Robert Delvey. Miss Fowler 
was the chairman for Music Week and successfully carried 
out her original program. 

The St. Ambrose Junior Music Club elected the following 
officers at its first annual meeting on June 9: President, 
Estella Merica Huni; vice-president, Stephen Wilchynski ; 
recording secretary, Constance Needham; corresponding 
secretary, Dorothy Bishop; treasurer, Mabel Schroeder; 
librarian, Dorothy Heinberg, and historian, Lucille Reed. 

The St. Ambrose Juvenile Music Club also held its first 
annual meeting on June 6 and elected the following officers : 
President, Adele Brodhead; vice-president, Doris McPhee ; 
recording secretary, Elizabeth Warner; corresponding sec- 
retary, Frederick Schneider; treasurer, Winifred Marvin; 


librarian, Barbara Bowman, and historian, Ruth eg 
G. S. B 


Lamond in America in October 


Lamond, whose interpretations of Beethoven, Liszt and 
Chopin are recognized as the standard for all pianists, will 
appear on October 20, in a recital program under the auspices 
of the University of Rochester, at Rochester, N. Y.; No 
vember 1, at Jordan Hall, Boston, Mass.; November 5 and 
December 3, in recital at Aeolian Hall, New York, and on 
November 9 he will play at the Play House, Chicago. On 
December 8 Lamond will fill an engagement at Springfield, 
Ill, and on January 22, he will make an appearance with the 


‘Rochester Symphony Orchestra. 


Prior to his opening concert in the East on October 20, 
Lamond will fill a number of engagements in British Colum- 
bia and in the State of Washington. These activities have 
been arranged for Lamond by A. H. Handley, of Boston, 
who is now the manager of this sterling artist. 

Lamond is now in Berlin, where he is filling a number of 
concert engagements, after a busy season in Austria and 
Czechoslovakia. Mr. Handley expects to arrange for 
Lamond a tour in Australia after the close of the season in 
this country. 


Levitzki Popular with Colleges 


Among the concert engagements of Mischa Levitzki for 
next season are included the following colleges: Wells Col- 
lege at Aurora, N. Y. (his fourth appearance at this col- 
lege), Westminster College at New Wilmington, Pa., and 
Coe College at Cedar Rapids, Ia. 


Bates Teaching in Toronto and Buffalo 
Walter Bates, teacher of singing, divides his pedagogical 
activities between Toronto, Can., and Buffalo, N. Y. Mr. 
Bates is tenor soloist at the Central Presbyterian Church, 
Buffalo. 


il 
KANSAS UNIVERSITY ACTIVITIES 


Lawrence, Kans., July 19.—Dean Swarthout of the 
School of Fine Arts, Kansas University, announces the 
following appointments to the faculty for the ensuing year: 
H. C. Taylor of Tulsa, Okla., as professor of piano. Mr. 
Taylor has been head of the piano department of Tulsa 
University for two years and, previous to that, with Bay- 
lor College, Tex.; Mt. Union College, Ohio; Wesleyan Col- 
lege, Ga.; Nashville College for Women, Tenn., and Texas 
Woman’s College, Fort Worth, Tex. Mr. Taylor is a 
graduate of Syracuse University and has had nearly two 
years’ private study under Rafael Joseffy. 

As professor of violin is Karl Andrist, for seven years a 
student and two years an instructor at McPhail School of 
Music, Minneapolis, Minn., and for three years a student 
under Ysaye. For three years he has been one of the first 
violins with the Cincinnati Symphony Orchestra, and for 
the past year has been concertmaster of the symphony ot 
chestra at the Capitol Theater in Cincinnati. 

As an assistant professor in voice is Minna Dorn, of Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio, graduate of the Cincinnati College of Music, 
1915, and postgraduate of the Cincinnati Conservatory ot 
Music in 1919, Miss Dorn was for two years head of the 
voice department of All Saints Episcopal College at Vicks 
burg, Miss., and for two years a member of the Junior 
Artists Faculty of the Cincinnati Conservatory of Music; 
also for three years leading contralto of the Cincinnati 
Symphony Orchestra, with Ysaye as conductor 

All three of these young artists are soloists of fine abil 
ity and will appear in separate recital at K. U. early in the 
fall. 

The completed list for the twenty-second annual Uni 
versity Concert Artists’ Series for the season 1924-1925 
is as follows: October 20, Chicago Opera Company Trio, 
consisting of Lucie Westen and Messrs. Cotreuil and Rog 
erson in operatic ensemble, including The Secret of Suzanne 
November 17, Harold Bauer; December 1, Louis Graveure ; 
February 16, Wanda Landowska; March 16, Francis Mac 
Millen; April 6, Alberto Salvi, and May 5, Minneapolis 
Symphony Orchestra in two concerts E. D. O 


Curtis Institute Teacher at Lake George 

Perley Dunn Aldrich, one of the vocal teachers engaged 
for the new Curtis Institute of Music in Philadelphia, is 
spending the summer with a few pupils at his summer 
home at Hague on Lake George, N. Y. Mr. Aldrich owns 
a lovely home on the shore of the lake and for ten years 
has taken a few pupils with him. This summer he will 
teach only four weeks, taking a longer rest than usual in 
preparation for a very full season next yeat 


Damrosch Preparing Interesting Programs 


Three interesting musical events scheduled by Walter 
Damrosch for the coming season are the Brahms double 
concerto for violin and cello to be played by Kochanski 
and Salmond; the Mozart “Symphonie Concertanta” for 
violin and viola, to be played by Dushkin and Tertis, and 
the Bach double concerto for two violins to be played by 
Kochanski and Spalding. 


Barozzi Booked for Cleveland Recital 
Socrate Barozzi, the Roumanian violinist, has been booked 
for a recital in Cleveland, O., directly after the first of the 
year. On account of the large Roumanian population of 
that city, unusual advertising methods will be resorted to 
by the local manager and the concert will be under special 
auspices. 


MORTIMER KAPHAN 


America’s Foremost Portrayer of Charies Dickens’ Characters 


HARRIET DE YOUNG KAPHAN 


Soprano, formerly with Chicago Grand Opera Co. 
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MANA-ZUCCA 
“THOSE DAYS GONE BY” 
“THE ORY oF THE WOMAN” 


Harriet McConnell of Paris 

















writes: 

Will you kindly number me 
among the fold singing your 
wonderful song The Cry of the 
Woman,"’——this chanson d'art It 
has 4@ great human appeal that 


will reach multitude, praying 
daily to see “‘Love's face before 
they die.”’ 

Percy Long says 

‘Those Days Gone By is one 
of the finest and most singable 
hallads I have ever sung. 

Emilio Roxas writes: 

“Those Days Gone By’ ts a 
very interesting and admirable 
ballad. 
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Also taught by Estelle Liebling, Melainee Rice, Florence Ware, Mme. Soder-Hueck, Beatrice MacCue, 
Nettie Snyder, Susan Boice and many others. 
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NINETY-THIRD NETHER-RHENISH MUSIC FESTIVAL 
AT AACHEN SPONSORS CONTEMPORARY COMPOSERS 





Interest Centers in Strauss and Schénberg—New Sinfonietta by Joseph Messner for Orchestra, Piano and Soprano Voice— 
A Whole Day of Bruckner 


Aachen, Germany, July 1.—The ninety-third Nether- 
Rhenish music festival, which was originally to be held in 
Cologne, has just taken place in the ancient capital of 
Charlemagne, Aachen (Aix la Chapelle), where Peter 
Raabe—Professor Peter Raabe, since a few days ago—is 
the official and actua! head of things musical 

The organization of these festivals, long the most impor- 
tant in Germany, has apparently become somewhat hap 
hazard since the war. Originally (they began in 1817!) 
they were held triennially, and rotated among the cities of 
Cologne, Diisseldorf, Elberfeld and Aachen. The object 
was the cultivation of musical interest in these cities by 
throwing together the musical forces of all of them in one 
big demonstration, Today that object is outlived, for each 
of these cities has become musically independent of the 
others, each having its own orchestra, choruses and opera 
house. So each gives festivals on its own, and when it 
assumes a big enough proportion it becomes the Nether- 
Rhenish Festival 

Still, these festivals are unique in their way, and they 
have an enviable tradition. At one of them, in 1825, Anton 
Schindler, the “ami de Beethoven,” produced the Ninth 
first time in Germany. Ries, the pupil 
of Beethoven, Spohr, Mendelssohn, Spontini, Lachner, 
Hiller Rubinstein, Gade, Joachim, Wiullner, Reinecke, 
trahes, Hans Richter, Richard Strauss and Fritz Stein 
bach have been their conductors. It has been pointed out 
that if for their original mission they substitute a new one, 
namely the encouragement of contemporary art, their fur- 
ther continuance is justified. That indeed, seemed to be 
the tendency of the ninety-third festival, and it seems likely 
that a century of festivals will be reached in due course. 

Mopern Music EXxcLusivevy. 

In contrast to recent Nether-Rhenish Festivals this one 
had a program of modern music exclusively—if Bruckner 
can still be counted among the moderns. A day was de 
voted to him in commemoration of his hundredth birthday. 
Another memorial act was the performance of Richard 
Strauss’ Macbeth and Alpensymphonie, for Strauss’ sixtieth 
birthday is being celebrated all over Germany. Aside from 
these two programs, we had the Te Deum of Walter Braun 
fels, of Munich, Arnold Schénberg’s symphonic poem, 
Pelleas und Melisande, and a new sinfonietta by Joseph 
Messner, performed for the first time anywhere, 

Josep Merssner’s SINFONIETTA, 


Messner was born in Salzburg in 1893 and still lives 
there as organist of one of the churches. He wrote this 
work in 1923. It adheres to the form of the old symphony 
(which in modern parlance is evidently a mere sinfonietta), 
and he employs not only the orchestra but gives an equally 
important part to the piano. In the finale he adds a soprano 
voice, The text which it sings speaks of the world above 
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the clouds, the thought of which is to dissipate our melan- 
choly. 

All these precedents remind one of Anton Bruckner. 
Like Bruckner, too, Messner sails in the wake of Wagner, 
but like him also he is a genuine Musikant with a typically 
Austrian melodiousness. His harmonies are romantic and 
avoid ultra-modernisms. As a first work of the young 
composer to be heard the sinfonietta is distinctly promising. 
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together. Macbeth, which is hardly ever 9 nowadays 
(it was recently ‘ ‘revived” by the 1. S.C. in Berlin) is 
his first symphonic poem, and still stands he and shoulders 
above most of the contemporary works of that character. 
We were reminded that he wrote it at twenty-three, and 
that his idea was to find new paths by continuing the direc- 
tion indicated in Beethoven's Coriolan, Egmont and Leonore 
overtures. Bulow advised him against it, but Strauss proved 
that he was on the right path. After revising it he con- 
ducted it in Weimar and achieved a great success. 

When he wrote the Alpensymphonie, in his Garmisch 
villa, after riches had come to him, a leading German critic, 
Paul Bekker, wrote: “Strauss can only write entertainment 
music now.” It is crass realism and of a purely external 
kind. But conductors like it because it is effective by the 
magic of its orchestration. Raabe brought out all of that; 





AACHEN (AIX LA CHAPELLF). 


(Left) Konzerthaus. 


The performance was excellent, and the piano part was 
interpreted in masterly fashion by Josef Pembaur. 
Schénberg’s Pelleas und Melisande followed. It is the 
last work in which the composer treads in the path of Tris- 
tan, but like Debussy in his Pelleas, he uses the whole-tone 
scale now and again. And despite its Wagnerism, the work 
proved at this performance to be one of the best symphonic 
poems of its kind. Raabe rather hastened the tempi and 





DR. PETER RAABB, 
conductor of the Nether-Rhenish Festival at Aachen, 


saved it from being fatiguing. Braunfels’ Te Deum, which 
closed the evening, stands in great contrast to the foregoing, 
for it is quite classical in spirit, though written in 1920-21. 
Berlioz is the great influence. Of the four parts of the 
work the first two describe the triumph, the last two the 
ecstasy of prayer. It is founded on the Ambrosian Hymn 
of Praise which is used for the great climaxes at the end. 
To the lovers of old church music this work is too theatri- 
cal, Nevertheless Braunfels’ intuition is genuine and the 
handling of chorus and orchestra masterful. 

The composer conducted his own work, and together with 
the two principal singers, Frau Merz- Tunner, soprano, and 
Fritz Krauss, the Munich tenor, received an enthusiastic 
ovation. 

An INTERESTING STRAUSS CONCERT. 

It was interesting to hear, at the second concert, one of 

the earliest and one of the latest symphonic works of Strauss 
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only the wind players were not always equal to the situation. 
Some orchestral songs, magnificently sung by Mme. Hiini- 
Mihacsek, of Vienna, and the Burleske, played by Pembaur, 
completed this Strauss celebration, 

BrucKNEr—a “CLassic.” 

Prof. Raabe made the startling assertion in the program 
book of this festival that Bruckner had now taken his 
place among the classics. While there will be many to 
dispute this statement, it is a fact that the high esteem which 
Bruckner enjoys in Germany is constantly on the increase. 
Indeed, he gains at the expense of Brahms. Raabe per- 
formed the second and seventh symphonies, and closed the 
festival with the 150th Psalm, 

The second symphony was dedicated to Wagner, who, 
however, preferred the third. The seventh is far more im- 
portant. Nikisch, who toward the end became quite an 
ardent Brucknerian, sponsored the work in 1884. It made 
a truly gigantic impression at this festival, although the 
orchestra again was not always equal to its task. 

The performance of the Psalm, however, was the greatest 
achievement of the festival. The Aachen Liedertafel ex- 
hibited its wonderful vocal material and its excellent school- 
ing at its best, and once more justified the reputation of 
Aachen as the home of the best singers in the Rhineland. 
(There is a singing tradition here that actually goes back 
to Charlemagne, whose daughters are said to have sung in 
public!). The work, composed in 1892, shows Bruckner at 
his best and the impression at the festival was profound. 
For once the traditional blossom-shower which Rhenish con- 
ductors have to undergo at the hands of their choruses om 
such occasions seemed justified. 

CONVIVIALITY, 

At the end of the festival there was a concert after the 
concert—a convivial, informal affair which once more 
showed that the Germans take even their pleasures seri- 
ously. For two male choruses actually had their premier 
performances on this occasion, namely Messner’s Am Abend, 
and Braunfels’ Sonnenuntergang. Both are melodious and 
full of sentiment. Finally Raabe brought out a youthful 
work of his own, The Old Hat, composed at the age of 
nineteen, It is a parody on the triviality of the ballads of 
that time. Today’s triviality is of another kind. 

Altogether the festival was a success. But as a result of 
the extraordinary scarcity of money in Germany, few 
strangers had come to town. Artistically, the oldest music 
center of Germany, Aachen may be proud of its accom- 
plishment. Dr. HERMANN UNGER. 


Crooks to Sing in Flemington 

The Chorus of the Alumni of the Flemington (N. J.) 
Children’s Choirs, of which Elizabeth Van Fleet Vosseller 
is director, has engaged Richard Crooks for a recital in that 
city on November 21 next. The announcement of this 
appearance by the tenor has already aroused unusual in- 
terest in Flemington and the surrounding towns on ac- 
count of his having started his sensational musical career 
in Tretiton, and within a short distance of Flemington. 


Mme. Cahier’s 1925 European Season Already 
Booked 


Mme. Charles Cahier’s European manager, Jacques 
Mahler, of Berlin, cables the Musica, Courter that the 
time w hich the distinguished contralto can give to Europe in 
the spring and fall of 1925 has already been fully booked. 
It will include a four weeks’ season in France, in both con- 
cert and opera. 


Another Recital Date for Mero 


Indianapolis, Ind., will hear Yolanda Mero.in recital next 
season following her appearance in Syracuse, N. Y. The 
popular pianist will have many engagements to fill when 
she arrives from Europe in October, including a tour of the 
New England States, recitals in New York and Chicago, 
and as soloist with orchestras. 





Segall Debut in February 
Arno Segall, a new American violinist, from Savannah, 
3a., who, in the words of the late Huneker, “has passed 
through the fire of European baptism,” will make his New 
York debut next February. 
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SINGING IN ENGLISH 


By RALPH ANGELL 








One of the most vital issues before American musicians 
today is the question of singing in the English language. 
The conviction is very rapidly spreading that in this matter 
of language lies the success of the American artist, the 
adequate recognition of his talents and achievements. The 
singer, of course, is more vitally concerned in this matter 
than any other musical artist, but in an indirect way all 
would benefit, and it is, therefore, to the decided advantage 
of all American musicians to work for this reform. 

The customary rendition of opera and the classic song 
literature in a foreign tongue is a thoroughly indefensible, 
illogical and inartistic proposition. Worse than that, it is a 
custom working continuous harm to the American artist. 
It is “a boring from within” that is literally taking the 
bread and butter out of the mouths of American singers. 

The foreign tradition which has been built up in America 
must be swept away, if American musicians are to come 
into their own. And it can be, for it rests upon the most 
insecure foundations, the corner-stone of which is propa- 
ganda. Having been told that our own language was un- 
singable and that “things did not sound well in English,” 
we have, in the past, believed it. But, fortunately, people 
are realizing more and more the many inconsistencies and 
the downright fraud involved in this argument. There is 
absolutely no valid argument against the use of the English 
language and the only people opposed to it are those who 
have not at heart the best interests of American music. 

The American public has a right to demand that the great 
classics of song, those eternal creations of art which have 
transcended the limits of nationality and become the heritage 
of all people, be sung in the languages which they under- 
stand. There is no more reason in presenting opera in a 
foreign tongue, than there is in presenting drama in an 
alien language. Opera and the standard classic songs should 
be and must be sung in English. In what other way can 
the whole beauty and inspiration of a vocal composition be 
revealed? Nothing is lost by translation, but, on the con- 
trary, everything is gained. Composers are inspired by the 
thought underlying the text and not by individual words 
or vowels as some people would have us believe. A thought 
remains the same regardless of the language in which it is 
expressed. Shakespeare in any language is still Shakespeare, 
provided that language is understood. Schubert rendered 
into English is still Schubert. But it is a Schubert a thou- 
sand times more appealing and a thousand times more 
beautified, for the extraordinary inspiration and genius of the 
composer is completely revealed to us. No other conclusion 
is possible, no other conclusion is artistically sound. That 
this is the feeling in Europe is evidenced many times over. 
A recent issue of the MusicaL Courter gave a very fine 
instance. As reported in the MusicaL Courier, at a large 
musical festival held in Germany a short time ago, an opera 
by Henry Purcell, the great E nglish composer, was revived. 
Was it given in ‘the original language? It was not. The 
translation into German was by Dr. Heinrich Simon. Would 
that we, in America, had the same artistic sense and courage 
to do likewise. 

It was said above that the only people opposed to the 
“singing in English” movement are those who have not at 
heart the best interests of American music. That is a thought 
worthy of consideration. Quite naturally, European artists 
as a class are on the opposing side, for they see in it the 
relaxing of their hold on America. We have nothing against 
European artists as such, but we do have something against 
them when they take the very living away from their 
American colleagues. We are certainly not open to criticism 
when we raise the cry “America for American artists.” 
The great need in this country today is for the establishment 
of a definite American standard or tradition to which all 
foreign artists must conform if they would bring their 
message to us. The foreign mediocrity would then be 
entirely eliminated, and only the few best of the world’s 
artists could appeal to us, and then only on our own terms. 
This would be as it most assuredly should be. Only thus 
can the sacred cause of American music have a sturdy and 
healthy growth. Only thus can the American artist be given 
the reward which he so richly deserves. 

The surest and most practical way to bring about this 
happy result is to sing in English. It is the duty of all 
patriotic American musicians and music lovers to stand firm 
on this proposition. 


Opera and Concert Engagements for Dornay 


Louis Dornay, who has for some time past been making a 
name for himself in New York as a tenor and vocal teach- 
er, has many interesting and varied plans for the coming 
months. On August 9 Mr. Dornay is to appear as soloist 
in Fairmount Park, Philadelphia, with the Fairmount Park 
Symphony Orchestra. Richard Hageman, who on hearing 
Mr. Dornay’s splendid tenor voice invited him immediately 
to fill this engagement, is the conductor. Following this Mr. 
Dornay is scheduled for guest performances during the 
month of November with the English Grand Opera Com- 
pany. He expects to appear in the roles of Loge in Das 
Rheingold and Siegmund in Die Walkiire. Eventually, in 
December, he will be heard as Tristan, in Tristan and 
Isolde. 

Mr. Dornay’s career as a singer has been of unusual in- 
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terest. Two years ago he arrived in America, after a most 
successful number of engagements abroad which terminated 
in a ten weeks’ appearance in London at Covent Garden. 
From there he came directly to this country and accepted 
the position of head of the vocal department at the Con- 
servatory of Music, Kansas City, Mo. During this period 
he appeared but once in opera and that with the Washing 
ton Opera Company in Rigoletto. 

With the beginning of fall musical activities Mr. Dornay 
is embarking on a busy season and plans to do splendid 
things—with even more splendid results. 


BUFFALO NOTES 

Buffalo, N. Y., July 18.—Purity of tone quality, excellence 
of interpretation and diction are outstanding features of the 
teaching of Harriet Welch Spine, as evidenced in the sing- 
ing of her pupils at an informal musicale in her home on 
July 2. Those participating were Henrietta Defries, Ruth 
Krienheder, Alice Hurcumb, Grace Henrich, Mildred 
Simons, Maurine Snyder, Hildred Morrow, Margaret 
Heckman, Louise Smith, Alberta Riggs, Mrs. Conant, Mrs. 
Lee Miller, Irma Breck, Albula Greene, Esther Kroeger, 
Anita Ruppel, Elvira Ruppel, Edna Zahm, Emily Linner, 
Florence Ann Reed and Melville Avery. Some of the last 
named hold prominent church positions and are in demand 
during the season for concert engagements. 

Elinor Lynch, director of the Buffalo School of Piano 
Music, gave a closing recital on June 23. Two young 
participants creating a most favorable impression were Ruth 
Pliss and Frances Gordon; while Lillian Gevertzman, 
Biagia Gugino, Clarissa Fisk, Rena Freedman, Jane Norton 
and Anita Hoenig also gave pleasure, the excellence of each 
performance reflecting credit upon their teacher, who received 
many compliments from the audience of musicians and 
friends, 

A series of five recitals by pupils of Clara and Florence 
Schwarb were given the latter part of June, the large classes 
of both teachers evidencing their popularity and progressive- 





“Greeted by an audience which 
filled the State Normal School 
Auditorium to overflowing, 
May Peterson, American 
prima donna soprano, gave a 
delightful concert of varied 
selections. She was called 
upon time after time for en- 


cores and responded gener- 
ously,” 


The Bellingham (Wash.) Reveille said 
the above about May Peterson, soprano, 
formerly Opera Comique and Metropoli- 
tan Opera Company. 


Management: HAENSEL & JONES 
Aeolian Hall, New York 


_ Meson & Hamlin Plone Used Acolien- Vocelion Records 





ness. The selections were chosen from standard composi- 
tions, nearly all played from memory with ease and freedom 
from mannerisms. Many of the young players displayed 
talent, application and splendid training. Solo numbers were 
given by Katherine Moser, Loretta Garney, Marie Rein- 
hardt, Lena Tripi Battaglia, Marie Resch and Alice 
McCormick. 

Lillian Veatch Evens’ recent engagements have called her 
to Jamestown for some special church singing, a Niagara 
Falls banquet at the Clifton House, and a banquet at the 
Hotel Statler, here. 

Announcements have been received of the opening of the 
Buffalo branch of the New York master classes of Sigis- 
mond Stojowski by W. Thaddeus Raczynski, pianist, at 286 
Summit avenue. Jan P. Wolanek, concert violinist and 
teacher, and Jan Drozd, teacher of violin, piano, theory, 
harmony and musical history, are also located at the same 
studios. 

The entire program of the piano pupils of Mrs. Vernon 
Curtis, of North Tonawanda, was broadcast the evening of 
July 9, Mrs. Curtis and Lester Cherry acting as accompanists 
for the assisting singers: Elizabeth Cherry, soprano; Ruth 
Pettit, contralto; Vernon Curtis, tenor, and Frederick 
Roginson, baritone. 

Ethel Hauser, piano pupil of Otto Hager, obtained the 

mark of 100 plus in applied music at Master Park High 
School, her term average being 98%. She displayed fine 
pianistic talent and serious study in her playing of the A 
flat ballade, Chopin, and the Bach C minor fugue and D 
minor prelude. L. H. M 


Patton Combining Work and Play 


Fred Patton, who is to sing a series of recitals at 
southern universities during this month, left by steamer from 
New York on July 12 for Savannah, thus combining an 
enjoyable ocean voyage with his artistic work. 
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INTERESTING PROGRAMS HEARD 
AT FOX THEATER, PHILADELPHIA 

Philadelphia, Pa., July 26.—The program presented at 
the Fox ‘lheater during the past month contained much of 
prone: During the week of June 16 Tschaikowsky’s 

Capriccio Italienne proved an effective overture. Mr, Rapee 
and his assistant, Adolphe S. Kornspan, conducted the 
orchestra, as usual, in a fine rendition of this classic The 
explanatory notes regarding the overture are further evi 
dence of Mr, Rapee’s far-sightedness. They not only serve 
as a matter of interest, but are distinctly educational to 
those who are unfamiliar with the best in music. In ad 
dition to the overture another musical treat was the playing 
of Eunio Bolognini, solo cellist of the Fox orchestra. His 
two numbers, Argentine Love Song and Berceuse from 
Jocelyn, pleased greatly. 

A photographic novelty, the Kaleidoscope, was interesting 
Addison Fowler and Florenze Tamar offered a delightful 
dance divertissement. Alice in Spooky Land proved amus 
ing. Earl Waldo, basso, sang Asleep in the Deep, amid 
clever scenic effects, as a fitting prelude to the teature 
picture, Code of the Sea, 

Kenneth A. Hallett presided capably 

PROGRAM FOR THE WeeEK or JUNE 23 

The opening number of the program for the week of 
June 23 was the overture to Mlle. Modiste by the late 
Victor Herbert. This gem, so full of haunting melodies, 
was delightfully played by the orchestra under the alternate 
direction of Mr, Rapee and Mr. Kornspan 

Mr. Rapee’s idea of having the orchestra members in 
white is most attractive during the warm weather. A par 
ticularly interesting feature of the program was a screen 
presentation of the fine cooling system in the theater. 

The Magic Needle, portraying the entire process of etch- 
ing, was instructive and interesting. Greek Evans sang 
On the Road to Mandalay extremely well. The dancing ot 
Addison Fowler and Florenz Tamara was so acceptable 
during the a week that Mr. Rapee extended their 
engagement for the week of June 23. 

The feature picture was splendid, presenting Tom Mix, 
with Tony, the wonder horse, in The Trouble Shooter 
The Fox Comedy, the Unreel News Reel, was_ highly 
amusing. 

A novelty presentation of Irving Berlin’s latest song, 
What'll I Do, pleased the audience. Kenneth A. Hallett 
again acquitted himself well at the organ 

PROGRAM FOR THE WEEK oF JUNE 30 

Mr. Rapee arranged a clever program apropos of the 
Fourth of July. The musical feature played by the orchestra 
was an American Fantasie by Herbert and Sousa, consist 
ing of an introduction, the Red, White and Blue, The 
Swanee River, The Spirit of '76, Our Navy, Columbia, Our 
Sailors and The Stars and Stripes Forever, Each was 
accompanied by an attractive tableau or scene. It created 
a sensation. Following this came a Scenic De Luxe called 
The Wanderlusters, showing some of the most beautiful 
of our American scenery. 

The Sterling Male Quartet sang Kentucky Babe, Close 
Harmony and Goin’ South. The Magazine teature always 
is interesting. Billy Grant and Ruth Adair, late stars of 
George M, Cohan's Mary, presented some Dances of Today 
The Bray Cartoon, Col. Heeza Liar, proved humorous 
Sybil Sanderson Fagan, whistler, delighted the audience with 
the all too few selections she gave. The feature picture 
was The Fighting American. The usual fine organ music 
was supplied by Kenneth A. Hallett 

PROGRAM FOR WEEK oF JULY 7 

The well known Poet and Peasant overture gains new 
significance when played by such an orchestra as that at 
the Fox Theater. This popular overture held the leading 
place on the program for the week of July 7, and the en 
thusiastic applause showed the appreciation of the audience 
After this came a thrilling picture, Hold Your Breath, It 
was well named and amusing in parts. The Original Saxo- 
phone Six created a sensation. Five were dressed in at 
tractive clown costumes, the other as a negro bell-boy 

Dorothy Neville, of Greenwich Village Follies fame, sang 
two pleasing numbers. The picture, Not One to Spare, 
which followed, was a masterpiece. 

ProGRAM FoR THE WEEK or JULY 14 

M. L. Lake’s Evolution of Dixie headed the program 
for the week of July 14. The Fox Magazine was as usual 
interesting, and contained a beautiful Prizma picture of 
fruit growing and canning in California, from first plant 
ing to final label on the can, Dorothy Neville was pre 
sented for a second week, and pleased in numbers by Dell’ 
Acqua and Hayden- Wood. The Ossmans, clever banjoists, 
in Southern songs, used lighting effects to make them ap 
pear as negroes dressed in white against a background of 
cotton field. They were enthusiastically applauded. The 
feature picture was Betty Compson in Miami, and there 
( 


at the organ. 


also was a comedy. 
Prime-Stevenson Works Delayed 
Jecause of unexpected typographic delays, neither of the 
two new volumes by Edward Prime-Stevenson, which are now 
privately printing in Florence, can be ready on the dates 
announced. The presswork of the larger of the books in 
question, its subtitle being Odds and Ends of Twenty five 
Years of Music Criticism—a collection of reprinted essays 
and studies—will not be ready before an autumnal date, or, 
possibly, in the course of the winter. 
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HOW TO WRITE A GOOD TUNE 


By Frank Patterson 


AUTHOR OF THE PERFECT MODERNIST AND PRACTICAL INSTRUMENTATION 


Twenty-eighth Installment 
Copyrighted, 1924, by the Musical Courier Company. 


Form 


A word remains to be said on the subject of form, not in the broad sense— 
for that is a subject that would require a whole book to treat properly, and has 
already been fully covered by many competent writers—but in the very narrow 
sense of its application to a tune-germ without any consideration of its develop- 
ment. I have found that proper form is an almost universal instinct (i. e., for 
the small forms). Would-be composers who have never studied, who have no 
knowledge of anything (America is full of them!), manage to set together 
tunes of 16 or 82 bars with excellent form. 

I speak, remember, of the long form. Quite another matter is the essential 
form of the tune-germ without which no setting together of properly consti- 
tuted four and eight bar phrases, clever modulations, and so on, is worth 
anything. For, as said in our introduction, the form may be perfect, the tune 
worthless, 

This opening phrase is always divided into two distinct parts: a question 
and an answer; and the question must be a real question, the answer a real 
answer. I do not here allude to what I have called the “comma,” which is 
something different, but the broad, familiar division, generally of two two- or 
four-bar phrases. That sub-division was discovered by our forefathers way 
back in the ancient days, as will be seen by consideration of the old tune already 
quoted—Sumer is icumen in. 

There are, it is true, many bad tunes that have this question and answer, 
but there are no gocd tunes (that I know of) that do not have it, so that, 
though its presence is not a guarantee of success, its absence is a guarantee 
of failure. How this happens may be shown by the quotation of the opening 
lines of two familiar hymns, one good, the other bad:— 

(Question.) Nearer, My God to Thee, 

(Answer.) Nearer to Thee. 

Everyone knows this tune and will recognize the “letting-down” cadence 
effect on the second line. Everyone, too, knows this other tune: 

(Question.) There is a happy land 

(Answer.) Far, far away. 

Here, again, we have the proper division. But it does not save the tune, 
the flux, floating effects, holds, commas, and so on, that make Nearer My God 
to Thee what it is, being absent. 

The answer is far more puzzling than the question, especially in modern 
music, because it has such a tendency to become trite, stupid and commonplace, 
and the way—at least one way—to avoid this is to invert the answer, to make 
it ascend, as, for instance, in the second four-bar section in Logan’s Thru’ the 
Night (Ex. 19b). This is a common practice. 

In many tunes the answer is a repetition of the question or a reiteration of 
part of the question. (See Ex. 15.) In other tunes the question is twice 
repeated before the answer is heard. (See Ex. 22.) But, as already stated, 
these facts must be sought in the form books—they are far too numerous to be 
set down here. 

Books dealing with this subject generally place far too much stress upon 
exact form and far too little stress upon the general principles of form. These 
general principles may be summed up in a very few words: The bar-rhythms 
must be regular—if a phrase is lengthened or shortened by having a bar or 
two added to it or subtracted from it the divisions must be so clear that what 
is done is perfectly evident and cannot cause confusion ;—reiteration and repeti- 
tion of rhythm or note-succession must be intentional, not accidental ;—endings 
must be different. (See St. Veronica, quoted in our introduction.) 

There is generally in every tune some repetition somewhere either of note- 
succession or rhythm, but the opening phrase need not be repeated, either its 
rhythm or its note succession. It is suggested to the student that he examine 
the Bach-Gounod Ave Maria, and I am here quoting Schubert’s Ave Maria. 












































Here we have a tune that is as irregular and as full of exceptions to the rules 
as possible, and seems to contradict all that I have said about regularity. The 
notation is confusing because to modern eyes it looks as if every bar except 1 
and 11 should be made into two bars. In bar 2 the accent is on the third 


beat, and in bars 3, 4 and 5 the strong accent is in the middle of each bar, = 


then, at bar 6, by a repetition of the phrase in bar 5, Schubert shoves his 
rhythm back where it belongs. The object of this rhythmic shortening is to 
avoid the dead spot that would otherwise mar bar 2. 

We have said, above, that if the phrase is lengthened or shortened having 
a bar or two added to it or subtracted from it the divisions must be so clear 
that what is done is perfectly evident and cannot cause confusion;—and from 
the beginning of the book we have insisted over and over that the whole 
“secret” of tune is lucidity, a lucidity which can only be attained by absolutely 
clear-cut, well-defined and self-contained phrase sections. And that, if it is 
the secret of tune, is also the secret of form, and the rest amounts to little 
or nothing. 

Take, for instance, Ase’s Death by Grieg, a popular and successful piece. 
The form of it is as opposed to tradition as it is possible to be. It begins with 
a perfectly regular eight-bar phrase beginning and ending on the tonic (B 
minor). This phrase is then repeated in the dominant (F-sharp minor). It 
is then again repeated in the tonic. A new phrase is then introduced. It is 
four bars long, and sounds somewhat like an inversion of the opening phrase. 
It is repeated four times, ending first on the dominant, then on the tonic, then 
again on the dominant, and finally again on the tonic. By way of coda the 
final notes are repeated in gradually lengthening time. 

In very similar form is the piece by Grieg, also from the Peer Gynt suite: 
In the Hall of the Mountain King. This also consists of repetitions of a single 
phrase. But the phrases, in both instances, are complete, and they are not 
mingled at random, but clearly set forth with well-defined beginnings and end- 
ings. And I really do not believe that anything further is necessary in Small 
forms which do not call for the climaxes and the cumulative emotions of 
symphonic forms. 

We find, again turning to Schubert, that this opinion is confirmed by another 
one of his very irregular works. 


Ex. 88. Nahe des Geliebten. Schubert 
Langsam, feierlich mit Anmut 
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Nahe des Geliebten, quoted in Ex. 88, has but six bars. These six bars are 
repeated for the four verses without any change or development whatever, 
separated by a two-bar interlude, also used each time the same, and serving 
also as final coda. 

The form of the voice part is as follows: first two bars, exposition; third 
bar, answer; fourth and fifth bars, episode twice repeated; sixth bar, coda. 
But, not only is each of these sections complete in itself, but each is splendidly 
divided by commas and floating notes, which result in a mood of tremendous 
passion—a real love song! In the very opening words we have something 
said, a complete musical thought, a necessity to which I have already frequently 
called attention. “Ich denke dein—”’ Every singer dwells on that word “dein,” 
and takes slowly the next words, “wenn mir der—” 

This is the essence of form, and if the student can learn to so construct 
each bit of phrase that it is real and complete he will certainly have no trouble 
in building his tune. 

It remains to say a word about key. Is it necessary to pass through certain 
keys in a certain way to make a good tune? The answer is: No, it is not. 
Yet modulation is pleasing, and in long tunes it will be found essential as a 
means of avoiding objectionable repetitions and similarity of endings. There 
is no rule for it, but the student is warned not to get to the key of his final 
coda too soon, as this always causes difficulty in the form of a dead-spot. If 
this happens, it is well to go back a few bars and arrange for a different 
harmony, or else, after reaching the tonic 4-6 which so frequently comes just 
before the close, leave it again for some altered chord which easily admits a 
return to the tonic 4-6. 

As to modulations and interpolated rhythmic bars, those things add greatly 
to beauty no doubt, but make the tune hard to remember, as Wagner himself 
lets Sachs remark of Walter’s Prize Song in Die Meistersinger: “Nur mit der 
Melodei seid ihr ein wenig frei; doch sag’ ich nicht, dass es ein Fehler sei; 
nur ist’s nicht leicht zu behalten.” In popular tunes, however, that is a very 
distinct blemish—they must be easily remembered to be popular. And this 
means, of course, that the form must be simple and the phrase lengths regular 
and uniform, except, as already stated, where the added bar or phrase is clearly 
an addition, a refrain or a “burden.” 

But we are looking here for basic principles, and the question of how far 
that regularity is a basic principle is not easy to answer, for the reason that 
irregularity of key and rhythm brings us upon the borderland that separates 
tune from symphonic development, which may be “tuneful” or “melodic” but 
is not likely to be “a tune.” 


(To be concluded next week.) 
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One glance over the comments of the world-press about 


EMIL 


TELMANY! 


The Hungarian Master Violinist 


THE EUROPEAN CAPITALS : 


AMSTERDAM: 

He is one of the greatest living “Maestri di Violino.” (Allgemeen Handelsblad ) 
BERLIN: 

Emil Telmanyi reveals to us the Things Eternal. (Die Post) 
BUDAPEST: 

He stands as one of the most genial violinists of our epoch. (Neues Pester Journal ) 
COPENHAGEN: 

Telmanyi is an apostle of beauty, a Rafaél in the world music. (Kébenhavn ) 
HELSINGFORS: 

The supreme element of his playing is the refined poetry which ennobles his renderings. 

(Hufvudstadsbladet ) 

KRISTIANIA: 


He played, as if we heard a creative genius in his great moments to invent and sing out of the 
depth of his soul. (Orebladet ) 
LONDON: 


A first class player, who reminded us of Mr. Kreisler, not only in outward appearance, or be- 
cause of Kreislerian mannerisms, but also in the quality of his tone. (Daily Telegraph) 


STOCKHOLM: 
Telmanyi belongs to the chosen ones. (Nya Dagligt Allehanda) 


VIENNA: 
He is a master of polyphonic playing. (Neues Wie ner Tagblatt) 


WARSAW: 
His playing impresses by the gorgeous, powerful tone and immense technic especially in the 
polyphonic playing. (Kourier Warsawski) 


AND IN THE UNITED STATES 
NEW YORK: 


Telmanyi is the most exciting experience of this sort one has had since Kreisler burst upon 
America. (N. Y. Evening Journal) 


CHICAGO: 
Such a recitalist it is a privilege to hear. (Chicago Daily Journal) 


PHILADELPHIA: 
Telmanyi is one of the very best. (Philadelphia Public Ledger) 


PITTSBURGH: 
If Kreisler is to have a successor, why not this young Hungarian? (Pittsburgh Dispatch) 


MINNEAPOLIS: _ . 
Telmanyi showed himself a master of the violin ranking with the very first of the day. (The 


Minneapolis Journal) 





Management: HARRY and ARTHUR CULBERTSON, Aeolian Hall, New York; 4832 Dorchester Ave., Chicago 
BOSTON, MASS. PORTLAND, OREGON LOS ANGELES, CAL. SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 
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JOHN T. ADAMS, 


MUSICAL COURIER 


WOLFSOHN HEAD, TELLS 


OF ARTISTS HIS BUREAU WILL IMPORT 


Witnessed European Successes of Mme. Ivogun, Werrenrath and Hayes—Says America Has the Most and Best Singers 


John T. Adams, who, at the sudden, unexpected and 
lamented death of his father, took the latter’s place at the 


head of the Wolfsohn Musical Bureau, Inc., returned ten 
d from Europe on the Majestic after a stay of rather 

er two months 

M \dams, seen by a MusicaL Courrier representative, 
hae me interesting things to tell about artists who are to 
ly wrought here by his bureau For one there is Thamar 
Karsavina, the famou Russian dancer, who was announced 
as the female star of the Diaghileff Ballet on its visit here 

veral years ago, but who never really reached America. 
She ranks today as a leading exponent of the pure Rus- 


tyle of dancing, and is expected to make a great suc- 
ce in this country 

Brailowsky, whose European successes have been recorded 
in the Musica. Courrer for some time past, will be the 
principal new pianist brought over by the Wolfsohn Bureau 


this fall, He known as a Chopin specialist and will be 


introduced to New York in a series of four Chopin pro- 
grams played one after the other at short intervals. 
Another pianist who is coming from Russia is Nicolai 


Orloff, who is little known here. For violinist, there is 
Edouard Zathurezky, a Czech, notwithstanding his Polish 
sounding name, and a pupil of the famous Hungarian mas- 


ter, Hul 


\ year later, that is, for the season 1925-26, the Bureau 
mport a young American artist, who has been winning 
deserved success abroad, Mary Lewis, who stepped from the 
Ziegfeld Follies into grand opera by the way of the studio 
of William Thorner Miss Lewis recently distinguished 
herself in London by taking the place of Maggie Teyte at 
nly four hours’ notice, as the Doll in The Tales of Hoff 
mann, and winning a decided success 


Marie Kurenko, a new Russian coloratura soprano, known 
in Europe as the “Russian Nightingale,” will arrive here 
early in November for appearances, under the direction of 
the Wolfsohn Bureau 

While in London Mr. Adams heard his coloratura star, 
Maria Ivogun, sing in the Italian season at Covent Garden 
She opened that season as Gilda in Rigoletto, with Alfred 
Piccaver, the American tenor, as the Duke. Piccaver, by 
the way, indignantly denied the stories that there had been 
any friction between himself and Mme. Jeritza in Vienna, 
tating that they were good friends, and that there had 
never been any dissension between them either on personal 
or artistic grounds 

It was as Zerbinetta in Strauss’ Ariadne auf Naxos that 
Mine. Ivogun won the greatest personal success that was 
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accorded any artist during the Covent Garden season. She 
sang the extr aordinary aria—it carries the soprano ’way up 
to F sharp in altissimo—with a mastery and ease which de- 
lighted the audience, and was the recipient of a tremendous 
ovation, making such a popular success that she immediately 
received offers from several of the leading London managers 
for a concert tour through Great Britain. While in Europe 
Mr. Adams heard Roland Hayes, who repeated this year the 
success which he won abroad last year. Particularly 
worthy of note was his Berlin recital. He sang a program 
which included English and French songs, negro spirituals 
and German Lieder. The hall was crowded to hear him 
and the critics gave him most unusual praise, speaking par- 
ticularly of his excellence as a Lieder singer. 

Reinald Werrenrath, making his second visit to England, 
gave a recital at Aeolian Hall on June 3 with such success 
that he was immediately engaged for an appearance at the 
great Albert Hall on June 15, where he sang for 3,500 
people and was most enthusiastically applauded. A concert 
in Paris brought him like notable success. In Berlin and 
Vienna Mr. Adams arranged private auditions for him for 
small but very select audiences, including critics, music 





JOHN T. ADAMS, 
President of Wolfsohn Bureau, Inc. 


lovers and managers. He was universally adjudged one of 
the finest Lieder singers of today. Mr. Werrenrath received 
ee pt offers for touring in Germany, Austria and Eng- 
land, and it is quite possible that he may give up part of 
one of the coming seasons to these countries. 

From Berlin Mr. Werrenrath went to Copenhagen, singing 
at the Tivoli Gardens, where the famous summer orchestral 
concerts are held every year. He sang there with orches- 
tral accompaniment on June 2 and his appearance drew one 
of the biggest audiences ever seen at the famous resort. 
Later he was the soloist of the Danish-American Music 
Festival at Rabild Park, near Albourg, where there was a 
gathering of 50,000 people in the open air, Mr. Werren- 
rath, who is of Danish descent, sang Danish songs in 
Danish and a group of English songs, including Oley Speaks’ 
The Road to Mandalay, which proved to be almost as much 
of a favorite with the Danes as it has been here. 

Mr. Adams stated that he had signed a contract with 
Battistini, subject, however, to Battistini making up his 
mind to cross the ocean, which he has never done as yet. 
However, he has promised that if he does come over it will 
be under the Wolfsohn management. 

Turning to topics of general interest, Mr. Adams said 
he felt sure from the condition of bookings for the coming 
season compared to conditions a year ago at this time, that 
it would prove to be the most successful one in several 
years. And to end with, he added a tribute to our native 
artists. 

“While I was across the water,” said he, “I listened to 
something over fifty singers, and I am proud to say that, 
comparing voice for voice in their chosen branch of the 
vocal profession, we have at least five good professional 
singers to one in Europe, both as regards quality of voice 
and vocalism. The trouble here is that we haven't yet de- 
veloped things to a point where there is sufficient outlet for 
the talent we have. But the field is growing constantly, and 
I am sure that that will come. We should have civic opera 
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companies in all the larger cities, and any movement in this 
direction will help to absorb the vocal talent of the country. 
The trouble at the present time is that there is no real outlet 
for our young artists.” O. 


M: G. WILLIAMS, NOTED CONDUCTOR, 
ENGAGED FOR NEW MAY FESTIVAL 


Last week New York musicians welcomed in their midst 
a noted conductor and singer, a thorough artist and musi- 
cian, Morris Gabriel Williams. It was revealed that Mr. 
Williams was here in connection with a musical undertak- 
ing of prime importance, and one of tremendous propor- 
tions. The Westchester County Music Festival Associa- 
tion, recently formed, is planning its first festival for May, 
1925, at White Plains, and will present one of the largest 
choruses ever assembled in America. Various choral or- 
ganizations of Westchester County have been combined for 
this, so that this new festival chorus will number between 
2,000 and 2,500 voices, Naturally, a great . responsibility 
lies in the choice of a conductor, and Mr. Williams had 
the honor of being engaged, as a musician of thorough 
training, experience and natural ability, to fill this position. 

Mr. Williams is of Welsh nationality and had all of the 
advantages that one born in the home of song is offered. 
He was brought up in the oratorio school, and, like so 
many other noted European singers, he received his early 
training as a boy soprano in the church. Later he con- 
tinued his studies on this excellent foundation with such 
eminent vocal masters as Enrico Campobello, the late 
James Sauvage, who brought out many well known singers, 
and others: 

Although Mr. Williams was very successful and ad- 
mired as a soloist (he is a gold medalist of the Eisteddfod), 
his natural love for conducting induced him to turn his en- 
ergies in that direction. That this was a wise decision has 
been proved by the unusual success of the various organiza- 
tions which he had conducted, beginning with the Cortland 
Choral Society and the Schenectady Choral Society. He 
orpemned and conducted the Erie Festival Chorus for a 
ntmber of years and, as the founder and conductor of the 
Apollo Club (Erie, Pa.), a male chorus well known all over 
the country for its notable concerts, he has further demon- 
strated, through thirteen years of service with it, his abil- 
ity in this capacity. The Rubinstein Club of _ women’s 
voices, also founded and conducted by him at Erie, Pa., 
has given many fine concerts, always of a very high stand- 
ard. Mr. Williams is also soloist and director of the First 
Presbyterian Church at Erie, Pa., a position which he has 
held for the past fourteen years. He has done some splen- 
did work there with the mixed choir of about fifty voices 
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and a special quartet. His interpretations are always care- 
fully worked out and he has the ability to bring out the 
finest effects in a chorus. His intelligence, artistry and 
control over a body of singers always make for the best 
results. 

Mr. Williams has made a fine reputation as a teacher, 
as well as soloist and conductor.. He was one of.the found- 
ers of and the president of the Schenectady (N. Y.) Con- 
servatory of Music, and head of the vocal department un- 
til he was called to Pittsburgh and Erie, where he has 
continued his musical activities. Many of his pupils are 
in professional life now. 

Mr. Williams is making many plans for this huge new 
festival chorus, the rehearsals for which are to begin in 
September. Judging from Mr. Williams’ past successes and 
his enthusiasm for the work, this will be one of the big- 
gest festivals yet presented in this country and musicians 
are looking forward to it with keen interest. 


Vincenzo Portanova in the White Mountains 
Vincenzo Portanova, well known New York teacher of 
singing, is spending his well earned vacation in rest and 
recreation in the White Mountains. 
Mr. Portanova will return to his New York studio, 58 
West Seventieth street, September 15, and at once resume 
professional activities. 


New York Symphony’s Guest Conductors 
Vladimir Golschmann will be the guest conductor of the 
New York Symphony Orchestra from December 18 to 28 
presiding over the orchestra for six concerts. 
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MUSICAL COURIER 


EDGAR NELSON ANALYZES THE ART OF THE ACCOMPANIST 


What is it that makes one person just an accompanist and 
another an accompanist who is a great artist? 

Edgar Nelson has a double reason for being able to 
answer such a question satisfactorily. The accompanist who 
has played for Arthur Middleton, Edward Johnson, Mar- 
garet Matzenauer, Louise Homer, Merle Alcock, and hun- 
dreds of other artists, knows whereof he speaks, and he 
can talk as well as he can play. He knows what he 1s talking 
about and he thinks when he talks. 

The result was an interesting résumé of the essentials of 
the artistic needs of the good accompanist which Mr. Nelson 
incorporated in one of the series of interpretation classes 
at Bush Conservatory which have been a feature of the 
summer session of the North Side school. 

“Some accompanists are disappointed soloists—those who 
expected to be great artists but 
found it took too much work 
and decided to play accom- 
paniments instead,” says Mr. 
Nelson with characteristic hu- 
mor. “But there are great 
soloists who are no accom- 
panists and great accompanists 
who are no soloists. 

“The successful accompan- 
ist must have a big technic 
so good that he can rely upon 
it when there is no chance to 
practice. He must play and 
use his brain. His part is not 
a negative one. He is vital 
and important to the singer's 
performance. 

“The accompanist, too, must 
have a wide knowledge of the 
singer's repertory. He must 
know song literature, he must 
know opera, he must . know 
oratorio. He must know them thoroughly, and, above all, 
he must be a good musician.” 

No slight task, that, for the modern accompanist, who has 
set his ideals high. But beyond all this are the require- 
ments which set him apart as an artist. And here Mr. Nel- 
son told his listeners some of his ideals, some of the artistic 
creed which has brought him his pre-eminence as one of 
America’s few great accompanists. These are some of the 
things he thinks essential : 


. 
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N. E. Conservatory Winners 
The New England Conservatory of Music has recently 
announced the names of winners of the Endicott prizes in 
composition, as well as of other prizes and scholarships, as 
follows: 


Class 1. To Margaret Starr MacLain for overture Durochka. 
Class 3. To Seige Abe, for an orchestral piece. : 

Class 5. To Rita M. Bowers, for a movement of a string quartet. 
Class 6. To Walter Heifer, for a group of pianoforte pieces. 


Special prize. To Margaret Mason, for an orchestral work. 
The prize offered by Virginia Roper to the junior passing the best 
examination for admission to the senior class was awarded to Elizabeth 


Travis. ; t . 
A prize offered for the best attendance in the viola section of the 


orchestra went to Louis Vorse, whose record was 100 per cent. 
Prizes re-announced at commencement were: 


The Mason & Hamlin prize of a grand pianoforte, to George Auger 
Gibson, with honorable mention to Margaret Catherine Mason. 

Prizes for excellence in violoncello playing, to George A. Brown 
and Lawrence Rose, 

The conservatory’s major scholarships for 1924-25 were 
assigned as follows: 

Carl Baermann Scholarship, Philip Homer Barnes. 

Florence H. Langshaw Scholarship, Margaret Macy. 

Florence E. Brown Scholarship, Cecile Eleanor Forest. . 

Evans Scholarships: No. 1-—-Margery Liebermann, Ruth A. Cul- 
bertson; No, 2—Ruth B. Rockafellow, Beatrice Cecile Perron; No. 
3—Marian Herrick, Lorette Noonan; No. 4—Benjamin H, Russell, 
Edward C. Turner; No. 5—Lawrence Rose, Rita Mary Bowers. 

M. Ida Converse Scholarships: No. 1—Elizabeth Jeanne Schulz; No. 
2—Helen Goold, Mary S, Herman; No. 3—Harriet Frances Lombard. 

Next year a Sigma Alpha lota scholarship of $150 will be 
awarded, from a fund created by the Edward Howard 
Griggs’ lecture of last April. 


Shura Cherkassky to Limit Engagements 


Shura Cherkassky, the Russian boy prodigy, recently 
arrived in New York with his parents, Dr. I. and Lydia 
Cherkassky, from Baltimore, where they had made their 
home for the past year and a half. They will now remain 
here permanently so that they can give their son the best 
musical and scholastic training. 

Upon their arrival in America, eighteen months ago, they 
went to Baltimore, as their only relatives lived in that city. 
During the time they stayed there young Shura was under 
the guidance of Frederick R. Huber, municipal director of 
music of the city, with whom all connections have now 
been severed. In order to give the proper attention to the 
musical and general development of their boy, Shura’s 
parents have decided to limit the number of concerts Shura 
will give this coming season to a minimum. With this in 
view, Shura’s parents will begin work in their respective 
professions. His mother, Lydia ¢ herkassky, a graduate of 
Petrograd Conservatory and professor in Odessa Conserva- 
tory for many years, and Shura’s only teacher, will accept 
a limited number of pupils, and his father, Dr. I. Cherkassky, 
a dentist, will follow his own profession, 


Fiirtwangler to Conduct Philharmonic 


The enterprising Philharmonic Society announces that it 
introduce to America the young German conductor, 
Willem Fiirtwangler, who took the place of the late Arthur 
Nikisch in Berlin and Leipsic. Firtwangler will make 
his American debut as guest conductor of the Philharmonic 
Orchestra about New Year’s, conducting several concerts. 


Dalcroze Method in Damrosch Schools 


T ™ > isc r f{ 24 “h- 
Nelly Reuschell, who has come to this country from teach 
ing the Dalcroze principles in the Royal Academy of Music 
in Berlin, has been engaged by the Institute of Musical 
Art, New York, to give the same work in its preparatory 
centers for young students. Miss Reuschell holds the 
Maurice Aronson certificate and also had instruction from 
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“Tone is the all important factor and something for un- 
ceasing study. Experiment with tone. Listen to tone. Learn 
to judge registers and the possibilities of the piano tone in 
the various registers of the instrument. Learn what it can 
be called upon to do and do not ask it to do what it can- 
not do. E ’ 

“The accompanist must always agree with the singer, even 
when the singer is wrong. That is the fundamental creed 
for good accompanists. Don’t forget it. . . . 

“A strong sense of rhythm is another necessity. It is the 
vital link between singer and accompanist. It is essential 
to the comfort of the singer in breathing and phrasing. The 
singer must know that a tone will not be unduly sustained 
because the pianist drags, else the singer will be stranded 
and have to gasp for breath. Get the rhythm and pulse of 
your score even if you have to sacrifice the notes. ‘ 

“Study the kind of voice you play for and get the right 
balance of tone. Know the orchestra thoroughly and get the 
right tone values into the score. Take the instrument you 
are imitating into your playing and get the effect of the 
French horn, the flute, the violin.” 

And here Mr. Nelson interrupted himself to illustrate 
from It Is Enough, of Elijah, the results of fidelity to the 
score. One felt the sure instinct of the artist conductor- 
accompanist, whose greatest triumph as a conductor was 
heard last season in the memorable performance of the 
Verdi Requiem in tribute to that great singer, Gustaf Holm- 
quist. 

“The Erl King,” continued Mr. Nelson, “has been the 
downfall of many a good pianist. 1 care not how you play it. 
It is an ‘endurance contest,’ in truth. Use the wrist up or use 
it down, change your fingers from fifth to fourth, use both 
hands to get the octaves, if you will, but don’t miss the notes !” 

The remark was apropos the various types of. accom- 
paniment and the sense of style the player must develop. 
The negative score is as much a part of the picture as the 
one which has importance beyond that of the voice. And 
the simplest often makes the biggest demands on the musi- 
cianship of the player, 

Josephine Decker, contralto, a member of Mr. Nelson's 
class at Bush Conservatory, and Earl Alexander, tenor, who 
last June won the Vittorio Trevisan Scholarship and who 
is also coaching with Mr. Nelson, illustrated the artist's 
argument with several songs. The audience thoroughly en 
joyed Miss Decker's reading of Elgar’s Sea Pictures and 
applauded Mr. Alexander vigorously. 


Amy KerrH CARROLL. 


Godowsky before giving work at the School of Applied 
Rhythm at Hellerau. The Dalcroze idea as taught by 
her, holds that little children should be brought to piano 
music in a musical way; first with rhythm, then with tones 
and sight reading before technical instruction is given. Her 
experience is that the young European has no greater gift 
for music than the young American, but that the response 
is more immediate because of a system of training of 
which the Daleroze method is typical. 


Enesco and Thibaud Play Bach Concerto 

Georges Enesco and Jacques Thibaud gave a splendid 
interpretation of Bach's concerto for two violins at a re 
cent concert of the Philharmonic Orchestra in Bucharest, 
Roumania. The remainder of the program was conducted 
by M. Enesco. 
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formation of any sort, which will be gladly 
furnished without charge by correspondence 
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BAYREUTH REOPENS 


(Continued from page 5) 

with subtle significances of gesture. The first and third 
acts of Meistersinger and the Grail Temple were partly new 
scenery, most impressive. The others are better in New 
York. The lighting is antiquated here is also a. ten 
dency toward too frigid preservation of tradition and a 
prejudice against any improvements unsanctioned by the 
Wagnerian hierarchy. 

The general opinion seems to be that, although the stand 
ard is not quite equal to pre-war Bayreuth, the revival will 
be vindicated, provided it is divested of all racial and po 
litical prejudice. Recognition is demanded for the younger 
generation and opening of the doors to the world’s best 


artists, irrespective of nationality or creed. The audiences 
at the first series were nearly all German, mostly picked 
patrons, The houses were absolutely outsold at nine to 


ten dollars per seat. Estimated total receipts are a million 
gold marks, leaving an ample surplus and assuring con 
tinuation of the festival. Busch’s conducting is forthright 
and musicianly. Muck’s Parsifal was superlative; Ball 
ing’s Ring, following, uneven. However, the first act of 
Walkiire and second act of Siegfried were hardly sur- 
passable. Cesark SAERCHINGER 


Maria Carreras Summering in New York 

Having spent considerable time last season filling engage 
ments in the United States, Maria Carreras, the Italian 
pianist, is spending the summer in her cool and attractive 
apartment on Riverside Drive. Mme. Carreras is also teach 
ing a limited number of advanced pupils and preparing 
new programs for next season. She will present several 
novelties. 
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MUSICAL COURIER 


CHICAGO’S NUMEROUS MASTER CLASSES 
ATTRACT WIDESPREAD INTEREST 





William S. Brady Presents Students—Helen Chappell in Recital—Movie Musicians Get Salary Raise—Summer Recitals 
at Bush Conservatory—Paulsen to Conduct Danish Singers—MacBurney Students Give Program—Louis 
Victor Saar Wins Swift & Co. Male Chorus Composition Prize—American Conservatory Recital 
—Karl Buren Stein Notes—Other Items of ‘Interest 


Chicago, July 26.—The life of a critic is a happy one in 
Chicago during the master school sessions. Concerts galore 
are being given by the principal schools and institutions 

uch as the American Conservatory, Bush Conservatory and 
( Chicago Musical College, which have outside teachers who 
come for summer master schools. The other schools are 
not slow either in presenting their teachers as well as pupils 
publicly, and private teachers, not to be left behind, also 
cove musical seances which demand attention and generally 
are found so interesting that it is a privilege to attend. 

WitttAM S. Brapy Presents STUDENTS. 


Among those recitals none was more interesting than that 
heard at Ceniral Theater Tuesday afternoon, July 22. There 
appeared artist students of William 5S, Brady, who 2 hold- 
ing a master class at the Chicago Musical College. Rob- 
ert Parsons, a young tenor, who has been superbly pr 
in the art of beautiful singing, is one of those American 
bovs who knows how the English text should be enunciated. 
He sang delightfully Rachmaninoff’s At Night, and two 
songs by Burleigh—Till I Awake and Come With Me. 
Then he proved as much at home in the operatic realm, 
singing with be auty of tone and fine yhrasing the Rodolfo 
aria from La Boheme. Katherine Kimmel, in German, 
French and American songs, was ¢ qually successful and 
proved another excellent exponent of W William S. Brady. 
Philip Kalar, baritone, has all the qualities already enumer- 
ated for the. other students and he, too, met with the favor 
of his listeners. Elsa Holinger sings French and German 
songs as though she had done it all her life. The four 
students sang as a final number the quartet from Flotow’s 
Martha and in this number, a8 in all the others, they had 
the splendid support of Solon Alberti, a master accom 
panist, who officiates in that capacity for Mr. Brady through- 
out his master class 

Heten WArkuUM CHAPPELL IN RECITAL. 

Helen Warrum Chappell, who is well remembered in 
Chicago for her many appearances with the Chicago Opera 
and who later became a member of the Metropolitan Opera 
Company, gave a song recital Thursday morning, July 24, 
at Kimball Hall, A professional student of Mme. Delia 
Valeri, the celebrated vocal teacher, who is now holding a 
master class at the American Conservatory, Mrs. Chappell 
showed vast improvement since the days when she sang 
such roles here as the Sandman in Hansel and Gretel. The 
voice has taken on considerable volume and she sings now 
with the maturity that comes only with practice under the 
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careful guidance of a master teacher. Her enunciation of 
the German, French and English is delightful. She opened 
her program with the difficult Adelaide of Beethoven, which 
she sang with fine understanding, authority and assurance. 
Her second group included Respighi’s Nevicata (not a very 
fine number, by the way), O Del Mio Amato Ben by Don- 
audy and the often heard Mi ( ‘hiamano Mimi from Puccini's 
Boheme. Her third group was given over entirely to French 
songs and her last to Irish, American and English com- 
posers, closing with the aria I List the Trill, from Victor 
Herbert’s Natoma. The recitalist must have been elated over 
the reception given her by her auditors. Encores were nu- 
merous throughout the program and the piano was covered 
with floral tributes, presented over the footlights after the 
first group. Beautifully gowned, Mrs. Chappell looked 
lovely to the eye. The assisting artist appearing on the 
program, Esther Payne Muenzer, pianist, an artist-student 
at the American Conservatory, was heard in her first group, 
which consisted of two numbers by Cyril Scott—Lento and 
Allegro—and MacDowell’s Witches’ Dance. She impressed 
through the delicacy of her touch, poetic readings and a 
certain abandon altogether in her favor. She was much 
feted. 
Movie Musicians Get Raise 1n SALARY, 

Musicians in the larger moving picture theaters here won 
a ten per cent. salary increase, following many weeks of 
controversy over the issue between the Chicago Federation 
of Musicians and the theater managers. The larger loop 
motion picture theaters will pay the musicians now $84.50 
instead of $74.50. The new salary scale will go into effect 
September 1. The musicians have James Petrillo, president 
of the Federation, to thank for their increase. Mr. Petrillo 
has done a great deal for the members of the local union 
ever since he became its president and his good work has 
often been praised in these columns. 

SUMMER RECITALS AT THE BusH CONSERVATORY. 

During the summer session, the Bush Conservatory is 
presenting innumerable interesting recitals and concerts, 
thus affording its summer students opportunity to hear 
prominent members of the faculty as recitalists, and artist- 
students a chance to appear publicly. On Thursday after- 
noon a fine recital was presented by Richard Czerwonky, 
violinist; Ella Spravka, pianist, and Charlotte Van Wickle, 
soprano. Mme. Spravka and Mr. Czerwonky presented the 
D'Indy violin and piano sonata, op. 59, and Miss Van Wickle 
rendered the Il est doux aria, from Herodiade, and selec- 
tions by MacDowell, Haydn, Leach and Fourdrain, to the 
delight of a highly pleased audience. 

Friday evening, July 18, Maude Bouslough, soprano, and 
John Minnema, baritone, with Paul Hultman at the piano, 
were heard in a song recital. 

Emmy Ohl, soprano, and Ebba Sundstrum, violinist, of 
the faculty participated in a joint recital on Wednesday 
afternoon, July 23, at Bush Recital Hall. 

One of the most interesting programs of the series so 


far was that given on Saturday morning, July 26, by the’ 


Czerwonky String Quartet. The quartet, made up of Rich- 
ard Czerwonky, Robert Quick, Walter Hancock and Robert 
Ambrosius, played the Beethoven string quartet, one by 
Czerwonky and the Halvorsen Passacaglia for violin and 
viola, in fine spirit, unity of thought and altogether good 
ensemble throughout, 

Jan Chiapusso and Adolph Ruzicka presented. a well bal- 
anced and interesting program of two-piano music on Wed- 
nesday evening, July 23. The numbers inscribed on the 
program were exceptionally well played by these artists and 
won the hearty approval of the large audience on hand. 

PAULSEN To Conpuct DANISH SINGERS. 

P. Marinus Paulsen will conduct the Associated Danish 
Singers of America (a chorus of two hundred and fifty 
male singers) at the festival to be held in Duluth, August 
30 and 31. The program will contain three or four large 
choral numbers with the Sherwood School Orchestra accom- 
panying and several purely orchestral numbers, including 
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Mr. Paulsen's prize winning number, Oriental Sketches, all 
under the leadership of Conductor Paulsen. 


Joun J. Harrstagept VACATIONING. 


John J. Hattstaedt, president of the American Conserva- 
tory of Music, with Mrs. Hattstaedt, will visit various East- 
ern points, including the Adirondacks, on his vacation this 
summer, 

FLoreNce TRUMBULL ACTIVITIES. 

Florence Trumbull, the pianist, is spending the week-end 
on the Rock River near Dixon Recent additions to 
the Trumbull master classes are Della Tully Matthews of 
McAlester (Okla.), president of the Oklahoma Federation 
of Music Clubs, and Mrs. G. G. Lynch of Oklahoma City. 

Epona Ricuoison Soivitr RESTING. 

A post card from. Keene Valley (N. Y.), in the Adiron- 
dack Mountains, tells of the enjoyable vacation Edna Richol- 
son Sollitt is spending in that lovely place. Mrs. Sollitt 
will return to Chicago early in August to take up her many 
activities, including the management of Joseph Schwartz, 
preparing her musicale series and enrolling pupils in her 
piano class for next season. 

Louise St. Joun WesTERVELT ON VACATION, 

Louise St. John Westervelt, the distinguished Chicago 
vocal teacher, left this week for a two months’ vacation at 
Oceana Beach, Pentwater, Mich. 

ViApiIMiIR RosinG Here, 

Vladimir Rosing, who has charge of the School of Opera 
at the Eastman School, Rochester, N. Y., came to Chicago 
for two days this week in order to hear some young talent. 
Several students were awarded scholarships. Mr. Rosing 
came to Chicago at the request of Mrs. Everest Freer, who 
forgot to inform many students and professionals of Mr. 
Rosing’s visit, so many called at this office to find informa- 
tion as to where those auditions were being given. Not 
having been notified this office could not give any satisfac- 
tion, but the fault is not with Mr. Rosing, the Eastman 
School, nor with this department of the Musica Courier. 


Epwarp Moore Breaks FINGER 


The clever critic on the Chicago Tribune, Edward Moore, 
is also an expert at hand-ball. Instead of pounding his 
piano or typewriter he pounds a ball once in a while. Two 
weeks ago, playing hand-ball in one of the downtown gym- 
nasiums, he was so enthusiastic that he connected with a 
wall, breaking the third finger of his right hand. Now 
Music Editor Moore goes out with his finger in a sling. 
When interviewed by a representative of the MusicaL Courter 
Mr. Moore said: “Yes I will play ball again, but will see 
that | don’t connect with the wall.” He stood the resetting 
of his finger valiantly, even though the doctor said he never 
heard a man swear as quickly as our friend Moore. An- 
other record to be added to that of the distingnished jour- 
nalist ! 

MacBurney Stupios PresENT STUDENTS 

Nearly every week during the year—to be exactly cor- 
rect, forty-eight times during the year—the MacBurney 
Studios give opportunity to students (beginners as well as 
professionals), to sing before other members of the class 
and a few invited guests. 

A representative of this paper had the privilege of at- 
tending the concert given on Thursday evening, July 23, 
in the Fine Arts Building. The program was made up of 
song classics and the students were at liberty to choose 
their own selections from their repertory, which, of course, 
they had studied under the guidance of Thomas N. Mac- 
Burney, the eminent vocal teacher. 

The program started at seven-thirty, but the Musica. 
CourIER representative arrived a little after eight, so that 
the work of those appearing in the first part of the program 
was unfortunately missed. These included Jean D’Evlyn, 
soprano, who sang O del mio dolce ardo, by Gluck; E. J. 
Stults, baritone, who sang Purcell’s Passing By; Gertrude 
Delu Rohe, soprano, who was inscribed on. the program to 
sing Come and Trip It, by Handel; Edward E. Freed, tenor, 
who was listed to sing Dr. Arne’s The Lass with the 
Delicate Air and Florence Grisier, soprano, whose contri- 
bution was Gluck’s Come Thou Lovely May. Helen All- 
mendinger, contralto, one of Cleveland’s foremost vocal 
teachers, was heard in Handel’s Lascia ch’'io piango, in 
which she revealed a beautiful voice, used with consum- 
mate artistry, velvety, wide of compass and colored to ex- 
press the meaning of the song. Miss Allmendinger does 
not depend solely on her vocal resources. She impressed 
as an intelligent singer, whose diction is perfect and whose 
phrasing is impeccable. She was highly successful in her 
selections. Ross Wise, tenor, sang I Attempt from Love's 
Sickness to Fly, by Purcell, revealing a good voice and a 
clear understanding of the classics. LaFerne Ellsworth, 
contraltc, sang Stradella’s Pieta Signor with feeling, tonal 
beauty and a clear conception of how the selection should 
be sung. Besides giving pleasure to the ear, she also im- 
pressed by her lovely personality and fine stage deportment. 
Paula Schlueter, soprano, who will be heard next season 
in public recital, showed that she is well prepared for her 
debut by her singing of Bist du bei mir, by Bach. Ruth 
Brooks, soprano, was heard to good advantage in Haydn’s 
Night Is Falling. Maurice G. Ivins, baritone, heard a few 
months ago in his own recital under the same auspices, has 
made great improvement since then, as, though highly suc- 
cessful at that time, his high tones were not as free as 
they should be. Mr. Ivins, who believes in constructive 
criticisms, has worked assiduously since with Mr. MacBurney 
on his upper tones and his progress along those lines is 
not only a credit to his teacher but also reflected the intel- 
ligence of this young but already promising baritone. He 
sang Love Me or Not, by Secchi, with authority, fine under- 
standing, and he revealed anew a voice of uncommon beauty. 
Mr. Ivins is a singer and not a shouter. B. Fred Wise, 
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tenor, another highly successful professional from the 
MacBurney Studios, showed conclusively the reason of his 
popularity by most artistic singing of Handel’s Where’er 
You Walk. Mr. Wiseis regarded as one of the leading 
tenors in the Middle West and he already occupies a prom- 
inent position in Chicago. Leola Turner, soprano, con- 
cluded the program, singing Bach’s Patron, das macht der 
Wind with great beauty of tone, a keen sense of humor, 
delightful phrasing and clear enunciation. She is another 
professional who does credit to her teacher. 

The accompaniments were all played by that excellent 
pianist, Anna Daze, whose support at the piano was most 
beneficial to the singers. At the close of the recital Mr. 
MacBurney informed his class that next week he wanted 
his students to be prepared to sing modern songs of living 
composers of any nationality but American, and the follow- 
ing Thursday to be ready to give songs exclusively by Ameri- 
can composers, 


CHICAGOAN WINS Swirt COMPETITION 


A Chicago composer for the first time has won the annual 
competition offered by the Swift & Company Male Chorus. 
Louis Victor Saar took first honors over thirty-seven 
other entrants. The competition involved the writing of a 
musical setting for one of two poems, The Singers by Henry 
Wadsworth Longfellow, or Blow, Blow Thou Winter Wind 
by Shakespeare. Mr. Saar is a teacher in composition at 
the Chicago Musical College and has been connected with 
other musical colleges in a similar capacity. Other com- 
posers who received honorable mention are Franz C. Born- 
schein of Baltimore, who has won two previous competitions 
offered by the Male Chorus, and Gustav Mehner, of Grove 
City (Pa.) The prize winning number will be published 
by the chorus and sung by them during the coming season. 

KLIBANSKY Scores IN CHICAGO 

Sergei Klibansky, who is holding a master class for the 
first time at the Chicago Musical College, is one of the 
busiest vocal teachers at that renowned school at the present 
time. Mr. Klibansky, seen recently by a representative of 
the Musica. Courter at a performance at Ravinia, said 
“I am mighty glad to be in Chicago, am delighted to teach 
at the Chicago Musical College and hope to come summer 
after summer to the institution so well managed by Carl D. 
Kinsey, a wizard in the musical world. [| enjoy also very 
much singing every Wednesday for my class and the stu- 
dents seem to enjoy hearing me, so we are all happy and 
satisfied.” A biography of Mr. Klibansky does not seem 
necessary here. He is so well known wherever music is 
sung and already he has taken his place among the most 
popular visiting teachers who come to this city. This 
office is very happy to have recommended him years ago 
to Mr. Kinsey and to have the general director of the Mu- 
sical College act on its recommendation. 


AMERICAN CONSERVATORY RECITAL 


Artist-pupils of Fannie Bloomfield-Zeisler and Delia Va- 
leri were presented in recital by the American Conservatory, 
where these teachers are holding summer master classes, 
on Wednesday morning, July 23, at Kimball Hall. The 
Zeisler pupils appearing were Dorothy Pound, Amy Corey 
Fisher, Mrs. J. C. Ryan, Suzan Eddy and Lucile Hatch, 
who played Bach-Tausig, Chopin, Stojowski, Paderewski, 
Debussy, Schubert-Liszt, Terry and Liszt selections in such 
manner as to add honors to the prominent Fannie Bloom- 
field-Zeisler. The Valeri pupils proved exceptionally fine 
exponents of the celebrated Valeri method of singing and 
added lustre to the name of this eminent vocal teacher by 
their highly successful achievements. Elena Manx sang 
the Voi lo sapete from Cavalleria and the Habanera from 
Carmen; Mrs. D. C. Smith and Pearl Wolcott rendered 
the Mendelssohn Autumn Song duet; Kathryn Wentz sang 
Ponce, Puccini, and Hahn selections; Mrs. D. C. Smith’s 
offerings were Margaret’s Nenia from Boito’s Mefistofele 
and Golden’s Awakening; Mildred Anderson sang Voce di 
donna from Ponchielli’s Gioconda, and Rasbach’s Trees; 
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Erles Faber rendered the M’Appari from Flotow’s Martha 
and Una furtiva lagrima from Donizetti’s Elixir of Love, 
and Louise Winter, Erles Faber and Benjamin Tilberg 
closed the program with the Trio from Verdi’s I Lombardi, 


Kart Buren Stern Notes 

One of Karl Buren Stein’s professional students, Amey 
Aicher, gave a very successful recital at Aberdeen (La.), 
on July 10, Another Stein professional who is kept busy 
is Stephen Pepich, tenor, who has been engaged by the 
Croatian Athletic Association for appearances in recital 
and costumed opera scenes at its summer festival at Sokol 
Chicago Hall the last week in August. 

Mrs. Stein’s professional dramatic students are enjoying 
successes in Ohio, Pennsylvania and New York. 

FREDERIKSENS AT LAKE GENEVA 

Mr. and Mrs. Frederick Frederiksen are vacationing at 
Lake Geneva (Wis.), from where they have sent post card 
greetings to this office. JEANNETTE Cox. 





GOLDMAN BAND CONCERTS 





The eighth week of outdoor concerts on the Mall in 
Central Park, from July 21 to 27, inclusive, given by Edwin 
Franko Goldman and his excellent band, continued to at 
tract very large and enthusiastic audiences. The programs 
were all carefully arranged by Mr. Goldman. This series 
of.concerts, which is the gift of Mr. and Mrs. Daniel Gug 
genheim and Mr, and Mrs. Murry Guggenheim for the 
henefit and enjoyment of the people of New York, has 
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brought joy into the lives of thousands upon thousands 

The following programs were rendered: July 21 (Bo 
hemian )— March, The Bartered Bride (Smetana), Largo 
from New World Symphony (Dvorak), Humoresque and 
Slavonic Dance (Dvorak), Fantasie, Bohemian songs (mis- 
cellaneous), Overture to Raymond (Thomas), Aria from 
Samson et Dalila (Saint-Saens) played by Waino Kaup 
pi, cornetist; waltz, New Vienna (Strauss), Festival March, 
The Bohemians (Hadley); July 23—Marche Militaire 
(Tschaikowsky) Overture, Maximilian Robespierre (Li- 
tolff), Traumerei (Schumann), Elsa Entering the Cathedral 
(Wagner), Overture to Poet and Peasant (Suppe); An 
Old-Fashioned Waltz (Fowler), Why (Goldman), and 
Those Days Gone By (Mana-Zucca), sung by Frances Sebel, 
soprano; Irish Tune from County Derry and Shepherd's 


Hey (Set by Grainger), The Evolution of Dixie (Lake) ; 
July 25 (Verdi-Puccini)—excerpts from I! Trovatore 
(Verdi), excerpts from La Boheme (Puccini), excerpts 
from Madame Butterfly (Puccini), excerpts from Aijda 
(Verdi), Overture to Maritana (Wallace); Aria from O 
Don Fatale (Verdi), sung by Gena Fonariova, soprano; 
Kammenoi Ostrow (Rubinstein), March, On the Mall 
(Goldman); July 26 (Johann Strauss)—March, Victory 
(Roberts), Overture to Marriage of Figaro (Mozart), 


Serenade (Schubert), played by Waino Kauppi, cornetist ; 
excerpts from Die Walkure (Wagner), Waltz from Die 
Fledermaus (Strauss), Polka Mazurka (Frauenherz) and 
Egyptian March (Strauss), waltz, New Vienna and waltz, 
Blue Danube (Strauss) ; July 27—March, Queen of Sheba 
(Gounod), Overture to Iphigenia (Gluck), Largo (Handel), 
excerpts from Lohengrin (Wagner), Fantasie on Hebrew 
Airs (Arr. Goldman) ; solo, Inflammatus from Stabat Mater 
(Rossini), Waino Kauppi, cornetist; Aragonaise (Masse 
net), March, The Pioneer (Goldman), and A Hunting Scene 
(Bucalossi). 
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La Forge Artist at Democratic Convention 


Mildred Mills, lyric soprano, sang The Star-Spangled 
Banner at one of the sessions of the recent Democratic 
Convention in New York, and thrilled a large audience by 
the spirit of true devotion with which she sang our National 
Anthem, According to the New York Evening World 
“Every note and syllable floated out to and into the farther- 
est flag-draped corners of the gallery. The slender figure 
of the singer swayed and quivered with the spirit of the 
words and the day, And when the mighty chorus rose to 
join the slender thread of the solo melody, the singer's 
voice mounted thrilling and clear, every note rising above 
all the mighty volume of men’s and women’s voices.” That 
this young artist is appreciated just 
as much on the other side of the con 
tinent is evident from this excerpt 
culled from the Morning Oregonian, 
Portland, Ore.: “She has a wonderful- 
ly clear and rich voice, beautifully 
trained, resonant and brilliant. Her 
diction is perfect and her selections 
were all that the most exacting could 
have asked, ranging from Cyril Scott's 
Lullaby to Handel’s exacting aria, Oh, 
Sleep, Why Dost Thou Leave Me? and 
Te Pays du Reve et du Silence, by 
Fontenailles. Mrs. Mills gives of her 
art generously and kindly, radiating a 
charming personality.” The soprano 
is an artist pupil of Frank La Forge, 
the eminent coach-accompanist of New 


York. 


Cabin Stories and Songs 

Telling the cabin stories and singing 
the cabin songs in the old negro dialect 
of the fast vanishing, quaint old char- 
acters of the South, Louise Alice Wil- 
liams delighted an assemblage of the 
bird men, their guests and families, at 
Mitchel Field, Aviation Post, Wed- 
nesday evening, July 9. Miss Wil- 
liams was assisted by Sanford Mason 
Norris, violinist, and Alma Faust, lyric 
soprano, Miss Williams has recently 
been heard in New York in her annual 
recitals at Carnegie Chamber Music 
Hall and at an Army and Navy Re- 
ception Recital at Hotel Plaza. On 
the latter occasion she was assisted by 
the English harpist, Arthur Jones, 
who had previously given a recital this 
season at the Town Hall. 

Miss Williams has collected over 
thirty negro folk songs that have not 
yet appeared in publication, including 
twenty-four negro. spirituals, four 
short songs, three serenade folk songs 
of the South and two negro cradle 
songs. She expects to have these 
ready to be published in the fall. Gir- 
ard Tonning, pianist, is arranging the 
music from the tunes Miss Williams 
has memorized from life from the 


type of old negroes who still live about her Southern home, 


near Augusta, Ga, 


Cincinnati Conservatory Notes 


Cincinnati, Ohio, July 22.—An unusually large number of 
the Cincinnati Conservatory of Music faculty members have 
left for their native lands to enjoy a vacation for “Auld 
Lang Syne.” Dan Beddoe, noted Welsh tenor, Mrs. Beddoe 
and their son, Donald, have sailed for England to visit 
Wales and the Continent before their return to the conser 
vatory in September, Robert Perutz, Polish violin virtu- 
oso, has joined his wife in Lemberg, where they will remain 
with Mrs,-Perutz’s parents during the month of August. 
Prof. Emil Bare has returned to Budapest, where he has 
resumed his duties for the summer as concertmaster at the 
Royal Opera House and professor at the National Con- 
servatory. 

A trip that should afford much pleasure has been planned 
by Thomas James Kelly, vocal teacher, coach and lecturer, 
who, with Mrs, Kelly and a party of Cincinnatians, will 
visit Bayreuth and witness a Wagnerian opera performance. 

Many of the faculty have selected Paris as their favorite 
place this summer. Among the visitors there from the con- 
servatory are Mr. and Mrs, Marcian Thalberg, Jean Ten 
Have and Jean Verd, who is accompanied by his talented 
pupil and protégé, Leo Polskee. The Thalbergs will visit 
Switzerland, their own country. 

Several of the faculty are spending their vacations closer 
home. Louis Saverne has gone to California, while Dean 
Frederic Shajer Evans is taking short motor trips about 
Cincinnatif* © 

Despite the fact that so many of the eminent musicians 
from the conservatory are traveling, there are a few mem- 
bers of the artist faculty who are at the conservatory, 
where they have remained to teach the summer school now 
in session, These are Marguerite Melville Liszniewska and 
her husband, Dr. Karol Liszniewska, Berta Gardini Reiner, 
Albert Berne, John Hoffman and Karl Kirksmith. _ §, G. 


Madeline and Marie Eddy Summer Classes 


Madeline and Marie Eddy have had a very successful 
year with their after school violin classes in public schools 
in Manhattan and Richmond. The prizes for special pro- 
gress were won by Gladys Kustler of P. S. 115, New York; 
Jenny Gatto, of P. S. 177, New York; Josephine Latorre, 
of P. S. 20, Port Richmond, S. L; Arthur ey and 
Augustus Katsaros, of P, S. 21, Port Richmond, S. I. A 
summer class is being tapght at P. S. 20, Port Richmond, 
while some of the pupils are taking private lessons of the 
Misses Eddy for the summer. 

On July 4 a song entitled Love’s Roses was broadcasted 
from Station WOR, rendered by Josephine Betinetti, so- 
grand and Florence Lee, pianist. It was composed by 

adeline Eddy, a resident ‘of Bayonne, N. J., where she has 
a music school, to words written by Martha A. Kidder of 
Asbury Park. This song has also been sung by Coyle 
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Crosby Tullar in concert at the Hotel Majestic in New 
York, accompanied by an orchestra conducted by the com- 
poser of the song; and by Alex M. Jareckie at the studio 
of Anna Case, with Miss Case at the piano. 


July 31, 


Artists for Bennington Concerts 


Four delightful programs have been arranged for the 
concerts in Bennington, Vermont, that Harold Henry is 
sponsoring in his Yellow Barn studio. The artists to take 
part in the programs are Greta Torpadie, soprano; Oscar 
Seagle, baritone, one of America’s most distinguished ar- 
tists, and Leopold Kramer, the well known violinist, whose 
musicianship and beauty of tone are well remembered by 


MILDRED MILLS 


all who have heard him with the Chicago Symphony, the 
New York Philharmonic and the Metropolitan Opera Or- 
chestras. Mr. Kramer will be heard with Mr. Henry in a 
sonata program at the second concert. Mr. Henry will 
appear at these concerts both as pianist and composer, as 
in addition to giving the first recital, his songs will be sung 
by both Miss Torpadie and Mr. Seagle. 


Cahier Already Re-engased for Berlin, 1925 


Madame Cahier the famous American contralto—will 
begin her season 1924-25 on September first as guest at the 
Staatsoper in Berlin, as well as in the Grosse Volksoper 
and in the Deutsches Opernhaus, where she will sing all of 
the big contralto and mezzo roles. She has already been 
engaged by the Generalintendant Professor Dr. Max von 
Schillings for guest performances in the Staatsoper for 
May, 1925, 





Hunter and Hammann in Recital 
Louise Hunter, soprano of the Metropolitan Opera Com- 
pany, and Ellis Clark Hammann, pianist, gave a recital at 
the Hotel Samoset, Rockland, Me., on Sunday evening, 
July 20. Miss Hunter sang arias from Traviata, Boheme 
and Romeo and Juliet, and Mr. Hammann played composi- 
tions by Schubert, Schumann and MacDowell. 


A Daughter to Mr. and Mrs. Franklin Riker 

Mr. and Mrs. Franklin Riker announce the birth of a 
daughter on Sunday, July 20. Mr. Riker is a well known 
tenor, composer and teacher of singing. and Mrs. Riker 
was Lois Long, of Statesville, N. , daughter of Judge 
Benjamin Franklin Long. 


Diaz Sings Pilzer Song 


Rafaelo Diaz, tenor of the Metropolitan Opera Company, 
recently sang Pilzer’s Islands of the Sky at two concerts 
with considerable success, 
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Homer Samuels Wins His Case 


Final judgment has just been entered in behalf of 
Homer Samuels in the suit for slander instituted against 
him last summer by William Thorner. It will be re- 
membered that the substance of Thorner’s complaint was 
that Samuels had slandered him by saying that he, Thorner, 
had never been Mme, Galli-Curci’s teacher and had falsely 
advertised that he had been her teacher. Samuels’ attorneys, 
who were John W. Simpson, 2nd, of New York, and 
Messrs. Joseph B. Fleming and Louis G. Caldwell, of Mc- 
Cormick, Kirkland, Patterson and Fleming, of Chicago, 
made a motion early in the case that Thorner’s complaint 
be dismissed. The motion was argued November, 1923, be- 
fore Judge O'Malley of the Supreme Court in New York 
City, who ‘ruled in favor of Mr. Samuels and wrote a 
learned opinion holding that Thorner had not successfully 
alleged any cause of action for slander. Thorner imme- 
diately appealed to the Appellate Division of the Supreme 
Court and the case was argued before that tribunal on 
June 4, 1924, extensive briefs having been submitted to the 
court by both sides. The Appellate Division, however, 
affirmed the order of Judge O'Malley. As a result of these 
proceedings, Mr. Thorner consented to a judgment dismiss- 
ing his case on the merits. 


Griffith Artist in Great Demand 
Bernice Schalker continues to be one of the busiest of 
the younger artists. A recent Sunday found her accomplish- 
ing an almost unbelievable feat—singing services in three 





BERNICE SCHALKER 


different churches and returning between each service to 
appear three times at the Rialto Theater in Newark, N. J., 
in the Bach-Gounod Ave Maria during the cinema produc- 
tion of The White Sister. 

Miss Schalker, possessor of a warm, rich contralto voice, 
is a student of Yeatman Griffith and is preparing for opera 
under his direct tutelage. 


Another Sistine Choir Tour 


Frank W. Healy, of San Francisco, who managed last 
season’s very successful American and Canadian tour of the 
Sistine Chapel Choir, from the Vatican, at Rome, has com- 
pleted arrangements for another tour of like order. San 
Francisco will have the first concert, the singers coming 
from Rome direct. 

During the tour of the Sistine Choir, Mr. Healy had the 
fullest opportunity to become thoroughly acquainted with 
the artistry of the various singers, and selected the finest 
voices to augment other admirable solo artists from the 
Patriarchal Roman Basilicas, including St. John of the 
Lateran, Saint Mary the Major, St. Peter’s and the Sistine 
Chapel of the Vatican. 

Included among the selected Sistine singers for the new 
tour are the Rev. Antonio Grimaldi, basso at the Sistine 
Chapel for sixteen years and a leading authority in ecclesi- 
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astical music; Cav, Eugenia Andriselli, one of Italy's most 
remarkable adult male sopranos, who is also substitute or- 
ganist at St. Peter’s; Pietro Barchi, tenor and fellow student 
at the St. Cecilia Conservatory with Gigli of the Metro- 
politan; Spartaco Morgia, dramatic robust tenor, the main- 
stay of the tenor section of the Sistine Choir; Luigi Goli- 
nelli, giant, white-haired basso; Guido, Guidi, declared by 
Polacco to have one of the finest bass voices in existence, 
and Attilio Boschi, young baritone, whom an Italian writer 
declared is destined to be “the second Scandiani,” 

There will be twelve singers, also organist and pianist. 
Programs of artistic loveliness, including the classical 
sacred music of the loftily inspired Palestrina and others 
who drew their inspiration from his ideas, will be conducted 
by one of the foremost musicians of Italy. There will be 
solos, duets, trios, and specially arranged choruses, and, 
whereas many of the programs will be confined to the 
purely classical, there will be, for the popular plebiscite, 
programs including operatic numbers and folk songs of 
Southern Italy; traditional gems with melodies of surpass- 
ing charm which have not been heard in America, and sev- 
eral of which are not even in manuscript and the names of 
the composers lost in romantic oblivion. 


Fritz Reiner Conquers New York 


It took Fritz Reiner, the Cincinnati Symphony conductor, 
who made his first appearance in this city as guest conductor 
at the Stadium concerts on Thursday evening, July 24, 
about eleven minutes to conquer New York—that is, the 
length of time required to play the Meistersinger prelude. 
As soon as it was finished he had the huge audience—9,000 
or more—which had assembled to see what sort and man- 
ner of man he was. He did not delay to show them, And 
as those final C major chords of the marvelous prelude 
reechoed across the field there was an outburst of applause 
that lasted for minutes, and five or six recalls for the re- 
doubtable little conductor, besides an extra round for his 
men, whom he called upon to stand up. This was true also 
at the end of the Brahms fourth symphony, the second num- 
ber of the program. The Stravinsky Fire Works, first 
item after the intermission, was applauded until it had to 
be repeated, and after Strauss’ Til Eulenspiegel, which ended 
the concert, there were the same number of recalls, half of 
the audience on the field crowding up around the stage to 
express its appreciation of his work. 

Reports of his value as a conductor had preceded him 
from Europe and had been strengthened and confirmed by 
the word from Cincinnati. And this advance news did not 
overestimate his talent. The minute he picks up the baton, 
which, by the way, he is careful to hold up where his men 
can see it, one recognizes a master of the orchestra. And 
more and more as the program goes on does one recognize 
that his is indeed a rare mastery. He knows what he wants 
and he knows how to get it from his men. The Meister- 
singer prelude was its usual alternately jubilant or songful 
self. In the Brahms one got touches of the Reiner indi- 
viduality. The exquisite second movement was done with 
a serenity and calm which gave it extraordinary beauty, 
and the scherzo given splendid life and vigor, Even the 
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genius of a Reiner, however, cannot conceal the fact that 
the last movement, however amazing it may be from the 
standpoint of musical technic, is stodgy and uninspired. 

The Fire Works of the youthful Stravinsky, heard here 
only once before, echoes many—Dukas, even Wagner him- 
self. But it is an extremely deft bit of orchestration, full 
of bright quips and turns, and the audience clamored until 
it was played again—it takes only four minutes for play- 
ing. Then there was a splendid performance of Til Eulen- 
spiegel to end with. Never has this writer heard the final 
passages—the uncomfortably delineated death scene—bet- 
ter played, not even under Strauss himself. 
_ And Fritz Reiner conquered without a doubt. It was a 
fine program, magnificently played, as fine an introduction 
as any conductor has ever had in New York. He is a 
man who could well be used here permanently. 

H. 0. :G1 


Elinor Whittemore’ s Summer 
Among her summer engagements a 


Appearances 
notably successful 


appearance for Elinor Whittemore, the talented young 
violinist, was at a musicale and tea given by the Retail 
Credit Men's National Association at the Waldorf-Astoria 


on June 17 when her rendition of the Schubert-Wilhelmj 
Ave Maria and Wieniawski’s Russian Airs was enthusi- 
astically received. The following evening, June 18, Miss 
Whittemore shared An Evening of Music at the Riverside 
Yacht Club, Greenwich, Conn., with Dr. Siegmund Spaeth. 
On this occasion her selections included, among others, 
Saltarelle by Wieniawski and Sarasate’s Andalusian Ro 
mance, which gained for her most hearty applause 


Fritzi Scheff’s Mother on Visit 


Frau Anna Jaeger, a Wagnerian soprano well known in her 
day in Germany, and mother of Fritzi Scheff, is coming here 
to pay a visit to her daughter at the latter’s country home 
near Waterbury, Conn. They have not seen each other in 
fitteen years. Mme. Jaeger retired in 1915, but her voice 
is said still to be in excellent condition and a joint recital 
of mother and daughter is among the possibilities before het 
return to Frankfurt, where she lives, in November 
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Three Great Artist 


Forrest Lamont, Tenor 


Chicago Daily Tribune— 

Forrest Lamont’s score as Siegmund was high, his voice combined fine, manly vigor with fine, mellow 
quality, and he conceived the role as part of a tale of heroes, gods, and half gods, and not as a cave man 
drama 


Chicago Herald and Examiner— 

Forrest Lamont already renowned in the Italian and French repertory yesterday added “Parsifal” in 
German to his long list of successes. His fine voice and splendid art imparted to the Wagner Score un- 
accustomed attributes of song. 


The Boston Herald— 
Mr. Lamont, an unusually comely Siegfried, was in fine voice and sang remarkably well, with a clear 
understanding of the best traditions of Wagnerian style. 


The Pittsburg Post- 
Forrest Lamont sang a Faust that was thoroughly delightful. His brilliant tenor voice shone in his arias 
and duos. He sings a leger line note that is exceptionally fine. ° 


Cleveland Plain Dealer— 


Forrest Lamont, who was the Faust, was highly and justly favored by his hearers. Mr. Lamont is 
one of the best of the Chicago tenors, there is ingratiating texture in his voice, and all the volume 
necessary. 


The Detroit Free Press— 
Forrest Lamont displayed a tenor voice of fine quality, and he sang with great ease and finish. 


Los Angeles Evening Herald— 


The Faust of Forrest Lamont was beautifully sung. His soliloquy “Dai Campi, Dai Prati,” was a 
very effective air of serenity. 


The Morning Oregonian, Portland, Ore.— 


Forrest Lamont achieved a definite glory as Dimitri, he has a natural dramatic tendency and talent. 
The audience loved him and responded with well deserved applause. 


Photo by Moffett 


Member 


Their Program Contains Most Beautiful 








ONE OF THE 


Harry Culbertson, 

Chicago. 
Operatic Trio gave gorgeous concert a 
Everyone delighted. All artists of highe 
re-engage at earliest opportunity. 


Myrna Shar 


Pittsburg Post— 
Myrna Sharlow as Octavie seemed to some of 
a throb and a grip in her upper notes that was un 








Los Angeles Times (James N, Gruen)— 

Myrna Sharlow is one of the finest dramatic 
time. In the second scene—in her histrionically an¢ 
like the flight of a swallow and with a strong but 
ment. Miss Sharlow’s aria in this act was easily 4d 
one of the strongest bursts of applause of the even 


Chattanooga Times— 

Myrna Sharlow, dramatic soprano, whom read 
of meteoric career in the ope ratic world, did an e 
has taken on a real rebirth in the last few years. It 
purity one likes to hear in the voice of young gir 


Oakland Tribune (Roy Harrison Danforth)— 

Myrna Sharlow sang the Helen in a voice of 
of Boito’s score are bestowed upon Helen, so that 
enabled deeply to affect her audience. 

Tulsa Tribune— 

Another great favorite with the audience was 
ness and volume of her tone, won for her an appre¢ 
Denver News (Lindsay B. Longacre) — 

Miss Sharlow’s soprano was so easily superior 
it showed to greater advantage. 
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Duluth, Minn., April 25th, 1924. 


d finale of Hibbing’s All Star Course. 
her. Auditorium packed to doors. Will 
Mrs. George S. Richards. 








, Soprano 


e the outstanding voice of the company. There was 
tyable. She was brilliant vocally. 













10s to have graced a Los Angeles stage in a long 
dically thrilling scene with Antony, her voice rises 
olled volume that bespeaks a magnificent instru- 
the finest things in the opera and it brought forth 


The Times will remember as the Louisville girl 
ht piece of work in the role of Octavia. Her voice 
»w one of great power and of greater purity, that 


ding loveliness. Some of the loveliest portions 
opportunity and her ability coinciding, she was 


Sharlow. The freshness of her voice, the round- 
that demanded that she take several curtain calls, 


he voice of the leading lady (Mary Garden) that 
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of Chicago Civic Opera Co. 


fias, Duets and Trios Known in Opera 


Virgilio Lazzari, Basso 


Webster City Daily Press, Webster City, lowa— 
Mr. Virgilio Lazzari, bass, has a voice of molten gold. 


Janesville Daily Gazette— 
His voice is of such gorgeous quality as to make him comparable to Pol Plancon 


Quincy, Il1.— 
Lazzari was received with genuine enthusiasm His voice is delightful, so rich, so rarely tuneful, 
resonant. He is an artist to his finger tips 


Mankato Daily Free Press— 
His voice is a magnificent bass, rich and melodious in quality and used with the ease of the best 
Italian tradition. It would be difficult to believe there are any better bass singers in this country today 


Des Moines Register— 
Mr. Lazzari, one of the finest basses in the field of concert and opera in this country, was thoroughly 
enjoyed. His big resonant voice he used with skill and with a fine sense for nuances and shading 


Monmouth, II1.— 
Virgilio Lazzari, bass, possesses a wonderful deep and rich voice with a wide range of tone which 
makes him an outstanding operatic star. 


The Daily Gate and Constitutional, Keokuk, lowa— 

Virgilio Lazzari, the basso, won a warm place in the hearts of his hearers. His deep tones are re 
onant and pure, carrying with them a thrill that no hearer can deny. He also possesses a softer, higher 
tone quality that verges on the baritone and makes one marvel after hearing his tones strike the low ba 
depths but a moment before.. He will be long remembered by music lovers of Keokuk 


Chicago Herald and Examiner— \ = 
Whether “Mefistofele” would retain its potency without the towering figure of Chaliapin was tested : 
last night when Virgilio Lazzarj assumed the role of the arch fiend 
It is an historical feat of audacity for any man to assume the parts which the great Russian has made | = 
so completely and entirely his own. That Lazzari fared as well in the attempt as almost any one else would IE 


have done is saying much in his favor. 
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REVIEWS AND NEW MUSIC 





|The following is a list of books and new music received 
luring the week ending July 24. Detailed reviews of those 
elections which this department deems sufficiently interest- 
ng and important musically will appear in a later issue.] 


New York) 
M. Wood Hill. 


(Compeosers’ Music Corp., 


rHE TIDY DAWN, song, by Lyrics 
Leigh Henry 
POMORROW, 
man 
LAMENT, for 
Poem from the Chinese. 

THE GARDEN, for voice and piano, by Howard Barlow. 
| rics Paul Hyde 
PANELS FROM 
Che Singing Girl of Shan, 
lime of Saffron Moons (published separately), 

Barnett 
THE BALLADS OF THE 
from the poems of Li Po, by 
(Lorenz Publishing Co., 


song. Music and lyrics by Rosalie Hous- 


voice and piano, by Howard Barlow 


sjonner, 
A CHINESE SCREEN, three songs, 
On a Moonlit River and In the 
by Alice 


FOUR SEASONS, 


Arthur Bliss. 
Dayton, O.) 


songs, 


ANIMA’S SONG, from the Maharani ‘of Arakan, by 
Katherine Ruth Heyman. 

PSALTERY AND HARP. A collection of scripture 
anthems for the tse of church choirs, edited by E. S. 


Lorenz 


Miscellaneous Music 
(Enoch & Sons, New York) 
Songs 
IT’S A LONG WAY FROM SINGAPORE 
By H. O. Osgood 
ORA VORREI PARTIR 
By Mana-Zucca 
HARP OF THE WOODLAND 
By Easthope Martin 
SONG OF THE ROVER 
By Alexandre Georges 
THE WITHERED ROSE 
By Bernard Hamblen 
CAN'T REMEMBER 
By Alma Goatley 
TO A MINIATURE AND SHY MIGNONETTE 
By May H. Brahe 
The first of these is one of those splendid songs that is 
sure to make an immediate and lasting success. To words 
hy Gordon Johnstone, Mr. Osgood has set a tune of the 
most appealing character, one that takes hold of the listener 
and exercises a vivid and dramatic appeal. The arrange- 
ment, harmony, accompaniment, are the proof of unusual 
skill on the part of the composer as well as care and at- 
tention to details and a love of counterpoint, which is used 
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just enough to put a fancy dress on the musical ideas with- 
out overburdening them with frills. This song is what 
one may call of popular type, but is so much better than the 
average popular work that one is tempted to characterize 
it as aristocratic. 

Of ‘a vastly different character is Mana-Zucca’s new 
effort, Ora Vorrei Partir, which, being translated, appears 
to mean Solace, though one would hardly think it. It is 
a lovely song, Mana-Zucca is getting better and better all 
the time. More and more does she appear to master her 
difficult style of harmonic accompaniment—difficult, that is, 
from the creative point of view, but easy after it is com- 
plete, both to play and to understand. here is a tender 
passion in this work that indicates strong feeling and a 
beauty of melodic line and treatment that Sfiduld prove a 
safe guarantee of success. 

Easthope Martin has never done anything more poetic 
than this new song, Harp of the Woodland. It is delicate, 
esoteric, sweetly mysterious. The woodland is in it in all 
its charming variety of light and shade, its magic. A 
simple, graceful song done in a masterly manner. 

The others on this list may be passed over with a word. 
They are popular-serious sort of things, without either 
depth or lightness. The Song of the Rover by Georges is 
a stirring Gypsy piece, as the name indicates; Hamblen’s 
Withered Rose is a sentimental ballad, the kind our Brit- 
ish cousins are said to like; Can't Remember by Alma 
Goatley is a sort of spiritual with a simple tune that reminds 
one of other tunes, without, however, setting one to think- 
ing of any one particular tune. It is rather in the nature 
of a folk-song of such native character that it carries 
the burden of the race and its idiom with it. The two 
songs by Brahe are fine examples of the tonic-dominant 
type, and the Shy Mignonette borrows its accompaniment 
from Gounod’s Serenade. These songs are obvious enough 
to be popular. 

(Arthur P. Schmidt Co., Boston) 


Songs 
BABY’S LAUGH 
By Ward-Stephens 
EARLY NEWS 
By Robert Huntington Terry 
COME TO THE WILDWOOD 
By Robert Braine 
IN A SOUTHERN GARDEN 
By Ralph Cox 
BRIGHTNESS OF THE FATHER’S GLORY 
By Florence N. Barbour 


The first of these, Baby’s Laugh, is a quiet little song to 
verses by Carolyn Wells, author of detective stories. There 
is no detective story about this song, however, nor any 
need for a skilled sleuth to fathom the mystery of its simple 
beauty. Quite a charming bit of writing! 

Terry writes agreeable music and is able always to suit 
it to the words, It is a pity that he selects such very brief 
words as this Early News which is just four lines, for 
one could stand more of the pleasant mood. It is dedi- 
cated to Sue Harvard who would do it justice. An encore 
song. 

Braine’s new work is a waltz song with three waltz tunes 
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CURRENT MUSICAL PRIZES AND 
SCHOLARSHIPS 


The Musical age Be pong od 3 keep 
department up to te to t Te- 
quests that all notices and prospectuses of musi- 
cal prize contests be sent to the Musical Courier 
oe as Se be Saeaene Saas Stnerianem. It will 
be found that in each contest the name and ad- 
dress ae yo: to which intending candidates 
may divectiy for further information. 
Man are 8 at the of the 
composer.—Editor’s Note.] 

The Society for the Publication of American 
(Chamber) Music—Manuscripts should be sent under 
nom de plume to William B. Tuthill, 185-Madison-Ave., 
New York. 

Friends of American Music—American composi- 
tion contests, prizes amounting to $2,200 for orches- 
tra, chamber music, song and piano compositions. 
Manuscripts should be sent before September 10 to 
Anna Millar, 500 Lillis Building, Kansas City, Kans. 

Tuesday Musical Club of San Antonio—Offers prize 
< $500 for musical pageant depicting history of music, 

n to all Americans. Contest closes January 1, 1925. 

For further instructions address Mrs. Clara Duggan 
Madison, 207 Richmond avenue, San Antonio, Tex. 

Society of American Musicians—Contest in piano, 
voice, violin, cello and woodwind instruments; winners 
to appear as soloists with Chicago Symphony Orches- 
tra; contest closes October 25. For rules and compo- 
sitions to be used write Edwin J. Gemmer, secretary 
and treasurer, 917 Kimball Hall, Chicago, Ill. 

Guilmant Organ School—Four free scholarships for 
organ students. Open to young men and women eigh- 
teen years of age. Contest held October 3. Applica- 
tions must be sent before October 1 to Dr. Wm. C. 
Carl 17 E. 11 Street, New York City. 

Josiah Zuro—$100 prize and performance at Sun- 
day Symphonic Society Concerts offered for orches- 
tral work. Compositions must be sent before Fall to 
Josiah Zuro, c/o Rivoli Theater, Broadway and 49th 
Street, New York City. 

College of Fine Arts, Syracuse University—Four 
full scholarships in string instruments by Syracuse 
Symphony Orchestra. Apply to Dean H. L. Butler, 
College of Fine Arts, Syracuse, N. Y. 

Berkshire Music Colony, Inc.—$1,000 for sonata or 
suite for violin and piano. Only unpublished works 
accepted. Contest open until April 1, 1926. Submit 
manuscripts, containing sealed envelope with name 
and address inside and marked with nom de plume, 
to Hugo Kortschak, 1054 Lexington Avenue, New 
York City. 

B. Schott’s Séhne—3,000 Goldmarks (about $750) 
for the first, and 1,500 Goldmarks for the second and 
third best concerto for one or more solo instruments 
and chamber orchestra. Unpublished scores must be 
signed with nom de plume and sent before December 
1 to B. Schott’s Séhne, publishers, London, England. 











set together and excellently developed. It is a song that 
will interest amateurs and might also be found welcome 
in the vocal studio. 

Ralph Cox, who has a long list of songs to his credit, has 
also a very brilliant talent, though seemingly undeveloped. 
With ideas of such beauty more care should be given to 
the proper treatment of them. Here speaks the theorist, 
however, and this fine song will succeed without doubt in 
spite of its blemishes. But the critic permits himself to 
call the composer's attention to the awkward treatment 
of the piano part, especially the broken chords, and the two 
all too amateurish modulations, with their painful abrupt- 
ness and false relations. It is a good song anyway, but it 
might be an altogether masterly work. The poem—by Henry 
Bellamann—is beautiful and the musical ideas equally so. 

Florence Barbour has made a fine sacred song upon 
words translated from the German of Christian Knorr von 
Rosenroth (1684). It is a big, broad composition, very 
well constructed, and set with an accompaniment which will 
be effective on the organ. 


(Oliver Ditson Co., Boston) 


Essential Studies 
Edited and Abbreviated by Clarence G. 
Hamilton 

This little volume consists of ten studies from the Gradus 
ad Parnassum, than which no book of piano exercises is 
more justly famous. The studies are shortened so that 
each occupies just two pages and are selected with the 
object of giving variety, each stressing one particular 
difficulty which is not touched upon in the others.. The 
whole constitutes a valuable addition to the literature of 
piano studies. 


Geisha Dance (For Piano) 
By William Baines 
The great-grandmother of this graceful little piece was . 
the Skirt Dance from Faust Up To Date, and its second 
cousin, once removed, is Narcissus, as witness the first two 
measures of the trio. M. J. 


By Clementi. 


Polah to Play at Scheveningen 
Andre Polah, the Belgian violinist, will appear at one 
of the Kurhaus Concerts, under George Schneevoigt, at 
Scheveningen, Holland, during the month of August. He 
already played at the Hague and in Paris. 


Cavelle to Program The Cry of the Woman 
The well known soprano, Erna Cavelle, has added Mana- 
Zucca’s successful song, The Cry of the Woman, to her 
, es for a season. She will also sing it with the 
rchestra. 
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The Costume Recital Attracts Grace Wood Jess 


In her attractive apartment in Los Angeles, where she 
is resting and incidentally preparing for the coming season 
which already promises to be arduous, Grace Wood Jess 
is quite as charming and interesting as, when arrayed ‘in 
quaint costumes, she sways audiences with her folk songs. 
When asked how she happened to desert the stereotyped 
concert program for her present fascinating expositions of 
old time song, Miss Jess replied, “It was so natural for 
me when singing to act out the story, to be the person in 
the song, that a conventional program seemed to curtail 
spontaneity, | was handicapped in expressing the story 
of the song, by, to me, an unnatural restraint. Then the 
beautiful simplicity, the richness of melody and above all 
the human element of the folk song strongly appealed to 
me. | therefore eagerly grasped at this idea, done in cos- 
tume, as an outlet for my dramatic impulses, [| began 
with the French and English folk songs and gradually en- 
larged my repertory to include those of practically all na- 
tions.” 

When asked how the idea seemed to take with the audi- 
encés Miss Jess smiled, “If the fact that I am reéngaged 
for the coming season at nearly every place I sang last 
season is any indication, I would say they liked it quite 
well.” 

And well they might. With her costumes and kaleido- 
scopic change of color and personality, the audience sees 
as well as hears the little story or tragic tale which the 
song relates. Miss Jess has a voice, the beauty of which 
requires no assistance of dress or gesture, but with her 
splendid dramatic gift, she seems to live her songs. Her 
changing expressions and perfect diction, with the back- 
ground which the costumes provide, makes a picture long 








Photo by Edwards-Hostetler 
GRACE WOOD JESS 
photographed in one of the costumes she wears in her recitals 
of folk songs, 


to be remembered. Added to all this is a keen sense of 
humor and an equally keen sense of values which leaves 
the charming artist refreshingly free of egotism. 

We spoke of the psychological effect of a costume on 
the singer, “Is it really a vital element?” we asked, 

“Yes, indeed,” said Miss Jess, “The costume brings its 
own atmosphere and seems to take me—spiritually at least 
—into the epoch of my song. This is particularly true 
of my choicest possession, a gown worn by Mrs. Lincoln 
in the White House, given me by one of her family. 
Whether it is the gown alone or its association with the 
name of Lincoln | do not know, but I get a thrill when 
singing negro spirituals and other songs of the time in 
it—a very real and vital thrill.” 

Miss Jess is extremely modest in speaking of her work, 
but she stands among the first in her line. B. L. H. 


Alberti Pantomimes in New York 


The Alberti Pantomimes, long-promised concert novelty 
for 1924-25, will have their premiere in New York on 
August 9 at the Cherry Lane Theater, and will continue 
through August 10 and 11. The bill is La Querida del 
Toreador (The Toreador’s Sweetheart), a Spanish panto- 
mime, The Strolling Player, a pantomime of French ma 
terial, and scenes from Shakespeare’s Midsummer Night's 
Dream. The performances are directed and produced by 
Eva Alberti whose Hansel and Gretel is well remembered 
in the East from its earlier tours. 

La Querida del Toreador will be given for one week 
beginning August 17, in Cincinnati, followed by the others 
for the two weeks succeeding. Recent bookings for the 
winter tour include two Saturday nights at Columbia Uni- 
versity. 


Mary Jordan Returns to Texas 


After a short visit to New York, Mary Jordan, con- 
tralto, has returned to her home in San Antonio, Texas, 
where she will revise the texts of her lecture-recitals on 
the appreciation of music for next season, and prepare 
new illustrative programs. 


Laubenthal Under Friedberg Management 

Rudolf Laubenthal, the young German tenor who stored 
a success last winter in his first season at the Metropolitan, 
is now under the concert management of Annie Friedberg. 
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European cities like Gigli but New York has him. 
-—— «0 ae 

Reports from the Bayreuth Festival are favorable. 
No new star has been started there and the German 
monarchy has not been restored with Siegfried Wag- 
ner as its head, 

— ©- — 

The Musicat Courier’s story of the appointment 
of H. H. Bellamann as director of the new master 
school being organized by the Juilliard Foundation 
is confirmed by the facts. Mr. Bellamann is already 
in New York, busy with the organization of the 
school. An interview with him will appear next 
week, 





On another page appears the announcement of the 
annual orchestral prize of $1,000 offered by the Chi- 
cago North Shore Festival Association. This is one 
of the most substantial and eagerly contested annual 
prizes of the American musical world, 

cout wore 


The grave question at present is whether the Re- 
publican ticket will be injured by the violin solo that 
General Dawes once wrote. As far as Bryan is con- 
cerned (and it is very doubtful whether he is con- 
cerned at all) there is little hope of his defeating the 
General unless he does something in the line of a 
cello duet or a reverie for saxophone and flute. 
(H. I, Phillips in the New York Sun.) 

—_o—— 


Vivian Crockett, critic of the Sydney (N.S. W.) 
Sun, who succeeds the late Griffen Foley as the 
Musica Courter’s Australian correspondent, sends 
word that a young singer there named Ethel Osborn 
actually has a range up to and including B in altis- 
simo, her voice embracing three full octaves of real 
musical tones. Australia has sent us some notable 
singers and it may be that another one is coming 
from the island continent, 





Robert Gilbert Welsh, bes eighteen years on the 
staff of the New York Evening Telegram, gave his 
life at Bermuda in an attempt to save the life of a 
woman entirely unknown to him who was struggling 
in the water, It was a typical act for “Bobby” 
Welsh, as he was known to a very wide circle of 
friends. He was one of the best known and most 

valued dramatic critics of New York and also had 
an excellent knowledge of music, writing opera and 
concert reports from time to time. Aside from his 
critical work, he was known as a poet and dramatist. 
(Juiet, modest, unassuming, kindly, he was valued 
for himself and his work. His funeral on Tuesday 
of this week ffom the Little Church Around the 
Corner was attended by throngs of friends and his 
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pall bearers were leading figures in the theatrical and 
managerial world. Alike they felt a real sorrow in 
the loss of a true friend and a fine, cultured gentle- 
man. 

a 

Ernst von Dohnanyi has had thrust upon him by 
the Hungarian State, the title of “Oberregierungs- 
rat.” In translation the appendage sounds less ter- 
rifying and has nothing to do with rodents, for it 
means “High Government Councillor.” 

ey wom 

A London paper says that “An American syndi- 
cate” has engaged a company from the Vienna State 
Opera to give fifty Mozart performances in this 
country next season. If said syndicate will kindly 
dissipate the gloom in which it is now so deeply en- 
shrouded and show its face, we shall shake it by the 
hand at once and offer our heartfelt condolences in 
advance. And in the second place, we don’t be- 
lieve it. 

——© --- - 

Fritz Reiner came to the Stadium concerts last 
week as guest conductor and justified all the good 
things that have been said of his work in Europe and 
in Cmeinnati. From what he has shown in his first 
week, he is a man who must be definitely placed 
among the half dozen big conductors of the day. 
Cincinnati is fortunate in having him. It would be 
surprising if he does not gravitate toward New York 
sooner or later. He would be heartily welcome, 

Mme, Saint-Saéns, who had been separated from 
the distinguished composer for many years before 
his death, has just heen denied by a Paris court any 
share in the composer’s royalties, as they were reck- 
oned among his personal fortune, which was left to 
a friend, Mme, Mussy-Verdie. The dispatch an- 
nouncing this said that the royalties amount to 
10,000,000 francs—an as‘onishing sum. For how 
many years was this? 


Musicians have—or have had _ traditionally—the 
reputation of being unpunctual, neglectful of their 
appointments, etc., etc. But if the artists who sing 
and play for one of the well known phonograph com- 
panies (though not the leading one) were half as 
hard to get in touch with or half as neglectful of 
their business obligations as an official of that com- 
pany, those trying to do business with them would 
have given up in despair long ago. No wonder this 
company does not seem to be gaining much ground 
or that its leading artists are dissatisfied with their 


contracts. 
———_©--—— 

The jury in the prize competition for a symphonic 
poem instituted by Ricordi in Milan, found four 
works equally worthy of the prize, which was 3,000 
lire. They were Visione Epica by Gennaro Abbate, 
Ouverture per il Cyrano by Aldo Finzi, Don Chis- 
ciotte by E. Usigli and Sogno di Terra promessa by 
S. Donaudy. No less than 107 compositions were 
submitted for examination by the jury, which was 
made up of Toscanini, Pizzetti and Alfano. In case 
the prize is divided between the four composers se- 
lected, each will receive an award of about $37.50 
in American money, 





- @—- — 

Since the visit of the real Russian Opera Com- 
pany here two years ago, New York has had no 
exotic opera by exotic persons, but now it is being 
visited by Chuck Man On, described as a Chinese 
opera company, which is playing to houses crowded 
with the Celestials at the old Miner’s Bowery Thea- 
ter, and threatens to come uptown later on. It has, 
so they say, a real princess, Chan Wei Fong, for 
prima donna, and is in reality more a dramatic com- 
pany than an operatic one, playing the ancient his- 
torical plays, in which occasional songs are intro- 
duced and the action also at times accompanied by 
an orchestra of native instruments. Its repertory is 
strictly Chinese—in other words, they “chuck 
Manon.” 

—_—-e- — 

News came from Europe nearly a year ago that 
Ferruccio Busoni was not in the best of health, but 
the report of his death in Berlin on Sunday, July 27, 
was a surprise to his friends here. Of his standing 
as a pianist there is no doubt. He was one of the 
great ones of his day. But it was as a composer that 
he especially desired to be known and, unfortunately, 
the world in general’ refused to accept him. Doubt- 
less there will be a revival of some of his works in 
his memory and it may be that they will enjoy more 
of a vogue now that he is gone than they ever have 
during his lifetime. This has happened many times 
before—as witness the present Middle Europe vogue 
of Bruckner and Mahler. He was a man of decided 


personality, one who as a teacher recalled Liszt in 
the way he attracted earnest young students who be- 
came real Busoni disciples. 
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UPLIFT OR AMUSEMENT 


There is scarcely any subject upon which 
musicians and those interested in the promotion 
of music more fully disagree than that of proper 
and effective advertising points of view. We do 
not here refer to the advertising of individuals. 
That is plain enough and simple enough. But 
the matter of music as an entity—that is quite 
another matter. 

The real problem here under discussion is 
how to sell “music” as an idea, as one sells the 
“own-your-own-home” idea, or the “insure-for- 
old-age” idea, or the “drive-a-car” idea, or any 
one of the dozens or hundreds of ideas that are 
being put over with more or less success from 
day to day in this great, affluent land of ours. 

There are, roughly speaking, a hundred mil- 
lion people in the United States, and out of this 
hundred million probably not a single million 
has been sold the music idea, so that for them 
music constitutes a part of the daily thought, a 
part of the yearly program, a definite part of 
the household budget. 

This figure is, of course, the purest sort of 
guesswork. Nobody knows actually anything 
about the truth of the matter, nor can a single 
figure be statistically quoted. Paris estimated 
officially some years ago through its Department 
of Education that the entire concert audience 
populace of that great and cultured city num- 
bered not more than fifty thousand all told, and 
that there was not another fifty thousand in the 
concert audiences of all the rest of France. 

Proportionally, it is probably a fact that A mer- 
ican small towns have larger audiences than 
American cities, because American small towns 
have their women’s clubs which force a certain 
sale of season tickets by intensive methods as 
the only means of offering a guarantee towards 
concerts. But, though they sell tickets, it is to 
be doubted if they sell the “music idea.” 

If they did, then their work, once done, would 
be forever done. People who got the idea, not 
only just tickets, would repeat year after year 
of their own volition. But do they? Ask the 
small town music promotion club! 

Nor is it any better in the city. The actual 
number of concert patrons is extremely, extra- 
ordinarily limited. The list of very occasional 
patrons, who go for some special reason, is 
rather more numerous. But how many are there 
who watch the papers for announcements of 
chamber music recitals, of the average run of 
piano, violin and voice recitals, barring the sen- 
sational few “big” artists, who must always have 
in their audiences many who are not music 
lovers in the ordinary sense of the words at all? 

The question is, does one sell the music idea 
by talk of music as uplift or music as amuse- 
ment? One does not sell it through talk of 
duty, that is sure; nor does one sell it through 
sensational advertising. That sells the artist, 
and is good business. But it then devolves upon 
the artist to sell the music idea after he gets his 
audience in the house—and he often does. 

The opinion of many is, that that is the only 
way to sell the music idea. Get the people in 
the house “any old way,” just as preachers get 
the people into their churches “any old way,” 
quite sure that they can sell the idea if they can 
only get their audience. 

But how many people who go to hear a “big” 
artist go away with the fixed and firm resolution 
to hear more music? Very few. What they do 
go away with is the idea that they must hear 
more “big” artists, and especially this particular 
artist wha has thrilled them. What they need to 
learn is, that there are other artists, younger, 
perhaps, and not yet so internationally famous, 
who could give them almost as much of a thrill. 
What they need to learn is, that there is some- 
thing in the music itself that thrills. What they 
need to learn is, that there is such a thing as 
chamber music. 

But that would be selling the music idea pure 
and simple. And shall that be done by talk of 
idealism and uplift, or good times, or Bohemian- 
ism, or stories of the composers, or the recrea- 
tive value of it, or how? Personally, we are 
opposed to the uplift stuff, which strikes us as 
mostly insincere piffle, and though we think some 
sort of idealism, or something idealistic, is at 
the root of all pleasure in serious music, the 
less said about it the better, for the reasons that, 
first, the American does not like to talk about 
such things, and, second, analytical examination 
of our sensations is not ordinarily conducive to 
unalloyed pleasure. And the best way to sell 
the music idea is to insist upon the pleasure side. 
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By the Editor-in-Chief 


In spite of such important earlier contributions to 
musical fiction as The First Violin, Audrey, The 
Autobiography of a Violinist and Miss Traumerie, 
the great Musical Novel—like its affinity in literary 
art, the great American Novel—remains to be writ- 
ten. Even such obviously professional stories as 
Asbein and Der Krafftmeyer treated only certain 
sections of music life and failed to reflect all the 
aspects of the subject. George Moore tried his hand 
at the problem and turned out Evelyn Innes, which 
was a study in feminine temperament and used 
music only as a background. Moore, like most of the 
novelists who attempt to translate the tonal art into 
words, lost himself in a farrago of “fine writing.” 
In a previous work, Moore had writ'en of Wagner, 
and to the effect that some of the Nibelungen music 
reminded him of a back court in a Persian palace, 
where over-ripe pomegranates fell into lukewarm 
pools, thin spirals of incense smoke curled fantas- 
tically from strangely carved brass bowls, and over 
all presided a reclining lady, who had incarnadined 
finger nails and was fanned by fat slaves. That was 
Moore’s idea, at any rate, although it was not his 
exaet wording. 

eRe 

Is it possible to write the great Musical Novel? 
And if so, why has George Bernard Shaw not yet 
written it? He used to be a music critic. Also thor- 
oughly competent to do the work is Carl Van Vech- 
ten, another reformed music critic. He knows music, 
understands his musicians, has a trenchant pen, sen- 
sitive style, and mordant wit. 

nrme”e 

The late rare Bert Leston Taylor, inventor of the 
term, “Graduated-while-you-wait conservatories of 
music,” once wrote a musical book called The 
Charlatans, and we took it down from a remote shelf 
after writing the preceding paragraphs and reread 
some of its striking pages. The book had been rec- 
ommended to us originally by Mme. Bloomfield Zeis- 
ler, who declared it to be a keen and searching pic- 
ture, delightfully satirical, of the commercial class 
of conservatories which are dotted over our land like 
deadly mushrooms and poison those who feed on 
their musical pabulum. The Charlatans proved to 
be all that Mme. Bloomfield Zeisler claimed for it. 
It is primarily a piece of writing with a purpose, 
but it is not didactic enough to kill the interest in the 
very charming love story—told with a fine poetic 
touch—which winds itself through the chapters de- 
voted to the exposure and satirization of the charla- 
tan directors and teachers of the Colossus Conserva- 
tory of Music. In selecting their teachers, the direc- 
tors of the Colossus “had spared neither effort nor 
money in skimming from the musical milkpails of 
the world the cream of the profession.” Hope Win- 
ston, the heroine ‘of the story, sits by the edge of a 
river which Mr. Taylor’s description makes very de- 
lightful, and dreams of the far away. She has a 
soul which she desires to express through the me- 
dium of the piano. At the river’s edge she has been 
reading the “annual catalogue” of the Colossus Con- 
servatory, and poring over the pictures of the men 
and women who taught the inarticulate soul to ex- 
press itself. Her actual musical knowledge was 
limited, although she displayed what in her native 
village of Swiftwater was akin to genius, by master- 
ing in a year such gems of melody and mechanism 
as Autumn Leaves, Forest Reveries, Whisperings of 
this, Rustlings of that, Silvery Waves, Monastery 
Bells and Clayton’s Grand March. One day a so- 
phisticated Brahmsite from the big city went to 
Swiftwater, played the master’s second rhapsody for 
Hope, who almost fainted (and small blame to her 
simple soul!) and sent the ambitious girl a volume 
of Czerny studies, Bach’s Inventions, and Beetho- 
ven’s earlier sonatas. The gift opened Hope’s eyes to 
the meaning of real music, and when Professor De- 
meritt, “in all the panoply of diploma and teacher’s 
certificate” opened a studio nearby, the girl took 
some lessons from “the village Liszt.” Old farmer 
Winston finally decides to send his daughter to the 
Colossus Conservatory, although personally he does 
not believe in “this soul business” or in learning over- 
much, and recalls his brother, “who could play six 
tunes and no more,” and good father Winston de- 
clares that he “would rather hear Ed play them six 
tunes than hear Paderooski.” Is there any one of 
us who has not met a “Pop” Winston during the 
course of our musical wanderings? Hope starts for 
the great city, arrives there, and is bewildered at 
the furious noise of the monstrous place expressing 
its soul. At her reconnoitering visit to the Colossus 
she is almost knocked down by a young man who 
is running madly up and down stairs, singing a 


scale the while, one tone to each stair. It is a 
new “method,” he explains, to strengthen the lung 
capacity. Some of the other “methods” taught at 
the Colossus consist of “acquiring volume of tone” 
on the piano by attending a class which “‘at a signal 
rose on their toes, hands high and fingers arched, 
and at another signal pitched forward upon a bench 
which ran along one wall of the room.” At her 
first attempt Hope “came down so heavily that she 
thought all her fingers were broken.” Her teacher 
told her to “relax” and to “imagine herself a wave, 
breaking on the beach.” The method was called the 
“pianvil.” The vocal students were provided with 
Japanese parasols which they opened slowly at a sig- 
nal, increasing the tone as the parasol spread. That 
was certain to produce a perfect crescendo. A stac- 
cato on the piano was taught by “an electrically 
heated metallic keyboard ; so hot were the keys that 
if the fingers touched them an infinitesimal part of a 
second, a staccato of rare crispness was the result.” 
For the “acquisition of the ‘velvet’ touch, plush 
faced keyboards were employed.” 

“Sereech, scrape, or scramble”? inquired the 
young man of Hope, after bumping into her; and 
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when she failed to understand, he elucidated; “It’s 
conservatory slang. What I meant was, do you 
sing, play the violin, or the piano”? He explains 
also that a “partial scholarship” (in contradistine- 
tion to a free scholarship) is one “where the con- 
servatory gets what it can, and the student gets 
what she can.” Hope attends her first orchestral 
concert, reads her first “program notes” and for- 
swears them forever. The passage that made her 
take the terrible oath was as follows: “In sound- 
less solitudes of mountain heights things unutterable 
save in tones of sweetest harmony move you as step 
by step to clarinets and added flutes and horns, the 
gray colors of dawn merge with those of deepest 
orange, then of brightest gold, or radiant faced day, 
or as the heavy robe of twilight settling down, to 
clarinets doubled in lower fagots, brings rest and 
peace to man and beast.” The soloist of the 
concert, “Madame Friedenthal,” plays Grieg’s piano 
concerto, Later in the book she gives a recital and 
plays “a Beethoven sonata, Funeral March, Chopin 
(by request ) ; valse, Chopin ; etude, Moszkowski (by 
request); etudes symphoniques, Schumann; A la 
Bien-Aimée, Schiitt (by request); etude, Henselt 
(by request) ; gavotte and musette, d’Albert (by re- 
quest), and a Liszt polonaise, which no one had 
thought to request.” The pianist was “a tense little 
woman of slight physique, whose shoulders stooped 
a little, with a most interesting face, pale and drawn,” 
and was “very short sighted.” The picture, of 
course, is that of Mme. Bloomfield Zeisler. Does the 
reader recognize the portrait? Churchill Gray, a 
music critic who is naturally enough slightly soured 
on the world, says: “A modern writer throws a light 
on Brahms’ peculiar architecture. In one breath, 
almost, he observes that Brahms was ‘not knee high 
to Beethoven’ yet ‘his shoulders were ‘broad enough 
to bear the imposing weight of Beethoven’s mantle.’ 
That would seem to account for his squattiness.” 
“The dachshund of composers,” comments Arthur 
West, who is Gray’s rival for the hand of Hope 
Winston, 
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Epigrams fall from Mr. Taylor’s pen in this wise: 
“Americans spend more money on music, and hear 
less of it, than any other people on the globe.” “In 
an American metropolis one can start a new religion 
at any time, at any street corner. All one needs is 
a strong voice and a soap box, and the latter need not 
be insisted on.” With a tender touch Mr. Taylor has 
drawn the character of Karl Geist, who is not a 
charlatan, and of whole souled Madame Jesurin, with 
her tumbled sympathies for Wagner, Greek gods, 


George Eliot, Emerson, fairy tales, the New 
Thought, Grieg, etc., etc. 
nme 


It really is worth while for you to exhume The 
Charlatans. It is published by the Bobbs-Merrill 
Co., of Indianapolis, Ind. 

ReRrer 

Taylor was another music critic (in Chicago) who 
realized the error of his ways and quit that nefarious 
craft in order to become the editor of the comic 
weekly, Puck. Later he conducted a humorous col- 
umn in the Chicago Tribune, called “A Line O’ Type 
or Two.” It was for years the best of its kind. 
Taylor died much too soon and the world has been 
less merry for his going. 

Ree, 

A witty Berlin friend reports that Dr. Richard 
Strauss is enciente with a book about himself and 
his works. 

Rene, 

There is some press excitement because Mary 
Garden is reported to be taking an open air cure 
which requires her to bask in the sun garbed in the 
costume of Eve. In the first place, most of Mary 
was on view when she first sang Thais here, and 
that was many, many years ago. In the second place, 
one can see—if one is interested in such art displays 

absolutely unsurpassable youthful nudity at the 
Follies and the Winter Garden every evening. In 
the third place, we don’t believe that Mary Garden 
did any such thing, or if she did, that she is a party 
to having the proceeding used as undignified press 
work, 

nRe, 

If these revivals of 1845 plays keep on, soon we 
shall be in the throes also of a Mendelssohn resur 
rection, an Auber exhumation, and a disinterment 
of the Gottschalk-Thalberg repertoire of piano senti 
mentalities. If the movement reaches deep enough 
into the dust bin of oblivion to fish out The Maiden’s 
Prayer, and The Battle of Prague, we for one shall 
make for the peak of Mt, Everest, oxygen or no 
oxygen, simoons or no simoons. 

RRe 

In accordance with the new custom of having the 
nation’s chief executive greet all visiting foreign art 
ists, President Coolidge last week received L.uis 
Angel Firpo, of Argentine, who is known also as 
“The Wild Bull of the Pampas.” 

nRe*, 

That other striking virtuoso, Georges Carpentier, 
did a duet recently with Gene Tunney, but the 
\merican’s technic proved to be too much for the 
Frenchman, and Georges failed to finish the per 
formance. 

Rere*e 

However, it will interest certain opera stars who 
were in the audience, to hear that Georges got 
$55,000 for his fourteen rounds of interpretation. 

Rnrne 

\n English newspaper refers to us as the “cut-up 

critic.” We claim a foul. 
RRe 

Strauss’ Alpine symphony has been buried under 

an avalanche of public indifference, 


A French artist recently did a somewhat malicious 
cartoon of Heifetz and showed it to him. “Very 
good,” said the violinist, “but you ought to see me 
draw.” 

Rneme 

A German critic announces that the Berlin Phil 
harmonic concerts next season will have a number of 
“hitherto here by their names familiar, but by con 
ductors not played, works.” 

Rnere*e 

The chorus at an open air opera performance not 
long ago reversed an old geometrical axiom by sing 
ing in two times at the same place. 

RnRne 

A correspondent corresponds: “The Musicar 
Courier isn’t what it used to be.” Righto. It isn’t. 
It gives more news than ever. Its editorials are 
better. Its typography and pictorial work are at 
their peak of excellence. Its service to advertisers 
now is unsurpassable. The only thing that gets 
worse and worse is this department. Prohibition is 
to blame for that. 

LEONARD LIEBLING. 
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BROADCASTERS AND BROADCATCHERS 


distinguished contemporary, the London 


Our 
Musical News and Herald, seems to have invented 
at least, we see it for the first time in 
an article in its issue of June 7, by Hubert J. Foss, 
entitled The Professional Performer, which title 
gives an inkling of the fact that the remarks which 
follow deal with problems of the Professional Per- 


a new term 


former in his relation with and to the radio. Mr. 
oss says: “For myself, I simply cannot attempt to 
prophesy what is the immediate path which music, 
as a matter of public interest, will take in the direc- 
tion to which it has been deflected. The prospects 
of visual and audible wireless transmission are no 
less baffling to me as one interested in music than 
they are to me as one profoundly ignorant of electri- 
cal scignece, J do not mean that one cannot observe 
certain tendencies. There is one, for instance, which 
is leading the broadcatcher (or some such elegant 
term) fo disregard the performer as an individual 
artist shan 

“Broadcatcher” is good (though it should in most 
cases be spelled “bhoredeatcher”), and still better is 
the suggestion that the radio audience is coming to 
disregard the performer as an individual artist. 
rhose radio artists who imagine they are getting a 
fair return for their services in publicity should take 
these remarks from London to heart. What is hap- 
pening in England is happening to an even greater 
extent in America. Hear what Mr. Foss has further 
to say: “Music is coming to be regarded as a pastime 
for the evening similar to the bottle of whisky: the 
liquid is equally effective at all points in the bottle, 
and therefore if we take a nip now, its beauty (so to 
speak ) is relative only to the immediate state of mind 
of the recipient. So we imbibe a lot of music, and 
if it happens to be a less good singer instead of a 
better one, whiy, it is still music.” 

And, of course, as our author explains further on, 
it is so much easier to sit at home than to go to the 
concert hall (not to speak of expense )—and one is 
so sure to have some kind of music anyway—that 
even “the superb artist” cannot hope to rival the 
wireless, \nd this is obviously true about 
even the comparatively intelligent section of the pub- 
lic, those, for example, who find music a pleasant but 
not important luxury.” 

“A pleasant but not important luxury!”—That is 
a phrase that covers the state of mind towards music 
of 99 per cent. of those who pay the bills of concert 
artists and concert managers. In other words, it is 
those to whom music is a pleasant but not an impor- 
tant luxury who actually support music. And those 
are just the sort of people who establish in their 
homes radio receiving sets and become more or less 
enthusiastic broadcatchers. 

“So music,” continues Mr. Foss, “once only a 
home bird, has now returned to the home after its 
long flight, but without, 1 fear, the olive branch. For 
there is nothing that could hinder better the revival 
of the lost art of true music-making than this whole- 
sale provision of musical margerine. It does 
not even cultivate professionalism in music, and thus 
improve the economic status of the executive musi- 
cian, for, as we have seen, the broadcatcher has no 
fine frenzies of eclecticism.” It is very easy to estab- 
lish the fact that this is equally true in America by 
simply glancing over the lists of artists’ names 
printed day after day in the radio program section 
of the daily press. We must either suppose that 
broadeatchers do not care for fine art or do not listen 
to the concerts. Certainly the names of noted artists 
are few and far between, 

Now harken further to the London message: 
“There is little doubt that one effect of broadcasting 
will be the reduction of the number, and therefore 
importance, of the solo recitals in London, and prob- 
ably elsewhere, too. There need be little hesi- 
tation before the assertion that broadcasting will 
probably reduce the number of executive artists in 
this country by monopolizing the market, and there- 
fore stifling individual talent.” 

Readers of the Musica Courter who are so mad 
for a hearing, so frenzied to have their names pro- 
grammed, that they donate their services to this de- 
spoiler of art and the artist, will do well to think over 
the above statements, which are absolute fact, as 
those concerned will unanimously agree. What they 
mean, these facts, is that those artists who are mak- 
ing radio music possible by donating their services 
with the hope and expectation of getting subsequent 
paid concert engagements, are simply killing the con- 
cert business so that there will be less and less en- 
gagements for anybody, least of all for those who 
hope to reap profit by giving away samples. 

This statement is, of course, only relative. Radio 
cannot actually put the real artist out of business. 
There are always those who prefer the glamour of 
crowded halls to home music, always those of suffi- 


cient discernment to realize the vast difference be- 
tween a great artist and a poor one, between real 
music and radio reception. Yet it is serious for those 
who are struggling to get on their feet, for radio can 
hurt them though it is powerless to help them. And 
it is serious because it will undoubtedly furnish just 
one more rival to the concert hall, and may well 
serve to keep at home some who might otherwise 
go to concerts to escape from fireside boredom, It 
also eats up a certain amount of money that might 
be spent on real music, 

Conditions appear to be worse in London than they 
are here—possibly because we have, just now, more 
money. Mr. Foss points out that “there are few 
demands upon a true artist’s time and skill, save the 
recitals he gives himself, either alone or jointly.” 
And adds that “It would, one might expect, be to 
everyone’s advantage that these recitals should be 
economically possible. But they are, of course, not. 
The press lately dealt at greater length with Mr. 
Tertis’ speech and John Coates’ balance sheet than 
they ever have with those exquisite performers’ tal- 
ents. At a first rate recital the other day the house 
held a few shillings less than was required to pay 
only for the hall. From every side comes 
the same story ; the recital is not financially possible. 

Perhaps trade unionism, no less than char- 
ity, begins at home.” 

It is quite evident that the British and Continental 
artist is finding his way to America in greater num- 
bers than ever before since the war for the simple 
reason that there is still money to be earned here in 
the concert field. Competition is already very keen 
between American and European, but it is fair com- 
petition and the best artist wins. Radio competition 
is utterly unfair, as unfair as any price war, where 
the merchant or manufacturer says, “I will put my 
rival out of business by underselling him.” Radio 
says, “I will put music out of business even if I have 
to give it away.” And that is just what it does 

Those who claim that this musical offering will 
turn people’s minds towards music, cause them to 
love music, to desire music, and so on, are simply 
uttering a wish, not a conviction. We all know that 
too much of a good thing is worse than none at all. 
We all know how soon the human mind and human 
nerves get tired of a thing, especially a pleasure. 
There are few pleasures that are habit-forming with 
the average man or woman, and music is not one of 
them. To most people, music is a thing they can very 
well do without. They enjoy it if it comes their way. 
They may even occasionally go out of their way to 
get it. But if it is imperceptibly withdrawn from 
their lives they will not miss it. America has been 
for a long time gradually approaching a greater in- 
dividual musical consciousness. By slow degrees we 
have been coming to a point where the average man 
or woman would attend a few concerts, an occasional 
opera performance. Radio will end that progress for 
a long time. With a good many million receiving 
sets in operation, and with the prevailing condition of 
getting music from somewhere at almost any hour of 
the evening, many a man is already crying out: 
“For goodness sake, shut off that noise! If you 
want to play with that machine, use the earphones !” 
Instead of being loved, music is coming to be hated 
—and there is a demand, so we are told, for summer 
resorts where there is no music! 

There is one way to stop it, and only one way. 
That way is for musicians of all sorts and kinds to 
refuse their services to broadcasters unless they are 
paid, and well paid. No self-respecting musician will 
work for nothing! 


a 
THOSE OLD TUNES 

Sir Henry Hadow, presumably an English musi- 
cian, but whose name has escaped us up to the pres- 
ent, was talking to an audience of women in Queen’s 
Hall a while ago, among-other things on the subject 
of the village organist. The London Daily Mirror 
reports as follows: 

So far from wanting to shoot the organist, Sir Henry 
thinks he ought to be made much more of in the villages. 
At present he played voluntaries, so called because listening 
to them was optional. He urged that they need not go 
straight from the poor stuff to the best. “If you don’t like 
the Lost Chord,” he said—and his jolly aside: “Which I 
hope you don't” brought roars of laughter—‘“don't go 
straight to Stravinski.” 

Sir Henry’s “jolly aside” makes one ill in that 
portion of the anatomy that it is considered indeli- 
cate to mention in Sir Henry’s native country. To 
hear a thoroughly unimportant person sneering at 
anything that is really as fine a tune as Sullivan’s 
Lost Chord is disgusting. The poor old melody has 
been done to death, to be sure, but in itself it is the 
invention of a great talent, made with a sure, musi- 
cianly hand, and its value proved by its tremendous 
endurance and popularity, Doubtless Sir Henry 
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would laugh at such tunes as the Sextet from Lucia 
and the Quartet from Rigoletto, fine as they are. Of 
course nobody would write tunes like those nowa- 
days, but the trouble is that nobody seems to be able 
to invent a tune in modern style as good for this age 
as they were for their time. And all the orchestral 
tricks and mathematically invented harmony in the 
world never can and never will take the place of 
tunes as the basis of music. 


-- --<O>—— 
IS IT TRUE? 

The Boston Herald recently commented interest- 
ingly upon the habits of. silence of certain writers 
and artists and ended up by saying: Musicians like 
to talk, especially about themselves, their works, 
their successes, and the inferiority of certain col- 
leagues who, for some inscrutable reason, have been 
applauded. 

Is it true? Do musicians habitually boast about 
their own doings and cast aspersions upon the gifts 
of their rivals? We do not believe it, and it has 
been our experience that the best indication of the 
inferiority complex which associates itself with com- 
plete or partial failure is just that sort of boastful- 
ness on the one side and expressed contempt for 
successful colleagues on the other. 

When one begins to hear talk of “pull and influ- 
ence,” talk of “never having had a chance,” talk of 
“IT could show them,” you may be. pretty sure that 
there is something wrong with the talker. 

Except—one must in justice make the exception 
—when the talker is a composer. For it is a regret- 
table fact that the composer often does, actually, 
have to wait years for recognition and would receive 
it sooner if some of the influential people who con- 
trol things would manage to get performances for 
his works. It may also, to some extent, be true of 
conductors, who, apparently, need a boost now and 
then to get the important positions. 

But, even, so these men, if they amount to much, 
do not go around whining. And there is only one 
kind of whine that is really justified and that is the 
whine (pitiful enough) over lack of time. That, 
goodness knows, is real, and one of the black spots 
on the escutcheon of our philanthropic age. That 
any really gifted man or woman, boy or girl, should 
be forced to labor at the task of earning his living 
instead of developing or using his gifts in a country 
as rich as America, where so much is yearly given 
away, is simply unbelievable. Yet it is a fact, and 
only goes to show that we are not yet awakened to 
the utility of art. 

Those who have great means generally use it for 
the endowment of practical things, as they call them. 
No doubt they are practical. But art is practical, 
too, and there are a few forms of art which are not 
and never have been lucrative. But, with the ex- 
ception of these, there is generally no reason why a 
musician should not make his own way and find 
it profitable, except in the one excellent reason: 
his own limitations. And if you find him complain- 
ing because he is down and the other man is up, it is 
usually time to look for his limitations. 

—4 

It is said to be against the principles of broad- 
casters to pay their artists. Here are a few of the 
names that were listed recently in radio programs: 


William Stamm, tenor, 
Irene Shearer, soprano. 





John Stanford, tenor. 
Carmen Van Cott, soprano. 
Wanda Norman, piano. Mrs. C, Rommel, piano. 
Thomas Dunn, baritone. A. S. Cann, tenor. 

Marie Wade, soprano. Eleanor Glynn, piano. 
Maude Killam, piano. Helen White, soprano. 
Louise Baxter, contralto. Daniel Scherer, violin. 
William Detlef, piano. W. M. Radcliffe, tenor. 
Maria Di Lorenzo, violin. Rita Hansun, soprano, 

Vito Carmenalt, piano. Arline Felker, soprano, 
Hazel Dudley, soprano. Harry Marcus, baritone. 

H. Gelhausen, baritone. Eleanor Nelson, piano. 
George Thomas, violin. Helen McDonald, contralto. 
Edith Finkeldey, soprano. Leta Shelton, soprano, 

. B. Bruns, piano. Blanche Fink, soprano, 

. M. Barnett, baritone. Bomar Cramer, piano. 
Edna Smith, contralto. Katherine Schwarzkoph. 
Emanuele Stieri, baritone. Grace Devine, contralto, 
Ruth Oliver, contralto, Herman Stein, piano. 

Effie de Niffen, piano, Arthur McCormick, baritone. 
Edith Latimer, soprano. Ethel Grant, piano. 

Ida lIacaprara, piano. ee Symons, contralto, 
Dorothy Heyden, soprano. Marion Luthy, violin. 
Carolyn Thomas, violin. Rudolph Stemler, bass. 

T. E. Clifford, baritone. Daisy Krey, contralto. 
Phillis Feingold, violin. Alberta Kawshima, violin. 
Kenneth Sterling, baritone. W. F. Hirschmann, baritone. 
Margaret Schilling, soprano. Lena Newmark, soprano, 
Mark Kirschman, piano. Hasrof Bagraduni, tenor. 
Helen O'Shea, soprano. Elisa Worthley, soprano. 
W. S. Ansbro, baritone. G. E. Dwight, baritone. 
Veronica Wiggins, contralto Jule Sigmund, soprano. 
Louise Flannagan, piano, Grace Stimson, soprano. 
Elsie Persons, soprano. Rosemary Hughes, soprano. 
Marjorie Posselt, violin. Clementine Rigo, soprano. . 
Glenn Robinson, piano. W. L. Guggolz, baritone. 
Arthur McCormick, baritone. Rita Aprea, soprano. 

Ethel Grant, piano. ‘ E. G, Hubbard, baritone, 

H. W. Niles, bass. B. Larand, tenor, 

Yola Powell, soprano, L. Doersam, baritone. 
Vladimir Droydoff, piano. Elsie Lang, contralto. 


BOYS’ BANDS TO COMPETE 


toys’ bands are to compete for prizes on the Mall, 
Central Park, on Friday evening, August 1. Of 


the nine bands entered, four come from orgien in- 
stitutions. Is there any significance in this? 
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FOREIGN NEWS IN BRIEF 





MASCAGNI AND ZENATELLO FoR VieNNA’s Open Arr AIDA 
__ Vienna, July 2.—Elaborate preparations are being made 
for the open air productions of Aida which open on the 
Hohe Warte, Vienna, the middle of July. Giovanni Zena- 
tello and Maria Gay will make their Vienna debuts on this 
occasion, with Poli Randaccio in the title role, and Pietro 
Mascagni conducting. There will be 1,000 “supers,” it is 
announced, and twenty camels 
and horses; the decorations 
require 6,000 square feet of 
canvas, the statute of Ptah in 
the temple scene will be 12 
feet high, and the obelisks will 
have a height of 45 feet. 
P.B 


AMUSING INCIDENT OF 
Scottish Musica, 

Edinburgh, July 5.—The 
fifth annual Musical (Compe- 
titive) Festival has just been 
concluded in Edinburgh, after 
a week’s strenuous endeavor 
on the part of competitors and 
adjudicators alike. Musical 
Edinburgh has been agog with 
interest and enthusiasm during 
the week in question, and its 
success has been greater than 
ever. An amusing incident 
took place during one of the 
sessions, when a_ hiatus of 
half an hour’s duration un- 
expectedly occurred. Harold 
Samuel, the pianist, one of the 
adjudicators, offered to give 
a short Bach recital to fill in 
the time, and the audience received an unlooked-for treat. 
After he had finished, the other adjudicators, Sir Walford 
Davis and Dr. Malcolm Sargeant, stepped on to the plat- 
form and proceeded to a public criticism of the performance. 
They stated that on the whole the tone was good, but that 
the performer stood in a class by himself. All things con- 
sidered, they thought he deserved 40 per cent. of marks, 

which were then duly awarded him. N.S. 

UnIverSITY OF CALIFORNIA GLEE CLUB IN EDINBURGH. 
Edinburgh, July 3.—Scotland has been especially honored 
by the University of California Glee Club, which, on its 
way to Norway, gave, in Glasgow and Edinburgh, the only 
performances it has so far arranged to give in Britain. 
These performances were essentially American in character, 
and were stimulating to a degree such as one seldom experi- 
ences in concerts of this type. The program was varied, 
with items extending from jazz to Beethoven, yet it was all 
so natural and spontaneous that one experienced no sense 
of incongruity whatever. The club was under the direction 





PIETRO MASCAGNI 
as Giacomo Puccini saw him 
when the two famous com- 
posers met at Vienna some 

twelve years ago. 


of Clinton R. Morse. W. S. 
Dr. Muck BecomMiInG Mopern. 
Hamburg, July 8.—The announcement of the programs 


for the Philharmonic concerts for 1924-25 under Dr. Karl 
Muck show a rather remarkable advance in the direction 
of contemporary music. The name of Stravinsky appears 
for the first time, with his Chant du Rossignol, and_ there 
are “first times” (in Hamburg) by Schreker and Busoni 
(Two Studies to Doctor Faust), ete. A real novelty is the 
D minor mass by Friedrich Klose, to be performed by the 
Singakademie under Eugen Papst; and the Ciaconna gotica 
of Cornelius Dopper, already done in Hamburg, is also on 
the Philharmonic programs. There will be fourteen concerts 
in all, from October 6 to March 23, besides the Wednesday 
symphony concerts under Papst. In a special series in 
May, Schénberg’s Gurrelieder will have their Hamburg 
premiere. Ss. 
Perost Honorep By ITALIAN MUSICIANS. 

Rome, July 4.—Don Lorenzo Perosi, who is summering in 
the pretty little town of Fabriano, was presented, a few 
days ago, with an artistic memorial parchment recording the 
first performance, last year, of his Second Psalm of David. 
Mascagni, who happened to be conducting his Isabeau in 
the town, made the presentation, and the occasion was made 
a touching one by reason of his well chosen words: aay 


New PritzNer Vi0Lin CONCERTO. 

Nuremberg, July 4.—The new violin concerto in B minor 
by Hans Pfitzner, the first work of its kind by the com- 
poser, had its’ first performance anywhere during the Pfitz- 
ner Week held here in June. Alma Moodie, the Australian 
violinist, played the solo part under the direction of the com- 
poser himself, and achieved a genuine success. The work 
is melodious and quite grateful to the soloist. N. 

METROPOLITAN ENGAGES HUNGARIAN SOPRANO. 

Vienna, July 1—Vienna papers say that Maria Nemeth, 
the Hungarian soprano whom Director Schalk discovered at 
Budapest and who is already known as “the second Jeritza,” 
has been engaged for the Metropolitan, even before she has 
begun her Vienna engagement, which opens in on 


1924. 
New Musicat TALENT FOR VIENNA. 

Vienna, June 29.—Dr. Fritz Stiedry, the new director of 
the Volksoper, has engaged Heinrich Jalowetz, a Schénberg 
pupil and formerly with the German Opera at Prague, as 
first conductor of his house; Karl Friedrich, now conductor 
at Bale, and a pupil of Hausegger, will also join the Volks- 
oper in September. The Staatsoper is still looking for a 
successor to Clemens Krauss, who goes to Frankfort as 
operatic director, the choice being between Fritz Cortolezis, 
of Karlsruhe, and Ferdinand Wagner, twenty-five years old, 
general musical director of the Nurnberg Opera. ot 


Szicett AND Dirk Focu ror VIENNA CONSERVATORY. 

Vienna, June 28.—Dirk Foch, who will conduct the Kon- 
zertverein concerts next season, in succession to Ferdinand 
Léwe, has been made professor of the Vienna State Con- 
servatory and will head the conductor’s class, succeeding 
Clemens Krauss. Director Marx is negotiating with Joseph 
Szigeti, the famous Hungarian violinist, to conduct a master 
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class for violin at the State Conservatory, which will now 

definitely have the rank of a university, starting in the fall 

of this year. ‘ P. B. 
A WetsH SyMpHONY ORCHESTRA. 

Cardiff, July 6—A Welsh Symphony Orchestra, recently 
organized, made its debut at the recent Aberystwyth Festival 
under the lead of Hubert Davies. There were two con- 
certs, comprising classical and romantic works, as well as 
British compositions, by Stanford and Holst, the conductors 
being Sir Walford Davies, Adrian Boult and Sir Henry 
Wood. Hubert Davies played the solo part of the A minor 
violin concerto of Bach. The orchestra also accompanied 
the choirs in Verdi's Requiem and other works. The or- 
chestra is the result of a movement which had its inception 
at the National Eisteddfod of 1920, and it will eventually 
be the orchestra of all the larger festivals in Wales. 


DanisH Music TEACHERS’ ORGANIZATION TWENTY-FIVE 
Years OLp. 

Copenhagen, July 4—The Dansk Musikpadagogisk Fore- 
ning, whose president is Roger Henrichsen, the Danish com- 
poser, recently celebrated its twenty-fifth anniversary. Rep 
resentatives of the other four Scandinavian countries, 
Sweden, Norway, Finland and Iceland, met in Copenhagen 
and participated in the festivities, and listened to a series 
of lectures on musical subjects. The Danish society proved 
to be the best organized as well as the largest in Northern 
Europe, and all the delegates went home with new ideas and 
impulses which they are eager to develop. F, C. 

Bic GerMAN HaAnpev FeEstivat 1N Letpsic. 

Leipsic, July 5.—There is to be a great Handel festival, 
organized by the German Handel Society in Leipsic at the 
end of September. One of the principal items will be the 
performance of the oratorio Belshazzar in scenic form. 
The business office of the festival is in the house of Breit- 
kopf & Haertel, Leipsic. A. 

FriepricH GLASENAPP IN BAYREUTH. 

Bayreuth, July 4.—In connection with the resumption of 
the. Bayreuth festivals it is of interest that Friedrich 
Glasenapp, the biographer of Wagner and principal con- 
tributor to the Bayreuther Blatter from their foundation, is 
now in Bayreuth, ahd, despite his seventy-eight years, is 
engaged in arranging a literary Wagner museum—a Wag- 
ner-Saal in which all literary and pictorial mementoes of 
the master are to be collected and exhibited. The Bavarian 
Government has placed space in the New Palace at its dis- 
posal, and the municipality is also lending its aid. At the 
end of the war Glasenapp was in Riga and could not leave 
because of the Bolshevist revolution. His foster-daughter, 
Helene Wallem, finally rescued him and brought him to 
Bayreuth. R, P. 

GERMAN PerlopicaAL To ResuME. 

Berlin, July 10—The modernist German monthly. Melos, 
founded after the war by Hermann Scherchen as the organ 
of the younger generation of composers, which suspended 
publication about two years ago owing to conflicts within 
the management, has announced -its resumption of activity. 
The new editor is Dr. Hans Mersmann, with whom are 
associated the artistic directors of the Melos concerts, Heinz 
Tiessen and Philip Jarnach. L. 





I SEE THAT— 


Louis Victor Saar won the Swift & Company Male Chorus 
competition. 

Musicians in the larger moving picture theaters of Chicago 
have won a ten per cent salary increase. 

Gabriel Fenyves will head the piano department of the 
Minneapolis School of Music, Oratory and Dramatic 
Art. 

Arnold Volpe has been invited to conduct a Tschaikowsky 
program at the Stadium on August 12. 

Today, July 31, marks the thirty-eighth anniversary of the 
death of Franz Liszt, 

Titta Ruffo has closed a six months’ operatic tour through 
Central and South America. 

Richard Strauss’ latest composition to become known is a 
Wedding Prelude written for the wedding of his son 

Gitta Gradova already is booked to appear in ten different 
States and Canada next season 

The announcement of the Chicago North Shore Festival 
Association prize of $1,000 for an orchestral composi- 
tion appears on another page of this issue. 

It is estimated that about 50,000 people attended the first 
week’s concerts in the Hollywood Bowl. 

Leipsic recently celebrated the centenary of Carl Reinecke 

Heinrich Rehkemper, a German baritone, is in trouble over 
a contract with the Stuttgart Opera. 

Thamar Karsavina, “the Queen of Modern Dancing,” will 
make her first visit to America next season. 

Warren Gehrken has accepted an appointment to the chair 
of music at the Eastman School of Music. 

Charles Stratton has sung the Ninth Symphony eight times 
this season. 

Ethel Osborn, an Australian singer, has a voice embracing 
three full octaves of real musical tones. 

Mme. Cahier has already been engaged for guest perform- 
ances at the Staatsoper in May, 1925. 

Nelly Reuschell will teach the Dalcroze Method at the 
Institute of Musical Art. 

Queena Mario has been engaged for the third year in suc 
cession for a recital in Plainfield. 

The Alberti Pantomimes will have their-premiere in New 
York on August 9 at the Cherry Lane Theater 

A group of more than 150 professional dancers 
formed The Dancers’ Guild. 

Helen and Blanche Hodnett—American “Chamber Singers” 
—are winning notable success abroad. 

Griffen Foley, Australian correspondent of the Musica 
Courter, is dead. 

Maria Carreras is teaching a limited number of pupils in 
New York this summer. 

Charles Hackett gave eleven concerts in three weeks in 
Sydney, Australia, to a total audience of 40,000 

Mr. and Mrs. Franklin Riker announce the birth of a 
daughter on Sunday, July 20. 

L’Ecole Normale du Musique has issued in book form anno- 
tated programs for ten piano recitals given by Cortot. 
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Andreas Dippel will assume the direction of the rehearsals 
for Der Ring des Nibelungen, to be given by the Eng- 
lish Grand Opera Company. 

Milo Miloradovich, soprano, will be soloist with the New 
York Symphony during the month of August. 

Morris G, Williams wil! conduct the festival of the West- 
chester County Music Festival Association at White 
Plains. 

Nahan Franko led the first two weeks of the annual series 
of Fairmount Park concerts at Lemon Hill. 

It is reported that Milton Aborn will enter the musical 
comedy field on an extensive scale. 

The twelfth song festival of the Swiss-American Saenger 
bund and Convention was held in Toledo, July 4-6. 
Pupils of Oscar Seagle at Schroon Lake will give a per 
formance of Pagliacci about the middle of August. 
The usual New York season of the San Carlo Opera Com 

pany will commence September 21. 

Fritz Reiner is winning great success as guest conductor of 
the Stadium concerts. 

Ferruccio Busoni died in Berlin on July 27. 
Homer Samuels has won the suit for slander 

against him by William Thorner. 

Robert Gilbert Welsh gave his life at Bermuda in an attempt 
to save the life of a drowning woman. 

John Grolle, as head of the Curtis Institute, will build up 
the school on the broadest lines of study. 

Ralph Angell believes that one of the most vital issues 
before American musicians today is the question of 
singing in the English language. 

Publication of two new volumes by Edward Prime-Steven 
son has been delayed. 

Earle Laros has sailed for Europe to do some work with 
Isadore Philippe and for a trip through Southern 
France. 

The Universal Edition will publish the works of Joseph 
Achron for the next five years 

The Bayreuth Festival was reopened on Tuesday of last 
week with a performance of Die Meistersinger, 

On page 25 Grace Wood Jess tells why the costume recital 
attracts her ; 

Rudolf Laubenthal is now under the management of Annie 
Friedberg. 

On another page Edgar Nelson gives a résumé of the es 
sentials of the artistic needs of the good accompanist 

The Sistine Choir is to have another tour of America 
De Pachmann has been booked for over fifty concerts next 

season, 

American premiere of Fourdrain’s La Legende du 
Pointe D’Argentan was given at Ravinia on July 23. 
John T. Adams, head of the Wolfsohn Bureau, has returned 

from a successful trip to Europe. 

Boys’ bands are to compete for prizes on the Mall, Central 
Park, on the evening of August 

Edwin Grasse, blind musician, and his mother were severely 
injured by a moving automobile, G. N 


instituted 


The 


Richard Strauss’ Latest Composition 

Richard Strauss’ latest composition to become known is a 
Wedding Prelude written for the wedding of his son, Dt 
Franz Strauss, with Miss Alice Grab, of Vienna. The 
short piece, written for two reed organs, was finished on 
January 8, 1924, and first perfomed at Vienna, seven days 
later, at the wedding ceremony, by Carl Alwin, conductor 
of the Vienna Staatsoper, and Professor Friedel. The 
thematic material of the piece is taken from Strauss’ earlier 
compositions: the theme of “the man” from his Sinfonia 
Domestica, which enters in the third bar; those of “the wife” 
and “the child” from the same work, which enter in the 
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FACSIMILE OF RICHARD STRAUSS’ OWN 
MANUSCRIPT 


of his latest and hitherto unprinted composition, Wedding 


Prelude, composed for the wedding of hix son (Krom Neue 
Freie Presse, Vienna.) 
eighth and tenth bar, . respectively These motives are 


joined, in bar 17, by the “love melody” from the trio in the 
last act of Der Rosenkavalier, and, in bar 22, by the them 
of the Introduction from Guntram. The motive of “the 
child” is employed quite appropriately, since “the child” in 
the Domestic Symphony was none other than young Dr 
Strauss, the bridegroom of 1924. R. P 











[ ACROSS THE COUNTRY 





Ann Arbor, Mich., July 25 lhe University School 

Music here in the midst of one of its most successful 
ummer sessions. A large enrollment of advanced students 
from all parts of the country has kept the faculty busy. 

As part«of the educational entertainments provided for 
tudents of the School of Music as well as the University 
of Michigan, a series of weekly concerts is being given in 
Hill Auditorium The programs are offered by James 
Hamilton, head of the voice department during the summer 

on Mr, Hamilton has appeared twice during the 
ummer. On July 16 he made his final appearance before 
pending a year’s leave of absence in Italy where he will 
r { 1 study and coaching At a previous concert 
julius Niehaus, bass, formerly from Chicago where he 
tudied under Mr. Hamilton and also concertized, made a 
fine impression. Mrs, George B. Rhead, of the piano faculty, 
has appeared in several programs and acquitted herself in 
her usual masterful style Nell Stockwell, Maude Okkel 
here and Ava Comin-Case, as well as Andrew Haigh who 
comes to the piano faculty after a brilliant season in New 
York, have contributed splendid numbers. Emily Mutter, 
a talented fifteen-year-old violin student of Anthony J 
Whitmire and Samuel Lockwood, is another soloist who re- 
eived a brilliant reception. Harry Russell Evans of Bay 
City, formerly a member of the organ faculty, appeared 

: ah 
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is guest soloist 

Shreveport, La., July 18.—One of the recent enjoyable 
mid-summer musical events of Shreveport was the joint 
vocal recital of Olivia Allen, soprano, a local artist, and 
Byron Warner, tenor, of Atlanta, Ga., the concert marking 
the professional debuts of the two young singers, Miss 
\llen is the daughter of Frances Otey Allen, the well known 
Southern manage She possesses a coloratura soprano 
voice of pure tone and unusual range. These were dis 
played effectively in such selections as the Strauss Voci 
di Primavera, the Fourdrain La Palillon and the Caro Nome 
from Rigoletto, as well as several small numbers. Mr 
Warner, who holds the position of first tenor in one of the 
largest churches in Atlanta, has a voice of beautiful lyric 
quality and appealing timbre. He sang, with excellent dic 
tion and real musical temperament, the Donizetti Furtiva 
Lagrima and the Vesti la Giubba from Pagliacci The 
program was closed with the duet from Madame Butter 
fly Marie Wilson Voss, concert pianist, recently located 
in Shreveport, supplied sympathetic accompaniments im a 
highly artistic manner 
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prodigy, who has attracted the attention and admiration of 
Marcel Dupré and Pietro Yon, will go to Rochester, N. Y., 
in September to study with Decaux, her further musical 
education there being sponsored by the Civitan Club of 
Shreveport. After Miss Will has finished her course in 
Rochester, the Shreveport Club will establish a stationary 
scholarship in the Eastman School which will hs open to 
any deserving student showing sufficient talent, who is a 
resident of Shreveport. Miss Will is a pupil of Leo Bon- 
nell Pomeroy, organist of St. Mark’s Episcopal Church 
of Shreveport, with whom she has done all of her musical 
work. W. W. T. 


More European Laurels for Milan Lusk 


Milan Lusk, concert violinist, on his present European 
tour contindes to gain new encomiums from the press and 
public. The number of his admirers is growing, and, due 
to his ever increasing. following, he has been called “Prince 
of Violinists” by Edward Heyn, the Prague correspondent 
of the New York Herald. 

At a recent concert in Boleslav, one of the larger cities 
of Northern Bohemia, Mr. Lusk scored a splendid success. 
The Boleslav Zeitung of May 30, 1924, writes: “Lusk cap- 
tivated his large audience with his perfect technic and soul- 
ful interpretation. He was especially effective in the E 
minor concerto by Mendelssohn, in which large, powerful 
tone, brilliant, sparkling technic in rapid passage work nota- 
bly shone. Spontaneous applause rewarded this brilliant 
artist, who ranks easily among the greatest virtuosi of violin 
playing.” 

Besides his many concerts, of which mention was made 
in a previous issue, Mr. Lusk appeared at another gala con- 
cert in Smetana Hall, Prague, on July 4, under the patron- 
age of the American Ambassador, Mr. Einstein. On this 
same program Marie Cavan, of the Chicago Civic Opera 
Company, and Ottakar Marak, noted Czech tenor, like- 
wise appeared. 


New York to Hear Frances Hall Frequently 

Frances Hall, pianist, who made her debut in Aeolian 
Hall on October 22, 1922, will be heard in New York four 
times during the approaching season. She will give another 





FRANCES HALL 


recital in Aeolian Hall on November 24 and will follow this 
with a very different program in late February. Miss Hall 
will also make two appearances with the American Or- 
chestral Society on January 24 and 25, when she will give 
an American concerto its first New York hearing. 

Miss Hall's New York debut was greeted as “a recital 
of intrinsic interest.” The critics noted a “carefully gained 
but early maturity,” and “talents quite out of the ordinary.” 
At her next recital, November 9, 1923, they said, “As her 
debut was more than promising so her reappearance sug- 
gested certain fulfillment.” Miss Hall is under the man- 
agement of Evelyn Hopper, and will be heard extensively 
in concert and recital programs, 


New Southern Booking for Sundelius 


Another engagement in the South for Marie Sundelius 
has just been contracted for. Lexington, Ky., will hear the 
popular star of the Metropolitan and Swedish Royal operas 
in recital on November 17, 1924. Next season bookings 
for her are still coming in, and her managers report that 
four contracts were signed this week for appearances by 
her 


Gilbert Ross to Play in Milwaukee 
Margaret Rice has engaged Gilbert Ross, violinist, for 
her series of Twilight Musicales next season in Milwaukee, 
Wis. He is scheduled to appear there on December 
This engagement was the result of the great success he 
scored in Milwaukee as soloist with fhe Chicago Symphony 
Orchestra. 


Fraser Gange a Golfer 
Fraser Gange, the Scotch baritone, is, as one might ex- 
pect, something of a golfer, and has taken part in many 
matches at St. Andrew’s. Carnoustie, Mr. Gange’s native 
city, has given to the golfing world many champions, and 
Mr. Gange knows the Carnoustie traditions thoroughly. He 
is spending no little part of his vacation on the links. 


Two Summer Engagements for Julievna 
Inga Julievna, soprano, was scheduled to sing at the Wild- 
wood Casino, under the baton of Walter Pfeiffer, on the 
evening of July 27. Yesterday, July 30, she was booked for 
an appearance at Lemon Hill, Fairmount Park, Philadelphia. 


Leginska to Play in Florida 


Tuesday, March 3, has been settled as the date for Ethel 
Leginska’s. recital at Florida State College for Women, 
Tallahassee, Fla. 
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a sates as geen. ge num 
of inquiries and ag BS of space are responsible 
for any delay. The letters are answered seriatim. 


Wuat Is tHe REASON? 


“Would you be kind enough to tell me why it is so difficult 
to get popular music arranged for band instruments? We are 
a small town and while we do not have to make-all of our pro- 
grams with nothing but jazz, we do use a certain pmonet of what 
the people are whistling and hearing at home, to make the con 
certs interesting to everyone. We have always what perhaps may 
he called three or four ‘heavy’ pieces on the program, with the gay, 
bright tunes interspersed, and our band concerts are always well 
attended, whether afternoon or evening.” 

The music publishers explain that unless a piece of music has been 
a really big success so that a very large number of copies can be sold, 
it does not pay them to have them arranged for band instruments, 
which is of course an expensive thing to do. Popular airs, as a rule, 
last for only a short time and when they go out of fashion, they are 
seldom revived, so it must be a quick return to repay the ‘publishers 
for the outlay. 

Want A CHANGE. 

“Do you think the Americans are getting tired of the present 
style of dancing and the tunes that are played, as I hear is the 
case in England, where the American fashion has been copied to 
a large extent, ‘both in the dances and in the tunes played?” 


The Americans seem to be getting along perfectly with the music 
and dances provides for them, but possibly neither the tunes, nor the 
dances reach England at once. From what the Information Bureau 
has heard from England, they are tired of saxophone music, it has 
got on their nerves. They complain they are tired of American “jigs” 
as they call the dances, and think modern dance music too monotonous. 
A well known London physician said that dancers were suffering from 
saxophone nerves. Gentle music and quieter dances seem to be wanted 
over there. 

Wuat Lancuace Is Ir? 

“The following inscription appears on a composition of 
Grainger’s (‘Arrival Platform’): ‘Mo te tau o-te ate, mo to Ka- 
rearoto.’ Will you kindly give me the translation of this in- 
scription, also what language it is? Many thanks.” 


Mr. Grainger is an Australian, so possibly it is Maori, It was sug- 
gested to the Information Bureau that it might be Hawaiian, but the 
writer is familiar with that language and does not recognize any of the 
words. It has not been possible to obtain a translation, although in- 
quiries were made in many directions, but possibly some reader of the 
Musicat Courter will be kind enough to supply the information asked 
for. There is of course a certain general resemblance between the 
languages of all the Pacific groups of islands, yet with differences 
that distinguish each one. 

Best Form or Exercise. 
“Will you please tell me what you consider the best form of 
exercise for a student of singing? 

Your best plan would be to consult your teacher, who knows and 
understands your needs. There are no exercises that answer equally 
for all, You may need to correct a certain fault or weakness in your 
voice, while it would be a distinctly different thing that another pupil 
required. This answer applies equally to physical exercise, for certain 
muscles may require development in your case so that your voice may 
be properly trained. If you have confidence in your teacher, discuss 
all phases of your instruction with him or her. 


Mary Garden Endorses Van Grove 


Mary Garden was informed recently that Isaac Van 
Grove would from Monday, September 15, teach opera 
repertory and accompanying at the Chicago Musical Col- 
lege and she wrote on date of July 4, 1924, from the Park 
Palace of Monte Carlo, to the college as follows: “Nothing 
in a long time has given me more pleasure than to know 
of the engagement at the Chicago Musical College of my 
charming Van Grove. An open, subtle mind; a great mu- 
sician, unique coach—happy are the students who will be 
under his tuition.” 

(Signed) Mary GarpeNn. 


Alexander and Abernethy on Tour 


Elsie Alexander, pianist, and Emerson Abernethy, bari- 
tone, who have been engaged by President Bradley to join 
the Bush Conservatory this fall are at the present time on 
a Chautauqua tour throughout Illinois and Iowa. Both art- 
ists are meeting everywhere with considerable success. The 
Abernethys are among Chicago's most prominent musicians. 
They are booked by the concert bureau of E. A. Lake of 
New York and St. Paul.’ 


Van der Veer in Another New York Recital 

Prior to the start of her Midwestern tour after the first 
of the year, Nevada Van der Veer will give a New York 
recital at the Town Hall on Wednesday evening, January 
14. The contralto is now at her summer home, Echo Hall, 
Bolton Landing on Lake George, New York, where she is 
instructing a special limited class of advanced vocal stu- 
dents and preparing for a busy approaching season. 
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affair. The beautiful program was ornamented on the 
back cover with a list of pupils from Chicago, Cincinnati, 
Pittsburgh, Paris, New York, St. Louis, Boston, Java, 
Colorado, Montana, Norway, Detroit, Denver, England, 
Glasgow, Scarborough, Poland, Zurich, Australia, Florida, 
Ohio, Moscow. Then, in addition to his pupils John Byrne 
had the assistance of the tenor, Franz, who has been the 
principal tenor at the Grand Opera House this season. L. 
Rousseau, a leading tenor from the Opéra Comique, also 
took part in the singing, as did also the bass from the Opera 
House at Rennes, M. Cabanel. Gustin Wright brought the 
Chanteurs Classiques with him and conducted his Classical 
Singers through several numbers. 

Various pupils of John Byrne took part in concerted num- 
bers with the well known and experienced singers from the 
most eminent theaters of France. Dorothy Landers, of 
Boston, for instance, was the Marguerite to the Faust of 
Franz and the Mephisto of Cabanel in the Gounod trio. 
Miss Chamberlain, of Chicago, was the Briinnhilde to the 
Sigurd of Franz in the Reyer duet. These two sopranos 
also appeared as soloists in another part of the program, 
which, by the way, was as formidable as a London Ballad 
Concert, with twenty-two numbers. John Byrne ought to 
feel gratified to know that he has so many reaily fine voices 
under his control. It certainly is a great responsibility to 
have the future welfare of so many yonng artists in keeping. 
However, as John Byrne is the possessor of a letter of the 
strongest recommendation from Jean de Reszke, he does not 
appear to worry about the future of his pupils. 

One of the compositions on the program was the duo for 
tenor and baritone, with chorus from Les Sept Paroles du 
Christ, by Théodore Dubois, which I listened to with a 
tinge of sadness, for the conductor of the choir, Gustin 
Wright, had just informed me that Dubois died the day 
before this concert. 

Tue New Save PLeye. 

I spent two hours very agreeably last week listening to 
Gustave Lyon, of the firm of Pleyel & Co., give an informal 
talk to half a dozen musicians, including’ Gustave Carpen- 
tier, composer of Louise, on the new concert hall which the 
Pleyel. house is now building under the direction of Gustave 
Lyon. This eminent piano manufacturer has gone deeply 
into the science of sound and has had a great deal of ex- 
perience in correcting the acoustical. defects of many 
churches, theaters, concert halls and assembly rooms through- 
out France and Belgium. He has designed a concert hall in 
which acoustics are considered of prime importance, and 
architectural ornaments of no importance. The new hall is 
to hold about 1,500 and to be capable of expansion by open- 
ing up several adjacent warerooms whenever necessary. 
But the hall normally will seat 1,500 and is expected to have 
the acoustical properties of a well designed small hall of 
half the size. The ceiling is to be curved like the old Taber- 
nacle in Salt Lake City, to a certain extent, at least. 

Gustave Lyon says all sounds will be reinforced without 
the slightest trace of an echo in any part of the building. 
He maintains that as the acoustical properties of the new 
hall are going to be even better than the usual small hall’s 
properties, it will be possible to put the price of admission 
considerably lower than it is today in the small halls and 
thereby have larger audiences. A special feature of the 
new hall is that musical friends of the new departure can 
secure the rights to two reserved seats for all concerts and 
entertainments in the Pleyel Hall forever by subscribing 
100,000 francs now. At present that sum is about the equiva- 
lent of $500. Imagine yourself getting possession ot two 
reserved seats in Carnegie Hall for all concerts and enter- 
tainments forever by subscribing $500. I need hardly say 
that there are several subscribers already. It is pleasing to 
know that Gustave Lyon is going to have the old concert 
room of the Pleyel house kept intact and placed in the new 
Pleyel building. It will be named Chopin Hall and will be 
available for small recitals and lectures as at present. 

Tue Ice Pircuer. 

The streets of Paris at present resound with the clarion 
tones of the American voice. Whether some of the visitors 
are determined that the natives will know they are from 
“the other side,” or whether they have merely acquired the 
habit of talking loudly to compete with riveting hammers, 
street car gongs, fire engine bells, motor car horns, elevated 
trains, and other people who get the habit of shouting, | 
cannot say. I only know that a Frenchman asked me if | 
ever heard any French on the streets of Paris in June and 
July. Gustin Wright, the American organist who has lived 
so many years in Paris, remarked the other day that “in 
America noise counts for nothing. Eventhe ice pitch com- 
ing alqng the hotel corridor makes a noise.” 





A Fippier rrom Boston. 

There is one young American girl in Paris who has been 
making considerable stir here, not by talking at the top of 
her voice, however, but by playing the violin in an excep- 
tionally fine way. I have already written about her in a 
former letter and I will therefore translate what Leonide 
de Pachmann wrote about Tascha Sinayeff for Le Courrier 
Musicale of Paris, a newspaper which has no connection 
with the Musica Courter: “Remember well the name of 
this very young violinist, who seems to me destined to the 
most striking success. To a surprising facility, and to a 
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prodigious technic, she unites a tone of rare breadth, and 
qualities of style altogether remarkable. These were de- 
cidedly in evidence in the chaconne by Vitali, the Brahms 
concerto, and shorter works by Pugnani, Kreisler, Schubert, 
Sarasate, with the twentieth caprice of Paganini by way of 
encore. The well known Eugene Wagner was the master 
accompanist at the Pleyel.. Of the celebrated pianist Brai- 
lowsky, who lent his assistance to this recital, be it said 
that he was always admirable and sometimes sublime as 
interpreter of Beethoven’s Appassionata, a Moment Musicale 
by Schubert, and an important selection of works by Cho- 
pin. Several of these were repeated and added to by, the 
eminent artist on account of the interminable applause of an 
audience to which I joined my share of the great enthu- 
siasm.’ 

Tascha Sinayeff is about to leave for Belgium to study 
with Ysaye during the summer before starting on a tour in 
South America previous to her return to her native land. 
She never forgets to speak well of the teacher who first 
gave her the remarkable dexterity which surprises every- 
body, namely, Ondricek. 

Tascha Sinayeff was born in Boston of Russian parents. 
After she became a very fine violinist in Boston she studied 
for a time with Auer in New York and Marsick in Paris, 
and is now to hear what Ysaye has to say about the style of 
certain works. The fact remains, however, that she is an 
American girl from Boston, Mass. 

ANOTHER AMERICAN GIRL, 

In the visitors’ room of the American Express Company 
a day or two ago I met another American girl, Margaret 
Emonds, from Tiffin, Ohio, who is in Paris to study the 
piano, at present under the supervision of Victor Benham. 
When she does something in public I will have more to say 
about her. 

Abert Wor Moves. 

Albert Wolf, who has been connected with the Opéra 
Comique here for several years, has resigned his post as 
conductor there in order to become musical director of the 
operatic performances at the Théatre des Champs Elysées. 
The great list of operas to be performed under his direction 
is very long. It goes as far back as the Iphigenia en Tau- 
ride of Gluck, and extends to brand new works by Wolf- 
Ferrari, Satie, Milhaud, Bela Bartok, Korngold, and possibly 
Stravinsky. Albert Wolf therefore will not find his exist- 
ence a thornless bed of roses in the Elysian Fields. 

CLARENCE Lucas, 
Summer Sports of Judson Artists 

A poll taken of the favorite summer sports of some of 
the artists under the direction of Concert Management 
Arthur Judson reveals the following preferences: Claire 
Dux, dancing; Sophie Braslau, tennis; Sigrid Onegin, hik- 
ing; Fraser Gange, golf; John Barclay, hiking; Marie 
Tiffany, swimming ; W illiam Bachaus, tennis; Ernest Schel- 
ling, canoeing; Olga Samaroff, driving ; Helena Marsh, ten- 
nis; Carl Flesch, swimming ; Max Rosen, swimming ; Eliza- 
beth Bonner, hiking; Edmund Burke, sailing ; Ruth Rodgers, 
tennis; the New York String Quartet, tennis. 


John Prindle Scott Leads Singing 
On the evening of July 11, John Prindle Scott, who is 
spending the season at his summer home, “The Scottage,” 
MacDonough, N. Y., conducted the first of the season com- 
munity sings in Odd Fellows Hall in that village. Mrs. 
Ellen Miller Donaldson, authoress, was an added attrac- 





tion, reading selections from her Indian stories for chil- 
dren. This is the seventh consecutive summer that Mr. 
Scott has led these community concerts. 


Hans Hess Pupil Scores on Tour 


Another pupil who has had the benefit of the efficient 
instruction on the cello of the prominent cellist, Hans Hess, 
is Anne Slack, who is at present enjoying extraordinary 
success on a tour in Canada. Miss Slack is a young Amer- 
ican cellist whose natural talent and perseverance, com- 
bined with excellent training, have placed her in the ranks 
of the distinguished artists. Her father having been for 
many years the tenor soloist in the church of Bishop Fal 
lows, she early came under the influence of good music in 
her home. It was her mother’s love for the cello which 
resulted in the choice of that instrument. She had the 
honor of winning the first cello scholarship offered by the 
Lake View Musical Society of Chicago. “Miss Slack 
knows well how to make the most of her instrument, and 
her personal charm goes far towards making her work 
most enjoyable,” said the critic of the Iroquois Democrat. 
The Monroe Times commented: “The manner in which 
Miss Slack handles her instrument is most commendable 
and she does it in an easy, quiet way that is most pleasing 
Her solo numbers were features of the program,” 


Inez Barbour Engaged for Somerville, Mass. 
Inez Barbour, soprano, has been engaged for a recital 
at Somefville, Mass., on October 29, 
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Normal! Classes as follows:— 


MRS. ZELLA E. ANDREWS, Leonard 
Bidg., Spokane, Wash. 


ALLIE E. BARCUS, 1006 College Ave., 
Ft. Worth, Texas. 

ELIZETTE REED BARLOW, 48 
George St., Newbern, N. C. 

MARY E. BRECKISEN. 364 Irving 
Street, Toledo, Ohio. Normal class. 

MRS. JEAN WARREN CARRICK, 
160 East 68th St., Portiand, Ore. 

DORA A. Ny ates § Carnegie Hall, New 


York City; Pouch Gallery, 3465 Clinton 
Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


LUVENIA BLAILOCK DICKEASON, 
Herndon Ave., Shreveport, La. 


ADDA C. EDDY, 136 W. Sandusky 
Ave., Bellefontaine, Ohio, Sept. 8. 


BEATRICE S&S. EIKEL, anes -Key Col- 
lege, Sherman, Texas 


Tulsa, Okla. 


MRS. T. O. 





DUNNING SYSTEM “ "rye 


THE DEMAND FOR DUNNING TEACHERS CANNOT BE SUPPLIED—WHY? 


MAS. CARRE LOUISE DUNNING, Originator, 8 West 40th Street, New York City; Nermal Ciass, New York City, August 1, 1924 
IDA GARDNER, 15 West Fifth Street, 


GLADYS MARSALIS GLENN, S8ox 
1188, Amarillo, Tex. 


GLOVER, 
Ave., Waco, Texas. 


TRAVIS 8S. GRIMLAND, Mem- 
phis, Tenn. For information address 
5839 Palo Pinto St., Dalias, Texas. 


MRS. JULIUS ALBERT JAHN, Dalias 
Academy of Music, Dailas, Texas. 


MAUDELLEN LITTLEFIELD, 
ning School of Music, 3309 Troost 
Ave., Kansas City, Mo. 


CARRIE MUNGER LONG, 
classes held in Chicago in July. 
further information address 608 Fine 
Arts Bidg., Chicago, Ili. 


INFORMATION AND BOOKLET UPON REQUEST 


HARRIET BACON MACDONALD, 825 
Orchestra Bidg., Chicago; Cleveland, 
Ohio, July; Chicago, August. 


MRS. KATE DELL MARDEN, 61 
North 16th Street, Portiand, Ore. 


MRS. WESLEY PORTER MASON, 
6011 Worth Street, Dallas, Texas. 
Classes: Dailas—July; Denver, Colo. 
—August. 


VIRGINIA RYAN, 940 Park Avenue, 
New York City. 


ISABEL M. TONE, 469 Grand Vie 
Street, Los Angeles, Cai. ™ 


MRS. 8. L. VAN NORT, 2815 Helena 
St., Houston, Texas. 


MRS. H. R. WATKINS, 124 East 11th 
St., Oklahoma City, Okla. 


18256 Gorman 


Normal 
For 











RAISA 


Chicago nye tag +l 


Management: 


R. E. JOHNSTON 


1451 Broadway New York 
Associates: L. G. BREID and PAUL, LONGONE 


BAL DWIN , PIANO VOCALION RECORDS 


RIMINI 


Baritone 
Chicago Opera Company 








>TaAn=<g 


LEVITZKI 


The Phenomenal Pianist 


Season 1924-1925 
in America 


Exclusive Management: DANIEL MAYER 
Aeolian Hall, New York 
Stetnwey Piano Ampico Records 























SUMMER DIRECTORY 
A 
Adler, Clarence......ssccecessesseessverenees Lake Placid, i. Y. 
dle BOT nc cc0hcayp¥heess 00006 0000s 000 6 9en ep eseeraune 
Alese . -® et cedaaberkbhienevesnnysreniiavea Ravinia Park, itt 
Alleman, Margaret E.. Te N. 
Alsen, Elsa..,.... Sv be'ecbe cb enut obs 0h6 ue eaheenen Eur 
hae ED ions 9000440) 09 98 , -Ravinia Park, Tl, 
Anderson, Walter Shelter ‘Harbor, Westerley, Rk. 
Angell, Ralph seceeeeeess jackson Heights, L. L. 
Arion. oT!” Pre rir urope 
Arnold, Mra. Felix . Essex County, N. 
Auer, Leopold cn pbs h0000086600000000000000000N REET icago, Ii. 
Axman, Glady6......-cccceceecreeseereeeeeenerernseaeage urope 
B 
Ball, Frances de Villa......sesssereeeeeveeeevens Schenoven, N, § 
Ball, May Foley .....- cc cee csceeerrsererseerenseeses 
Ballester, Vicente. .......ccecceeeeeeeeererereens Ravinia. "Park, i 
Barozzi, Socrate ‘fone erry Lake Placid, 
Bartik, Ottokar......cccceeeercereeeeeneeres Prague, pin Ba & 
Basiola, Mario.....cscccesecssseessecveesvenes avinia Park, 
Beckwith, Arthur.....cscsccccccccccevsevevsseeveceeses Europe 
Bent, Dk dene caves vets + ises eeeaaknes te New Brunswick, N. i: 
Bentley, W OW ince ok dvs ceéaknsines ecenwatiee Charlevoix, Mich. 
Betti, Adolfo ....cccceccrcccscesenreeesseeeseseseesssessens Ital 
Bloch, Alemander......cccecceeeeeeereevecenns Lake Placid, N. Y,. 
Bock, Helen ...ccccccscccevceeeeesverseesessesseveseeees Europe 
Bounde, Daniel ....cccccccrccorcccvvcccescssveseeesvesese Europe 
Bogue, Lucy D...ccccccccvccscvevcccovvvccepeces Madison, Wisc. 
Bork, Laeresls..ccocesessecesos ddobvceneucegeUs Ravinia Park, Ill, 
Bos, Coenraad \ Berlin, Germany 
Doereayn, 1BB..0.cccccevcevecccveceeereeseves Ravinia Park, Ill. 
Brard, Magdeleine ......-csecceerercceneereeeseecessevesens aly 
Brokaw, Ralph Creede q 
Brown, Eddy -. 
Brown, Mary H 
Bryars, Mildred.......scscescscccevesesveeses 
Buck, Dudley......-sesvscccvescese 
Busch, Carl .ccccccccccesscvcesesvene 





Butler, Hanna .. 











SOME TEACHERS 


OF THE 


Perfield System 





NEW YORK 
RAYMOND BURROWS 
Teacher of Piano 
Studios; 337 West 7let Sireet, N. Y. City 
Phone Endicott 9826 
52 Wright Street, Stapleton, 8. I. 
Special Summer Scholarships 
“MIL DRED HAIRE 
Piano and Class Lessons 
Teacher at Englewood Conservatory 
Studio: 25 E. 30th St., N. Y. City 
Tel.: Mad. Sq. 6189. 


RUTH JULIAN KENNARD 
Piano and Class Lessons 
Studio Address: 233 West 72nd Street 
New York City. 
Phone: Endicott 0683 


IDIS LAZAR 
Concert Pianist and Teacher 
50 Morningside Drive, Apt. 42, New York 
Phone: 7770 Cathedral 














JENNIE 8S. LIEBMANN 
Piano and Class Lessons 
John's Place, 
hene;: 0961 Decatur 


FRANCES V. ROCHE 
Accompanist, Piano and Class Instruction 
176 East 95th St., N. ¥. Phone Lenox 5509 


1140 St. Brooklyn 








MABEL COREY WATT 
Examining Normal Teacher 
Directress of Music, Flatbush School 
Four Assistant Teachers 
94 Prospect Park W. Brooklyn 
Phone: South 3688-J. 





NEW JERSEY 
ETHEL Y¥. THOMPSON 
President, Roseville Music Club 
Individual and Class Lessons 
11 Pittsfield Ave., Cranford 





FLORIDA 
BERTHA FOSTER 
Miami Conservatory of Music, Miami 





IOWA 
ETTA GABBERT 
Teacher of Piano, Pipe Organ, Harmony 
and Theory 
Individual and Clase—All Ages 
Studio: 1934 Farnam Street, Davenport 


M!SSOURI 
FLORENCE E& HAMMON 
Examining Normal Teacher 
Nine Assistants 
Musical Art Bldg. 


NORTH Cancun 
LIA PRICHARD 
Certified 
Individual Piano Lessons—Musicianship 
Classes—Demonstrations. 
Winston-Salem, N. C. Greensboro, N. C. 





St. Louis 








WASHINGTON 
ALICE REYNOLDS FISCHER 
314 E. Birch Walle Walla 





FOREIGN 





CANADA 
CARA FARMER 


Piane and Class Lessons Demonstrations 
Certified Normal Teacher 
Mothers’ Creative Music Course 
750 Bathurst, Toronto 





CHINA 











MUSICAL COURIER. 


Cc 
Cori iia Pig BS. 5 ov Cdinn sens 06 dab oc debe ee wah es Newperts = 
oe PT Daee hb Eda ccedh ooh sep seem r 
Carri, F. Pa dhedoccedeee eedeces Sascesove .+.-Nantucket, Mass. 
Cafarelli ésrads hasoved ce ve deocccctdbecsccctcdeeeenecnenen y 
Cahier, i RR et. sop anesie oveeneneseeees eee 
_— Italy 


Kalloway— joke. Je seule 







Chartemiy, Paul .. 
Christian, Palmer. 

































sqeusemn, i E 
mens lara 
Cooke, Edgar M pedvsegbsoodeve Schroon Lake, a 
Coole Carton: sbgds daedeweddeavace (octgavasyenss se 
Cornell, A a hae 9e ees 64h RaeEme s5cavonee Winston- Salem, N rope 
Cornell, at goeneddecccterseseese eubboseteseoanene 
Gane alan Os + i960 cinveecseee Svinweont eevee Mariboro, Y zope 
Coxe, Calvin.....+++++++ eesteertecactenokesntes - Yankton, S. » 
Crimi, Giulio. ....60+seeeeeeeee .- Buenos Aires, "Argentina, a 
Crooks, Richard ......0ccceceececceeercrereeeeeeesseenene r #1 
Cuthbert, Frank .....-sccseccceeesesressssesscons Montreal, "Can. 
D 
D’Alvarez, Marguerite...... vesuwaese COceeesoeee seseee > Reswpe 
Dambois, EEG os éiaosbas verse evvewvccceree ped ea @.7 
D'Angelo, Louis.......+++ pnesacedecdanese seared Ravinia "park 
Dambmann, Emma ........++++++00+ Shelter Harbor, Westerly, R. I a 
Danise, Giuseppe napaccddueseavec -Ravinia Park, Ill. 
d’ je my MFelicien and Iwa oose .. Belgium 
D’Arle, Yvonne .....+++- ° “Lyon ty 
David, Louise.. Berkeley, Cai 
David, Annie Loui Portland, M 
David, Mr. and Mrs. Waterford, Me 
Davis, H. P.....+- . Chautauqua, Y. 
David, Bemest pccccvcvcvccvcvcsescsveccssevvsesecscees ‘ Hagland 
Davies, Clara Novello......sscecsseesceceresseccsevsesss 
we, TRE Thi isicccevcodedcdvevecsesoccse Monmouth Beach 
Denton, Oliver... Stabeen bho edattdssies ares ecegae dave ed. 
de Phillippe, be apagadet cceccdecessseseovapedece Stamford, Conn, 
de Vescovi, Lucilla.....csccesscsevcessecssscseens bobees -e+» Italy 
pe Gomes, | aed sdb eeoowovedseneccedereeceseceevuse Seece Pets 
Ye Luca, Giuseppe. .ceccecccceeecereeenseeetesessssrseces a 
Dickinson, Clarence........++eesseeeee Cornwall-on-Hudson, N Y 
Didur, Adamo......+eseeesreeees Cebetsedseseseeote Cracow, Poland 
Duval, J. Haowcccovcccccccvccere cone cocovccvoneereesecenes Europe 
Dux, Claire......ccseccseseceees sesdes eersesouege Berlin, Germany 
E 
Easton, Florence ...cccccsccsccseccscccccsecess Highland Park, Ill. 
Eddy, Clarence........ yest ee vonbseretoororerse cocse Chicago, Til. 
Ellerman, Amy....scccsecesseceevees Secncecegeege Yankton, ~ 
Enesco, Georges........ bSobeveevevesdeteddas Bucharest, Roumania 
Baglin Trio ..cccccccccsccscvvcscvvsccccvsecsevecesevers Europe 
F 
Fanning, Cecil........- -Cojamies, Ohio 
Farnam, Lynnwood. oe ees Eng. 
Ferraro, Carmen . Euro 
Filipponi, Tima .....cceeecsecececercesescesseseesssseeseucs Italy 
Fique, Carl, . Waterford, Conn. 
Fischer, pe A ee RE jae RRR cele ear 4 FN Jackman, Me. 
Fischer, WIGS vc cc soccer eeseceevscogsdesdccsos «Hawthorne, N. Y. 
Foster, Fay...s.sssseeees Sebesereceseveccoeed .. . Lavallette, Be Ye 
Foster, Framces......seseeesvesesecece SdsenveonaWednecceve eanice 
Friedberg, Anmie.......sseceeeeeeveeeeees 00 seesscecseese 
Friedberg, Cart. ..cosccccccscocvcens Cdecedeces The Hague, Holleed 
G 
Gabrilowitsch, Ossip ..++seseesereseeereeeece Sesvecccwasess 
Gange, Fraser ..cccsccccccccccccccccccscecvesccveees Ev oe 
Gang, Rudolph... cccccccevccrcsccscsevesecses North meine. Ore. 
Gardner, DOME aobcccoecsieguicsessacetneseehs Montclair, > 
Cte. MI Witiveccasccsseeund savisevinxaee Rapid City, Mich, 
Gentle, AliG®. .cccccccccescccscccvccccsese .»» North Portions. Ore. 
Gerardy JEON. -vccccccccsccccccvcccescccscceseovsess ay 
Gesche Rie; SE 54. Sohn eneste vine ceth Cause Haines “Pals, ° 
Gilanttini, DUSOURE ccs ccvccnsceecrccsccsnecscseseecscese Europe 
Gigli, Beniamino ......+.ececeeeeeeceees decedgasdepecvoccess Italy 
COCR, TEED oc pata i esnsbavensedotescstecsde Provincetown, am. 
Godowsky, Leopold 
Good, Ella....... ° 
eae i ‘Nine ees 
Gordon, Jeanne........++++ 
Granberry, Mr. and Mrs, G, F.....cecccesecevecceess thens, Ga. 
Graveure, Louis. n Francisco, Cal. 





. Fayette, Me. 
Los Angeles, bf 


Greene, Walter. . i 
Southampton, L. L, 


Griffith, Yeatman 

































Grow, Ethel..... 

Gunster, Frederick......+escesseesecssersecees .- Birmingham, 
Gutman, Elizabeth ...... Sevececes PPTTTT TTI TTT ite Coccnes _ 
H 
Hadley, Henry........esseeeeees soveesenecees ...West Chop, Mass. 

. Richard... osnne.stbnsh0teeescetnes ee Os “Bae 
Hale, hee Re Ove cererousecoeveesvocoeoesess mrepe 
alstead, Antoinette.......seeeeeeee Pesecedoneseoesess ome, N. Y. 
MURS CREB. 500 catacseis cccccecvesecces OGORe, BA 
Hansen, Cecilia....... gincs + esas ¢cnsed cabs 49 deere « wie ee 
Harris, Victor........ ovate ch Oi tocte -++++Easthampton, L. 1., N. . 
Harvard, Sue ....... ecvgpe eeesbedpscéec eevee Europe 
Haydon, Ths cc cccdasadecbivegesimebee the dn ‘Lake’ ‘George, N 
BEOEEED, TEED nec codcccccccestocccesdsesvcccoeces Cincinnati, Ohio 
Heifetz, BOGEN: 6 Gic cuig Gt on sites 665505084608 Narragansett Pier, R. I. 
Hemin way, BENE MIG: occ cccccnccccoccccesveseses ary, Ind. 
Romoek TeEBoorseeeacere cocnceceehsnbeeedsdeeguene Switzerland 
Henry, TORE ots o utes gioreodys 6o0GaPibs's Odea ....-Bennington, Vt. 
Hess, a ae See Lee Pe ateces to aba alienate Neti epag yf 92 2» . England 
Herzo Sigmund........essereeeeeeeeeeeeee+ Lake Placid, N. Y. 
Hill, Jessie Fenner..... peek bens Peete sf ee 
Hilsberg, Ignace.........e+eseeeceees oo REE, L, 5, M. ¥ 
Hinkle, Florence...... i 
Homer, uise.... 
ousman, Rosalie 
Hubbard, Asthur J ‘ 
lughes, Adella 
Huhn, UND. o650b0Gawe 
— Henry Holde D 
utcheson, Ernest. . ..-Chautauqua, N. Y. 

























Imandt, Robert..........+e+++eeeeee+++0eeLyon Mountain, N. Y. 
Nts Minna tnd so08ees cencedtaesseene coccccccceccoccs GRO 
ohnson REG ich psanevesoas cha vae .++_ Europe 
onas, Te ae a a a  Berlin-Friedenan, German 
ONGE, SMR NER: vo Sonwicccscceteuceess Sorkexeue ilsum, N. i. 
ones, Alton..... Seceencvevere soecsedesens . Fairfield, Neb. 
K 
Kelly, Mr. and Mrs, Thomas James..... vevawbavecvegeesis Euro: 
ORR ERNED is vp iao v6 05-086 J éccvieddedtecekeulousee Norfolk, Va. 
DIMES, TODBcnccncescociagececececoecé eeccccscccccccses BUSOpe 
Kingston Morgan. .......cecececcceseess evecocess ceccccees Europe 
Klee, Prof. oubclies, Eugen. : cuseeesceveOueweve . Switzerland 
Klibansky, Meet siies» serait conukunsdakehesssseckas eel Ti. 
% - Serrano ee, 
Kriens, Christiaan..... ebwede vesde ae sedeecccce ..-Cape Cod, Mass, 
Kuns, Vada Dilling............. ebbdecece ot véee cecnse cbse sae 
L 
La Charme, Maud... 
Lambert, Alexander 
sand, Harold .. 
aaros, Earle 
Lashanska, Hulda . j voLabe Placid, N. 
Lauri-Volpi, Giacomo. ‘Ravinia Park, Ill. 
LMUEROE, JOBEPR. occcvccecsccccsvcncdovcceeces .» Brookline, N. t 
Lazar, Ble cccces ereccodedocecceseconces ogsones 
Lazzari,Carolina....esssssecsseeecevereseres . Stoney Creek Comm. 
Leginska, Ethel .....ccsccccscoccccscrseces sessevesences MUfo) 
Lemare, NUN 55 bR da Sa sent'n.s 660.55 0b000899. FON 
Leonard, Florence......ssseeeeeeeecsececessceeesens po uit, Me. 
Pold, Ralph....cssccccccccevcecssevesevesacys *s Clevelana. Ohio 
okaetes aes seessseesceseeereeseseree so Brighton Beach, N. J. 
Levitzki, sissseerecsesenseesessesAvonay-the Sea, N. J. 
Lyman, Howard.........sssseseeseeseess +.+++e+Chautauqua, N. Y. 
Macmillen, Franci ye Ci Ohio 
ncmilien, Francia. é..cicecccscccesdeocccceess . Cincinnati 
.,-Center veil, 


wee POU CUO UR EU CCS SECC e eee 


annes, Mr, and Mrs. David..........+..+++ "Engadine, Se ecriand 















Be eis ticoctesas Canoes sstese eek oe Eur = 
Margery......... veritas dos sosneveete Ravinia Park, Ill. 
Dbhnerdosscvonusapedhesseesenons Gos asegks .. Europe 
POEs s odors ce gscncheeneseeecece eos Gaen Paris, France 
RE ee I POET OT De Bruce, N. 
Lake George, N. Yy. 
Europe 
EEReN A0¥ ruadD Ke nka tics ketebneeieeuns been owe 
NY 


oe votes seeegees end errrreriree Lake George, N 
PP Peper Mer Perr ror r re. Fl Chicago, III. 

ea dpeshaswebeeaes s che eeaheds +0600 05 er 
Ao . Becket, mad 
Los Angee, Nina 































évxé vhvonebaes ° rope 
obenkuetenuren Avalon, N. J. 
EP PT PEE ETERS ORS Ee eee “ 
Veebcvcrccsevocsesereccevcess Munsonville, N. H. 
ped 660.0 tv eseeeket ae rentieeseedsaewe ustralia 
SS EO er Buenos Aires, Argentina, S, A, 
N 
Wearing, Homer. .....cccvccccvcccessscecceses Provincetown, Mass. 
Neuman, Herman..........+++++- .-.Manhattan Beach, es % # 
Nicoll, SIE... v¢<'s Gus ekceoe } eeneahe San Francisco, Cal. 
Nob ble, i ME dV5005 pccedecéwestorencdbbeaenes Rockport, sow. 
eaag POMIIIGE bb. cic ccsccdedescorbosusens Lake Placid, N. 
Novaes, ccs Voss ead sudan cakes Sao Paulo, Brazil, S. x. 
oO 
Ca a Fi ic cctevses ve ccacerekget éccdacdsetboaa Paris, France 
P 
Papi, Gennaro Ravinia Park, Ill. 
Pardee, pee. ilton, Conn. 
Patton, Reba E Fairlee, Vt. 
Pattison, Lee.. Chicago, I. 
Peavey, N. Val. urope 
Peterson, May Europe 
Pettis, Ashley... dvued kt &ecases seed cbr vecasteobenl Europe 
PN, ND cada cd e'vetecdouse soy bopeeboes¥ecedgee Switzerland 
Polah, MMs co uctakes tues phos Neewaees Saredeoucogemes Europe 
Ponselle, BIOOE covccseses PPP TTTTT TT Te Tre tee ee Ita 
i SD 5. ccccpetash sen s¥eed sales White Mts., N H. 
i ORE ee oe ee mT Peer S. New Berlin, N. Y. 
EE cc loved ceceedrenesenereosecenanee’seed ata Germany 
PRU, UY Pec ctUb eves diessdweccdnve Cob bihetwncceds Europe 
ks Q 
en CE “5 cc re vuccndd vekvanedebanendters Ridgefield, Conn. 
Rappold aiasle be . Europe 
Raisa, Rosa...... Perea: 
Reddick ‘Williana. .-Bay View, Mich. 
Reed, Graham. Chicago, Ill. 
Regneas, Joseph. .Raymond-on-Lake Sebago, Me. 
Releer, WME GS oc eivace va dh-c9%s haw cc cetleetary casa wiike Europe 
Rice, Katharine. Mewnck coakussvabeenhareancvadedee Tacoma, Wash. 
Rimini, Giacomo os ok areh hbase tGbaeb0C bE Ubae be hs cueeaeaies urope 
Riesberg, Wee \ adsense nd nbs etbhateeddeveesenad Norwich, N. 
RANOTNE, TEs oo cctccccecvevessenscedecsncosoes Brookline, Mass. 
Roeder, Carl M..... aeovusen > deb hewegcanee Pa60s Sense Thetford, Vt. 
Se OE” Wg nyc 006 60.5.06 0.0454 bebh ea be 464 Fa Stratford, Conn. 
Rogers, Francis ...csescesececseesseeeesecerseenssseecsns France 
DE. BAEK acc ctacncdsuceveccccvestoessceeogsere Philadelphia, Pa. 
Rosenberg, Helen ......-sceeseseceresvevess Far Rockaway, L, I. 
MIE cdvccdccccsaceveccesece soe secbbedateters Rochester, N. Y. 
DOU, EMU cocvcccteccececesseoncecessscésese Ravinia Park, Ill, 
Ruff, Albert E........ hedibeuseteessstvihe dckus et Los Angeles, Cal. 
LT cu sce bobs Ci bebe 66KR-ohnebeu 000) sekh Ces 0b cae furo 
NN, CNN 3 Visi. vse bea 20 CE bees bob enes Tannersville, N. 
Ss 
iv ccsacadenendsdede cone bnboeeede Ravinia Park, Ill. 
eee cheese le ens useee N avédsdness ssa, 0 eee Il, 
sevccewes PTYTTTITIT ETL +.+.,Scituate, Mass. 
Cevecescoce putndeeas eneveestokecs Seal Harbor, Me. 
gba nc ensvepies Ceeccccccnccccesdet ele MEENENs lee 
Rie eh oe eciv.ct thn us pechthacesed heueeeee cae Europe 
BN sb cant db- os cotreesbbacesresécenan Chicago, Ill 
ead ibid ce weet s abu és ob ae Ganado eranen Rome, Italy 
iN nd GURMEMEbaaeeatetiaee Caecaue Madison, Wisc. 
Dipeebeneesvegdeeedvenes oetveeees Patchogue, L. I. 
Cove ve glovececerdesevcvescvevescccene Paris, France 
Pu AM eos code dovicacecisovst sg 6ader vbes Cincinnati, Ohio 


Scott, "John Prindle. 
Seagle, . 

Seidel, a. 
Sembrich Marcella 
Siefert, phn B. 


‘ . Macdonough, 'N. Y. 












.. Atascadero, Cal. 
. Stroudsburg, Pa. 
Alton Bay, N. H. 
ibevsiocueaeeee Boston, Mass. 
dmeeseeeteseaenns cevesee Florence, Italy 
Europe 
hheache Met? mos 
PPP TTTTTTITTT Trt iy Lake Hopatcong, N. 

ee dkbbed ka sud eed deegh leenden Ester Park, Colo. 
foesde ovens (EET CCo ee oboe coheed West Hurley, N. Y. 
Conn. 
ips HeTeealeaecaee 4a 6 Puleacee “hicago Ill. 
PANS CERCS ores ceesetedss Gekeese West Haven, Conn. 
PPPOE CCT Cle Los Angeles, Cal. 
minine ence hénee0n)0000550000 66 ee aa 
Allen..... ic abadeesee etessondecws Grand Lake, Colo. 
PRs cbandbavadecdetnésvenvees Grand Lake, Colo. 
Ro EY seeeeeeeeeees+ North East Harbor, Me. 


arrison, Me. 










TORU CERO Ree Cee eee eee eee eee eee) eeeee 


Deter, THE ccc cccccnsecsceccgusceth estas sevieds 
Telva, Marion.......sessesee0. os 
Thomas, John Charles......... rare 
Thomas, Ralph 


LEONID KREUTZER, fs 


PROFESSOR AT THE STATE HICH SCHOOL OF MUSIC 
LUITPOLDSTR, 20 BERLIN W 30 


LOUIS BACHINER Joice 


Teacher of Schiusnus, Karin Branzell, Lnabonthal and many 
other leading European artist: 


Assisting Teacher: CURTIS V. CRELLIN Berlin W. is Konstanzerstr, 62 


== SWAY NE “= 


2 Agu UlePiiemge lias eae Waste ate ree 
7, OHN HEATH 
P A R I CONCERT PIANIST 


AND INSTRUCTOR 
7 rue Chaptal 
Jean de Reszke 
53 Rue de la Faisanderie 
Paris 


. Europe 













































July 31, 1924 

Thorner, William.......... a in titi 4 amees coe .- Margaretville, x ¥ 

Thorpe, Harry Colin.... Mi are. 

Ps, ake eric vwhbes Londen, Eng 
iffan arie... t t 

Todd, Marie L eek, Mae 





Cc. 
‘Highland Park, il 
wveevaa ee Greenville A 


Trusselle, Stanley ao ays eotwenees Montour Falls, N. 
Turner, DOGMMIOWIIES, sos 53 cies ceed cae dcecaee Whitefield, N. 
WOU SUNG owe CE 6 Sha Ae hdb0 G00 6b 640 kk mek ERR ae ekenae Europe 
U 
Se ere ey Teed wee Pee Europe 
WOR Ge Wa OUR s 5 i veek vat Velie Geeen veka Lake George, N. Y. 










Van Emden, Harriet .. 


. Europe 
Van Gordon, Cyrena. > 


. Europe 






Varady, AS pene Sie ORE ON EDEN Reset ahl i sah Europe 
Mal fins 4 ik} 00s 644.46 dak cbs 0s hee Paris, eed 
de ee enn cs ac ey bn veecewe Old Forge, N. Y. 
Voight, NEN ea it dak c aide cadets ccokouae London, Eng. 
Von Doenhoff, ONES (RUS o SUG a oo alnd bdo baa ees Highmount, N. Y. 
Von Klenner, UID 66 act veicreoseas Point Chautauqua, N. Y. 
WO IN 6 Zi 0 5 6: 0053500 4a 6 0n 0 09 deo euwann Chicago, Ill. 
WwW 
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BRAHMS 


(Continued from page 7) 


tral color, Often there is no answer. And it delights not 
because one is able to picture it to any perfection but mere- 
ly by association with a moment of past delight. The 
recaptured thought recalls the past mood and the whole 
being thrills as it thrilled before. 


Is is possible, just barely possible, that some such 
thing is the safest criterion of sane criticism? Can 
one spell out the meaning of such moods? Does 
one care whether or not a work is built with mas- 
terly hand if it gives the thrill that one remembers in 
after days? Does mastery in the ordinary meaning of the 
word give the careless traveller any lasting thrill? You 
may point out to me the beautiful balance of this piece of 
music, the splendid design of this picture or statue, the 
correct proportions of this castle or public building, but 
if the music does not charm, if the tints in the picture are 
browned with age and the women ugly and unattractive, the 
castle barren of romance or the enchantment of the weath- 
erworn, their theoretical loveliness will soon be ousted from 
the mind by some bit of human loveliness, of lovely hu- 
— or nature’s sculpturing and coloring that may 

“all wrong” for the critic but is “all right” for you and 





a 

For a time one fails to understand the Brahms problem. 
It seems indissoluble. There are no clues, no finger prints, 
no footmarks anywhere about the scene of the tragedy. 
This love, illicit or legitimate, is put upon us by “those who 
know,” the experts. They are the ones who give us Brahms. 
And we wonder and ponder and crack our brains in an 
effort to perceive the whys and the wherefores of this strange 
love. We examine the lady’s color and find it dull and 
sallow, we examine her form and find it robust indeed but 
of no delicacy or grace of contour, we examine her face 
and find it old in youth, the sort of face that was never 
young, a face without gaiety except the pseudo-gaiety of 
thinking back, of trying to be light and graceful in corpu- 
lent spinsterhood, dancing with the sturdy effort of two- 
hundred hefty pounds. We look at the dress and find it 
trim and neat but of solid cloth without fineness, with no 
flowing flounces, with no dainty veils streaming gently to 
the wind, with neither reticences, mysteries nor subtleties. 

The mystery remains, until, of a sudden, the light of un- 
derstanding bursts upon our consciousness. We realize 
that these experts who so persistently give us Brahms are 
little interested in beauty. What they uphold is the serenity 
of tradition. What they see in Brahms is complete sub- 
jection to the serenity of tradition. He was “one of us.” 
He will—he did—upheld the traditions. Further than that 
he did not go. Further than that we need not go. 

So say the experts. Their senses have become dulled to 
the whim of passing beauty. Little things that thrill the 
passing herd leave them cold, untouched. They know that 
the little things will pass, that only the big, solid things, the 
things founded upon stodgy respectability, will last. And 
so they give their allegiance to the solidity, stolidity, though 
unlovely, of Brahms. They look at Brahms and find it 
good, There is nothing in it to unduly thrill, but there is 
also nothing in it to shock. They can play him, conduct 
him, in delighted placidity. Being fathers of the musical 
family they admit not to their homes unwelcome suitors. 
Respectability is better than genius. 

Thus solves itself the problem. And who, we may ask 
(We meaning myself aod those who feel similarly), what, 
may we ask, is right? What is best and wisest in the world 
of art? What should you and I support if we were deeply 
inspired by the belief of the essential necessity of holding 
art pure and undefiled? Should we support the pure aridi- 
ties of a Brahms or should we rather permit every luscious 
and sensuous thrill to have its sway? 


It is easy to perceive that my “aridities” will find no 
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responsive chord in the minds of the Brahmsites. They 
will deny, to deny, any such term its just application. Not 
arid, but noble, this last master of classic style, and as for 
thrills, is it not equally easy to perceive that, on the down- 
ward course, one sinks from thrill to thrill till, finally, in the 
depths, one arrives upon the domain of the thriller ? 

The argument is not without its charm. There is so much 
truth in its implications that one might without effort accept 
it as logical truth. But, on the other side, is the far more 
impressive truth that there is thrill, if in the thriller, indeed, 
also in every passion of life when translated into terms of 
a temporal art, be it music, drama, fiction or poetry. We may, 
it is again true, be deeply impressed by the mere external 
form of drama, fiction or poetry, but there comes, inevi- 
tably, a time when we demand a thrill that derives from 
sympathy or something akin to it. We want, in drama, 
fiction, poetry, a story. We want to weep, laugh, fear, 
hope, with the characters of the tale. 

But here, again, we soon descend into the realm of the 
thriller, we soon arrive at the point where we read only for 
the story, and accept it as reality in its shadow form in 
the pictures as in its most highly colored literary dress. No 
argument is needed to prove that the nearer approach one 
has to the thriller, the less does one delight in art. And it 
is the dividing line that is to be sought, the border line where 
art ends and nothing but thrill remains. 

At first thought it seems hard to find, but a more careful 
scrutiny of the facts brings to our attention the one fact 
that we have overlooked: the fact that there are varieties of 
thrill as there are varieties of art, or near-art, and that the 
real “depth” of the thrill depends upon the verity of the art. 

Art, then, is discovered to consist of two elements. The 
one, most difficult to describe, most easy to recognize, I will 
call simply art, or fine-art, not being able at the moment to 
think of a better word. But the word is good enough, since 
everybody knows exactly what it means, The other is thrill, 
and if we stop to think for a moment of fiction, drama or 
poetry plots, high and low, we perceive that these plots differ 
very little in essential details. They consist, all of them, of 
happenings based upon possible human happenings, upon 
human joys and sorrows, hopes and fears. 

Transferring this to the realm of music, we perceive, 
similarly, that all of these human sentiments, the things 
which, set together, make a plot, are translated into bits of 
musical invention, and by some sense, with which even the 
untrained are endowed, we recognize instantly the quality, 
the richness, of this musical invention. I am no more able 
to describe it than is any other mere music lover. But I, 
and they, know what it is, though not whence it comes 

And I. and they, know that Brahms wrote books without 
plots. His music, from the smallest bagatelle to the largest 
symphony, lacks for me, and for the many who enjoy what 
I enjoy, the counterpart of the elements that constitute en- 
joyable fiction, poetry or drama. The human feelings of 
these do not, in the music of Brahms, translate themselves 
into bits of musical invention of equal emotional richness, 
wealth, charm. If a Brahms symphony were a novel one 
would skim through it, as one skims through many a novel 
of many words but few ideas. Yet can one easily under- 
stand the professor of literature upholding such work as 
being a monument of literary style, necessary to the mainte- 
nance of a standard. 

Good! Since we must maintain a standard, even if it 
bores us, let us, by all means, have Brahms, for he bores 
us a bit less than would many another whose names we 
need not mention. At least he keeps us aware of the proper 
structure of music, informs us of the rules of the game, 
elevates our taste so that we need never fear to descend 


very far below what propriety decrees. He causes us to 
recognize the badness of bad workmanship, and to be difh 
cult to deceive even with good ideas unless they are well 
set together with proper decorum. He is a good school 
master, and it is well to be kept young by being kept in 
school, 


Harold Morris Closes Active Season 


Harold Morris, the American pianist-composer, is spend- 
ing the summer at Lake Winnepesaukee, N. H. Mr. Mor 
ris has just closed an active season devoted to playing and 
teaching, and he is now busy in his lake cottage practicing 
new programs and composing. He appeared this year in 
Town Hall with Felix Salmond, cellist; Maximillian Pilzer, 
violinist, and Albert Stoessel, violinist, as well as in indi 
vidual — and was an active member of the American 
Music Guild. Mr. Morris received flattering notices, the 
New York Americ an saying, “Mr, Morris plays as elo 
quently as he writes,’ ’ and Lawrence Gilman in the Tribune 
wrote of his trio, “This is music of exceptional strength and 
originality. It is a superb piece of writing.” 

Mr. Morris has just completed his third season as a 
member of the piano faculty of the Institute of Musical Art, 
and from his class one student received the post graduate 
diploma and two the regular diplomas 

Among Mr. Morris’ pupils is Audray Rostyn, the gifted 
prodigy. Some holding prominent positions are Lucile 
Wilkin in Western College, Oxford, Ohio; Lillian Hasmillet 
in Newark, N. J.; Laura Cooper in Tonkawa, Okla., Mabel 
Bost in Raleigh, N. ¢ Howell S. Ferris in Parkersburg, 
W. Va.; Anna Bell in Shreveport, La., and Eva Blasdell in 
Edmonton, Canada, and others. 


Kerns Booked with Minneapolis Symphony 


Grace Kerns, who has been announced to sing the soprano 
role in the Minneapolis Symphony Orchestra’s perform 
ance of The Messiah on December 26 in that city, will ap 
pear with that same organization in an additional per 
formance of the work in St. Pau! on the preceding day 
The artist is now vacationing in Virginia, her native State, 
and later will spend some time at her home in Norfolk 


Mellish Engaged for Lowell Club 


Mary Mellish, the Metropolitan soprano, has been en- 
gaged by the Middlesex Women's Club of Lowell, Mass., 
for a recital on October 27. The artist has just returned 
from a six weeks’ trip to Europe, during which time she 
visited various musical centers on the Continent. She will 
shortly leave New York for her camp on Lake George, 
; a 


Earle Laros Sails 
Earle Laros, the well known pianist and conducts wr, sailed 
for Europe on July 23 on the steamship Paris to do some 
work with Isadore Philippe and for a trip through Southern 
France. He will return in September by way of England, 
after interviewing Matthay, the pedagogue, in London 
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LOS ANGELES CELEBRATES 
HOLLYWOOD BOWL OPENING 





First Week of Concerts Draws 50,000 People—Other News 
of Interest 

Los Angeles, Cal., July 13.—The chief musical event of 
the Los Angeles summer season was the opening of the 
symphony concerts in the Hollywood Bowl, under Alfred 
Hertz of San Francisco, which occurred the evening of 
July 8. Thfis is the second season for Mr, Hertz, who con- 
ducted the orchestra the summer before last. The opening 
night was a triumph for both conductor and orchestra. 
One of the largest audiences ever congregated in the Bowl 
was assembled to greet them. When Mr, Hertz appeared 
on the platform the hillsides rang with the thundering ova- 
accorded him. This conductor's ability was amply 
demonstrated in Tschaikowsky’s fourth symphony, the 
opening number. At its finish Mrs. J. J. Carter, secretary 
of the Bowl Association, introduced Mayor Cryer who de- 
livered a short address of welcome. He was followed by 
several other speakers. Sylvain Noak’s violin solo in Saint- 
Saéns’ Prelude to the Deluge was exquisite, and Liszt's 
Love Dream, which followed, cast a spell over the audience. 
Wagner's Rienzi Overture put the final touch to the eve- 
ning’s enjoyment. 

Ga.iico at Hottywoop Bow. 

Thursday evening, University Night, Michel Piastro 
was expected as soloist but was unable to reach Los 
Angeles. His place was taken by Paolo Gallico, pianist, 
who played Schubert-Liszt’s The Wanderer’s Fantasy. It 
was a beautiful and artistic performance, both by the pian- 
ist and the orchestra. Gallico’s technic was splendid and 
his interpretation most satisfying. 

The program opened with Weber's Oberon, followed by 
the Unfinished Symphony of Schubert. The Flying Dutch- 
man overture was delivered with a dash and snap that car- 
ried the audience away with it. 

Nicut Bow. Concert 


tion 


Fripay 

Friday night the concert opened with Dvorak’s Carnival, 

followed by Gluck’s Dance of the Blessed Spirits from 

Orpheus. The flute solo was beautifully played by Andre 

Maquarre. Two Hungarian Dances of Brahms and the 
Rimsky-Korsakoff Scheherazade completed the program, 


Newspaper Nicut at THE Bow. 


Saturday was newspaper night and the newspaper peo- 
ple were sent invitational tickets. As is usual with the 
Saturday night programs, the music was lighter and of a 
more popular nature. It opened with Schubert’s Marche 
Militaire, followed by Delibes’ Sylvia Ballet Suite; Wag- 
ner’s Dreams; Kreisler-Hertz’ Caprice Viennois; Luigini’s 
Aubade—with dominance of wind instruments and harps; 
Boccherini's Minuet; and the Gipsy Baron overture by 
Strauss. The music was particularly appealing and the 
audience was enthusiastic. 

It is estimated that about 50,000 attended the first week’s 
concerts. 

Notes 


Two Eastern pupils of Arthur J. Hubbard, who is con- 
ducting a master class here, gave a recital on July 11 at 
Chickering Hall. They were Edith Bullard, soprano, and 
Paul Russell, tenor. Their program was varied and as 
exponents of the quality of Mr. Hubbard's training they 
were most satisfactory. 

Mirovitch, who is also holding a master class in Los 
Angeles, has attracted students here from fourteen differ- 
ent States, 

Charles E, Pemberton, violinist and composer, is con- 
ducting summer classes in orchestration and counterpoint 
at his studio in the music department of the University 
of Southern California. 

Virginia Goodsell Byrne will close her studio for the 
summer, 

John Claire Montieth, baritone and teacher of singing 
has come to Los Angeles. 

Thomas Egan, Irish tenor, who recently came to Los 
Angeles at the close of a long tour, has decided to remain 


and will be associated with the Hollywood Conservatory of 
Music. 

Five members of the University of California Glee Club 
are on the Orpheum circuit this summer. 

Dorathy Lambdin, pupil of Ernest Belcher, has gone to 
New York to make oe debut. 

The third week of Yeatman Griffith’s master class shows 
it still growing. Mr. Griffith is much pleased with the re- 
sponse of teachers and students who wish to study with 


im. 
The Philharmonie Trio—Jules Lepske, violinist; Alfred 

Kastner, harpist, and Earl Bright, cellist—have returned 

from a successful concert tour of Northern California, 

A notable musical event occurred in the home of Mr. and 
Mrs. K. Wakasugi in Hollywood. Japanese girls of the 
Jane Couch Home, dressed in native costume, entertained an 
exclusive group of American and Japanese friends of the 
hosts. Dr. Alexis Kall, pianist and lecturer, one of the 
leaders of the Russian group, was master of cerémonies. 
The recital was for the benefit of the piano fund of the 
Jane Couch School. The program began with a piano 
solo by Fiami Iwasaki, pupil of Cora M. Bowler, who 
directs the piano department. Miss Kameko, a young ex- 
ponent of Japanese magic, and Mr. Tenkai, magician, baffled 
a watchful audience. American youth next was represented 
by Francia White who displayed a beautiful voice capably 
handled. Marie Pergain gave two pantomime dances. 
Prof. Thaig O’Conroy, lately arrived from Japan, talked 
on the spirit of fellowship exemplified by the evening. 
Charles Wakefield Cadman, the popular composer, played his 
Hollywood Suite and accompanied a group of his songs sung 
by Louise Coleman Flack. 

In conducting his first Los Angeles master class, Maestro 
F. X. Arens covered the entire field of vocal art from the 
beginning of the seventeenth century to the present time, 
giving one session each to the early Italians, French and 
English, modern French and Russian, and one session each 
to opera and oratorio. Short lectures preceded each ses- 
sion. The whole series was prefaced by an exhaustive study 
of the elements of vocal style. Mr. Arens closed his studio 
on June 30 and will spend his vacation on his Hood River 
Ranch and his Lodge at Elk Lake in the Cascade Mountains. 

July 2, Will Garroway, pianist, presented Seymour Stein- 
berg, Tobia Ehrlich, Jeanette Vinnicof, Marjorie Jacobs, 
Elizabeth Holbrook, Gladys Densell, Mrs. Theodore Jag- 
erson, Keith Godfrey, Isabell Incho and Celia Lewis in a 
piano recital which covered a wide range of compositions 
and included one of his own. The MacDowell Club was 
crowded with friends of the performers and flowers were 
presented in profusion. 

Dr. Bruce Kingsley, organist, has been engaged for a 
series of symphony concerts on the big Bovard Auditorium 
organ of the University of Southern California, This 
series began July 7. 

The orchestra of the First Methodist Episcopal Church 
gave the final concert of the season on July 3, under the 
able direction of Irving Ulmer. A particularly noticeable 
eer was by a local composer, The Desert Suite of Homer 
3runn. 

On July 1, the pupils of Enola McIntyre gave their final 
dance recital of the season at the Gamut Club. Miss Mc- 
Intyre leaves immediately for the East to be gone until 
September. 

Frederick Herrmann, basso cantante, will conduct, this 
summer, special classes in voice diagnosis. 

June 30, Arthur T. Hubbard arrived in Los Angeles to 
conduct a master class in voice training. 


Yeatman Griffith has three classes in good running order, 


all enthusiastic as usual. Mr. Griffith expresses himself as 
glad to be again in Los Angeles and is staying at Hershey 
Arms, where he lived last summer. 

France Goldwater announces the removal of her offices 
from the Walker Theater Building to the Southern Cali- 
fornia Music Building. 

The first annual meeting of the Civic Music and Art 
Association was held June 30 at the Blue Triangle club- 
rooms, Reports of activities were made. Alexander Stewart 
spoke in the absence of the president, Ben Pearson. James 
G. Warren, president of the Orpheus Club, also spoke, J. 
Leslie, chairman of the music department of the recent 
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Oxnard Eisteddfod, reported these activities from the busi- 


ness man's standpoint. Frances Forster, violin prize winner, 
and Victor Edmunds, tenor, provided a program. 

The American Music Optimists’ new board of directors 
met June 27 at a luncheon. ; 

Francis Kendig, of the Hollywood Conservatory of Music 
and Arts, is offering a summer piano course in artistry and 
interpretation. 

Gertrude Ross, local musician, wrote the incidental music 
of the pilgrimage play. 

Harold Herbert, ot New York, teacher of voice, has been 
ant, owing to demand, to extend his master class through 

r 


‘pt - 

Norma Rockholp Robbins has just closed an active season 
with several pupils’ recitals. 

Marguerite Hauber and Ivy Coade, of the faculty of the 
music school of Southern California; Vera Morrow, of the 
Progressive School of Music at Burbank, and Marguerite 
Auer, teacher of music at Ramona Convent and Holy 
Names hemp» 4 left Friday for Seattle to take a master 
class course with Calvin Cady. 

Mr. and Mrs. J. ge os Kelley gave a reception at their 
home on July 3 for Arthur Kay, conductor of Loew’s State 
Theater orchestra. A composition of Kay's, Tempi Iassati, 
for violin, cello and piano, was played by the Los Angeles 
Trio—Henry Svedrofsky, Ilya Bronson and May MacDonald 
Hope—which intends to present the composition in its 
next season programs. 

Three of oo Smallman’s pupils have departed for Italy 
and one for New York. These are semi-professional pupils 
of Mr. Smallman’s who are well known locally—Mr. and 
Mrs. George Gramlich (Constance Wainwright), Mary 
Alice Whipple and Erma De Motte. 

Ann Thompson McDowell presented piano pupils in a 
residence recital last week, 

Laverne Fleetwood, teacher of the Dunning System, gave 
a demonstration recital at the Hollywood Wanere Club 
on July 3. 

All but ten of the 174 boxes are sold for the Hollywood 
Bowl concerts to season holders, and more than 3000 season 


s. 

Gaetano Merola, conductor of the Los Angeles and San 
Francisco Opera Associations, arrived on July 3 to confer 
with Alexander Bevani regarding the local chorus. Brad- 
ford Mills, business manager of San Francisco organiza- 
tion, accompanied him for a conference with Merle Armitage, 
manager of the local opera company. 

Mme. Schumann-Heink will assist the Quentin Roosevelt 
Chapter Number Five, Disabled Veterans of the World 
War, in the big benefit entertainment, Over the Top. 

_ Acard from Director Walter Henry Rothwell locates him 
in Vienna, where he is attending the Mozart Festival and 
ransacking the music publishing houses for —,, 





SAN DIEGO, CAL. 


San Diego, Cal., July 16—The second annual Twelve- 
Day Music Festival, conducted by the Community Music 
Association at the Organ Pavilion in Balboa Park, closed 
with a splendid rendering by the Cadman Club of Dr. 
Humphrey J. Stewart’s Song of the Camp, a setting for 
male voices of the poem of that name by Bayard Taylor. 
As an honor to Dr, Stewart the concert was mainly devoted 
to his compositions sung by Mrs. L. L. Rowan, Dr. R. G. 
Stevenson, George Reed, Charles Ross and the Cadman 
Club. The whole Festival has been a great success and 
many thousands have heard the music. Among the inter- 
esting features have been the rendition of the cantata, As 
Pants the Hart, by Mendelssohn, sung by the Pilgrim 
Quartet—Mary Kempley, soprano; Anna Shaw, contralto; 
Milton Hewes, tenor, and Oscar G. Griffiths, bass—and con- 
certs by the Elks’ Chanters, the Morning Choral Club, the 
Girls’ Carol Club and other organizations. Royal Brown, 
San Diego organist, gave a whole program of Dr. Stew- 
art’s organ works. 

The San Diego High School Orchestra, under the di- 
rection of Nino Marcelli, gave a splendid concert at the 
Spreckels Theater, amply demonstrating the excellent 
work they have been doing this year. One of their num- 
her, Beatrice Rogers of the cello section, played the Golter- 
mann concerto in G major for cello and orchestra, and 
acquitted herself creditably. The orchestral accompani- 
ment was exceedingly well done. Of the orchestra num- 
bers perhaps the second Peer Gynt suite of Grieg and the 
Rhapsody Espana of Chabrier were most noteworthy. The 
Rhapsody was given a very vivid and colorful per- 
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formance. Mr. Marcelli never fails to astonish the audience 
with the results he obtains from his organization. 

ohn e, organist and vocal coach, has arrived in 
San Diego for his annual visit and will conduct his usual 
summer classes. 

San Diego was well represented at the State Convention 
of the California Music Teachers’ Association in Santa 
Barbara. Annie Marie Clark, president of the local branch 
and supervisor of music in the elementary public schools 
here, gave an authoritative talk on public school music. 
Joseph Farrell, well-known singer and teacher of voice of 
this city, conducted an interesting vocal round table, which 
was one of the liveliest features of the convention, and 
the closing concert was given by two San Diego musicians, 
Edythe Reily Rowe, cellist, and Ellen Bronson Babcock, 
pianist. They played the Brahms E minor sonata for cello 
and piano. Miss Babcock gave a beautiful group of modern 
piano compositions and Mrs. Rowe closed the program 
with cello solos. Among her numbers was a charming cello 
piece by the San Diego composer, Alice Barnett, which met 
with immediate success. This concert was said to be one 
of the most interesting and artistic of the convention. 

Rehearsals of the San Diego Civic Orchestra, under the 
able direction of Nino Marcelli, have begun and much en- 
thusiasm is being shown. The San Diego Music Center is 
planning a three day festival in the early fall to raise 
necessary funds for the rehabilitation of the San Joaquin 
Building in Balboa Park, which will then be available for 
the musical activities of the city. 

Students’ recitals have been in order for the past month 
and pupils of Gretchen Steinbach, Vernice Brand, Dolce 
Grossmayer, Ellen Babcock and others have given good 
accounts of themselves. 

Bessie Scott Purdy presented a talented pupil, Julia 
Gardner, in violin recital. Miss Gardner played an ambitious 
program, showing ability and excellent training. 

Ellen Babcock’s gifted pupil, Katherine Ramsay, played 
an interesting program ranging from Brahms to Debussy, 
showing a beautiful tone and well rounded technic. She 
closed er recital with an excellent performance of the first 
movement of the Grieg concerto. 

Pupils of Nell Cave gave a charming program of piano 
numbers recently for the Three Arts Club. 

Loleta L. Rowan presented three pupils in recital at the 
Unitarian Church, one of whom, Mrs. Sylvester, has a 
lovely coloratura soprano voice. Mrs. Sylvester has had 
her whole training under Mrs. Rowan. E. B. B. 


Schelling’s New Work 


Ernest Schelling has evolved a new work for the piano, 
but it probably will not appear on his recital programs this 
season. It is an arrangement of the Spring Song of Men- 
delssohn, “revised by a piano tuner.” Mr. Schelling hesi- 
tates to play it publicly, possibly on the ground that it may 
found a new school of music. 


Universal Edition Signs Joseph Achron 


Joseph Achron, violinist and composer, has signed a con- 
tract with Universal Edition for the publication of his 
works for the next five years. His second sonata for violin 
and piano, as well as several romances for violin and some 
chamber music, have just been published by the above firm. 
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The “Ultimate Choice’’ 


“After giving over two hundred concerts with 
diversified piano service—my ultimate choice was 
the Kranich & Bach piano for its lovely singing 
tone, grace of appearance, and superior service.” 


CAROLINA LAZZARI 
Contralto, formerly Metropolitan Opera Co, 


ICH-&-BACH 
and PRAYER PIANOS 


235 East 23rd St. 16 West 125th St., New York 
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NATIONAL CAPITAL ENJOYS 
LIGHTER MUSIC FOR SUMMER 


Band Concerts and Hopper’s Opera Company Enjoyed by 
Washington Audiences—Thompson’s Pupils 
Heard—Other News 


Washington, D, C., July 16.—Numerous band concerts by 
the various organizations of the city, together with De 
Wolf Hopper’s Comic Opera Company, have provided con- 
siderable interest for the local musical public during the 
past few weeks. Under Charles Benter, the Navy Band 
has afforded much pleasure by the excellence of the various 
programs presented, as has the Marine Band, directed by 
William Santlemann and Taylor Branson. The park re- 
citals have drawn crowds and even the indoor efforts have 
succeeded in luring a large number to the halls and -audi- 
toriums. 

Licht Opera Proves DELIGHTFUL 


For the past six weeks DeWolf Hopper and his, opera 
company have been pleasing Washington with éstimable 
performances. His organization to date has staged, :to 
everybody’s satisfaction, The Mikado, The Prince of Pilsen, 
Pinafore, Robin Hood, Erminie and Wang. There are'a 
number of others to be released before the season closes, 
all of which are greatly anticipated. The fact that the di- 
rector has brought good casts into the work, and supported 
them with a satisfying orchestra, has done much to make 
the run lengthy. 


ELILAND BY THE THOMPSON PUPILS. 


On June 10 and 23, the pupils of Louis Thompson were 
heard in unique recitals covering the popular Eliland. Prior 
to the different episodes, the students rendered songs of the 
German school taken mostly from the creations of Reich- 
ardt, Liszt, Mendelssohn, Brahms, Kramer and Schumann. 
The leads were sung by Robert Frederich Freund, Hazel 
Arth and John Marville. Those taking the songs for ren- 
dition were Mary Callahan, Viola Harper, Everett Hardell, 
Harlan Randall, Ruth Kobbe, Johm Marville and Edith 
Dunn. Accompaniments and obligatos were furnished by 
Mrs. Robert F. Freund, Louis Atwater and John Marville, 
piano; and Helen Belt, violin. 

Notes, 

At the Y. M. C, A. Auditorium, on June 13, the pupils of 
the Associated Studios were heard in the last concert before 
the fall term begins. A large class was presented by the 
instructors and excellent music resulted. The vocal de- 
partment, directed by Otto Simon, was represented by 
Blanche Howell, Lucie Murray, Sylvia Grazzini and Nelle 
G. Canine. The piano division, under the tutelage of La 
Salle Spier, presented Virginia Shull, Jean Stimson, Car- 
roll Wolcott, Thomas Clarke, Sophie Snyder, Jessie Blais- 
dell and Martha McAdams. Henri Sokolof enlisted Frank 
Burkhart, Marion Blaisdell and Herbert Burkhart for 
appearance from the violin section. Mr. Simon and Mrs. 
Blaisdell were the accompanists. 

One of the delightful events of the summer was the of- 
fering of Cadman’s song-cycle, The Morning of the Year, 
by the quartet from St. Andrew’s P. E, Church, on Jame 
17. The soloists were Minnie Volkmann, soprano; Sue 
Hess, contralto; Walter Frick, tenor, and George Parker, 
bass. The individual parts were well handled and the en- 
semble singing meritorious. Marguerite Allen Ross, di- 
rector and accompanist, provided brilliant assistance. 

On June 19, the pupils from the Whitecroft Piano School 
were heard in recital at the Washington Club. Particular- 
ly impressive was the playing of Katherine Louise Smith, 
whose Sibelius and Chopin works were quite a revelation. 
Frieda Rosenblatt did splendidly with her Schubert and 
Rachmaninoff compositions and was vigorously applauded. 
A MacDowell selection and one of Moszkowski's more dif- 
ficult numbers afforded Helen Williams opportunity to 
display her versatility. There was much comment over 
her execution and interpretation. Emma Bender, the prin- 
cipal of the school, clossed the program with the Chopin 
Ballade in F major, done with spirit, artistry and attention. 

The U. S. Army Band, under the leadership of W. J. 
Stannard, gave an interesting program at the Walter Reed 
General Hospital on June 26. Cornet solos by Joseph 
Dufresne were well received. An euphonium solo by Samuel 
L. Johnson, taken from Drigo’s Millions of the Harlequin, 
was about as pleasing as anything on the program and was 
so indicated by the large audience. ; 

H. LeRoy Lewis, Washington vocal instructor, was heard 
in a recital of modern French songs before a select audience 
on June 4. Mr. Lewis was accompanied by Fred Weaver, 
who likewise gave some of the later day French piano music. 

Netta Craig, soprano, has been engaged as the soloist at 
St. Andrew’s by the Sea, Allenhurst, N. J., for the summer 
months, Miss Craig has been doing considerable recital 
work jointly with Frederick Taggart, oratorio and concert 
baritone. Their appearance in Scotch costume, singing the 
Highland melodies, has aroused much enthusiasm. 

Charles T. Ferry and Ruby Smith Stahl have been ap- 
pointed director of music and soprano soloist mare on 
at the First Congregational Church. Mr. Ferry will also 
assume the duties of organist in the position left vacant by 
the resignation of Harry Edward Mueller. 

George Foster Ross has accepted a position with the 
Radio Corporation of America and will be attached to its 
Washington office. Mr. Ross will continue as organist of 
the Western Presbyterian Church. 

The Amphion Glee Club has elected the following officers 
for the ensuing year: J. H. Washington, president; W. H. 
Freeman, secretary; Charles A. Champ, treasurer; J. G. 
Chapman, vice-president; R. E. Wills, librarian, and J. 
Henry Lewis, managing director. 

Otto Torney Simon, local pedagogue, will be located in 
Atlantic City until the opening of his studios in the fall. 

Martha McAdams was heard in a piano recital, June 20, 
at the studio of LaSalle Spier. Her offerings included 
compositions by Bach, Beethoven, Liszt and Rubinstein, 

Florence Howard has resigned as soprano soloist at the 
First Baptist Church and will pursue a more extended 
course of study in New York during the coming winter. 

Another resignation is that of Maude Emig Murphy, so 
prano soloist at the Church of Our Father. 

Ruth Mae Hansford, soprano, will be the soloist at the 
first Congregationalist Church until September 1, when 


E 


Ruby Smith Stahl will occupy the position. T. F. G. 
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SPECIAL MASTER CLASSES IN VOICE TECHNIQUE 


Ww. ZAY with a VERITABLE MASTER IDEA be 
hind them. See, “The Practical Psy- 
HENRI chology of Voice,” pub. G, Schirmer, 
Studio: 30 West 72nd St. which is a Complete Vocal Method. 
Coloratura Soprano 
Western Management: Adolph Knauer, 79 Central Ave., San Francisco 


ARTHUR J. HUBBARD unstnition 


Vincent V. Hubbard 
Acistants| Caroline Hooker 


SYMPHONY CHAMBERS, BOSTON 


» Estelle LIEBLING 


Soprano 
Studio: 145 West 55th St., New York 


CHARLES SANFORD SKILTON 


COMPOSER and ORGANIST 
University of Kansas Lawrence, Kansas 


=0°C QUIRKE «ce 
LOUIS DORNA 


54 West 82nd Street New York 
Telephone 5880 Schayier 
410 West 110th Street, New York 


DRAMATIC TENOR 
EDGAR 


STILLMAN-KELLEY 


Telephone, Academy 0613 
STEINWAY HALL - NEW YORK, N. Y. 


HEMPEL 


P U 
Assisted by{ Fotis Bo rritse, Flutist 
Management of Frieda Hempel 
185 Madison Avenue 
Steinway Piano 











Tel.: Circle 8815 
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MARGUERITE 


NIELKA 


PEDAGOGICAL COURSE 
For Music Teachers 


SUMMER MUSIC SCHOOL 
to September ist 


Sight Singing (not do re mi) 
Send for complete catalogue. 


Soprano 


NOW 
ON TOUR IN 
EUROPE 











Address: EFFA ELLIS PERFIELD 
121 Madison Ave., (30th St.) New York City 
Phone Madison Square 9069 








Information Bureau 
OF THE MUSICAL COURIER 


This department, which has been in successful operation 
for the past number of years, will continue to furnish in- 
formation on all subjects of interest to our readers, free of 


rge. 
ov th the facilities at the disposal of the Musicat. Covnizr 
it is qualified to dispense information on all musical subjects, 
making the department of value. 

The Musicat Courier will not, however, consent to act as 
intermediary between artists, managers and organizations. It 
will merely furnish facts, 


All communications should be addressed 
Information Bureau, Musical Courter 
437 Filth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


OSCAR 
SAENGER 


Studios: 
6 East Ejighty-first Street 


Consultations and voice trials by appointment only 
Tel. 8573 Butterfield L. Lilly, Sec’y 

















Chicago Address: 2126 Lincoln Park West 


















































ANTOINETTE, J. PERNER, 


mezzo contralto of Cleveland, Ohio, end 


Boston, Maas who will give her third 
concert today, July 31, in the Normal 
juditovium of the Bloomsburg State 
Normal School at Bloomsburg, P’a., where 


she is a member of the faculty. Previous 


to coming to Bloomsburg, Miss Perner 
concertized in the Raat and Middle West, 
where she received favorable press 


criticism 





Pitach, Zerline Muhlmann 
Frieda Stoll, Mrs. 7. L. 


Vre. Georg 
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Charles Hackett, the American tenor, is just completing his first tour in Australia, 
The first 
photograph shows them at Aden, the southern-most point of Arabia, 2, Mr, and Mrs. 
Hackett in Colombo, Ceylon, whence Mr. Hackett made a special trip to Kandy to get 
some “local color” for The Pearl Fishers, in which he is to sing the leading role the 
3. In the streets of Port Said, with Bratza, 
the Servian violinist, who is the assisting artist on the Australian tour. 


and has 


coming season with the Chicago Opera, 





We teger, 
Davison, 
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AN AMERICAN TENOR VISITS THE ANTIPODES. 


with tremendous success. Mrs, Hackett accompanies him. 


“STONEHENGE” AND 
SOME OF ITS 
CHILDREN. 


“Stonehenge” is a beauti- 
ful country home at 


Brewster, N. Y., where 
children may stay for 
as long or as short a 


desired, Mu 
found this 
attractive 


period as 
sicians have 
an especially 


place to leave their chil- 
dren during the busy con- 
cert and ope ra ascason 


when they are on tour, or 
during the summer when 
they are abroad or on 
trips on which they feel 
it is not advisable to take children, 


there are many other outdoor amusements 


ORESTE VESSELLA, 
who, as conductor of Vessella’s Concert Band, has been giv- 
ing pleasure to thousands of people at Atlantic City this 
summer. He and his organization are great favorites at 
this well known resort, for they have appeared on the Steel 
Pier for a number of summers, and the programs presented 
always have been excellent, in addition to which artists of 
high rank have appeared as soloists. Some of Mr. Vessella's 
own compositions have been heard at these concerts and have 
won the approbation of the huge audiences which flock to the 
Steel Pier to enjoy the music. Vessella’s Concert Band is 
equally popular in Palm Beach, having filled numerous winter 
engagements there. 





THE MUHLMANN OPERA CLASS 

(a department of the Glenn Dillard Gunn School of Music and Dramatic Arts, Chicago) 
The photograph shows, left to right, Philip Bernstein, Bessie Rocklin, Eather Leah Cohen, 
Breakstone, 


Berte Long, (next but one), Walter H. 


ignes Ziegenhagen, Leota Laabs, and Ruth Olt Wack. 
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in a performance of Carmen. 
inton Knopf, Happye West, 
Chambers, 


July 31, 1924 












ROSA PONSELLE 
has been so busy for the last four or five years she 
hasn't had an opportunity to go abroad until this sum- 
This shows the favorite Metropolitan soprano as 
she looked in mid-ocean aboard the Leviathan, 


mer, 





Kach youngster has a garden of his own; there is a pony to ride, and, in addition, 


which keep the children healthy and happy. 





“IT’S A LONG, LONG TRAIL,” 

Ruth's answer to Milo Miloradovich, soprano, 
when she gave a baseball box party at the Yankee Stadium 
and told the home run record-holder that she hoped he would 


was “Babe” 


make it “sixty” this year. The occasion was in the nature 
of a celebration and farewell party before Miss Miloradovich 
went to Chatauqua Lake, N. Y., where she will be soloist 
for the month of August with the New York Symphony 
Orchestra, After that the young artist will make her first 
transcontinental tour, taking her to the Pacifie Coast in 
November—and she will not be able to see the “Babe” 
crash ‘em till neet spring. (© Outdoor Photo Service) 
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FREDERICK R, HUBER, 
municipal director of music in Baltimore, Md. Mr. Huber 
also is managing director of the Lyric Theater, Baltimore. 
(Jeffres Studios) 


N 
BOARDWALK. 
Left to right: Neumark, assistant conductor of the Scheven- 
ingen summer concerts; Alma Voedisch; Georg Schneevoigt, 
the well known Finnish conductor, leader of the Scheven- 
ingen concerts; Gwen Le Galliene, daughter of Richard Le 
Galliene and wife of Andre Polah, the violinist, who ends 
the line. 


ks » - . 
CARA VERSON IN CINCINNATI. 
The Chicago pianist is taking a little vacation before a very 
busy season. Two weeks ago she spent a few days with her 
sister and is here shown at Price Hall, Cincinnati. 


THE BRITISH NATIONAL OPERA COMPANY AT HIS MAJESTY'S THEATER, LONDON. 
Left to right, Robert Parker (American bass) as Golaud, Maggie Teyte as Velisande and Norman Allin as King Arkel 


(1) Debussy’s Pelleas and Melisande in English. 
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EK. ROBERT SCHMITZ, 
the French pianist, back to America on the 8S. S. La Savoie 
after a successful tour throughout Europe, and Mrs. Schmitz 
(Ely Jade, editor of the Franco-American Musical Society 
Bulletin). Mr. Schmitz is now in Madison, Wis., for his 
master session, (Photo by Cosmo Photo Service) 


VLADIMIR SHAVITCH, CONDUCTOR OF THE 
SYRACUSE SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA. 
Mr. Shavitch’s recent success at his concert with the London 
Symphony Orchestra at Queen's Hall has already been 
noticed in this paper and he has a return engagement to 
conduct at the regular series of the symphony on January 
12, 1925. Another success of his abroad was a special con- 
cert at the Salle Gaveau, Paris, on June 23. A feature of 
this concert, which won the young conductor the same suc- 
cess as he enjoyed in London, was the Faust Symphony of 
Liszt with the American tenor, Arthur Hackett-Granville, 
as soloist. At the London concerts the critics particularly 
praised the sympathetic orchestral support given Josef Hof 
mann, who was the soloist, and it is interesting to learn that 
Mr. Shavitch conducted without any opportunity to re- 
hearse with Mr. Hofmann. 


— 


(2) Gustav Holst’s The Perfect Fool, The Magician (Robert Parker) exhorting the Princess (Miriam Licette). 


’ 
stati Muriel Brunskill in the title role and Walter Hyde, leading tenor of the company, as Admetus, 
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IGNACE HILSBERG, 
pianist, one of the sia artists who were victorious in the 
Stadium Concerts Auditions. This means that Mr. Hilsberg 
will appear as soloist with the Philharmonic Orchestra at 
one of the concerts in the Stadium this summer 


AUGUSTA LENSKA 
in the garden of her Zurich, Switzerland, home, with a prize 
winning peacock which she claims has always brought her luck 


JOHN CHARLES THOMAS 
with Mrs. Thomas and their friend, Paul H. Means, landing 
at Croydon (London) after an air trip from Paris 


2 


(Ntage Photo, 
(© The Times.) (3) ilkestis, Rutland Bounghton's opera 


(Photo by F.. C. Gelling.) 
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Albert Spalding 


Albert Spalding won the 
following fine tributes from 
French critics following his 
recital in Paris, May 4: 

The violinist, Albert Spalding, 
gave proof in a first concert of 
a mastery of bowing of the utmost 
perfection, a true taste, and a 
charming tone. He played with 
sobriety, variety and fine intona 
tion the prelude and fugue from 
the suite in Kk minor of Bach 
and the sonata in G by Porpora, 
The beautifal cortege of the late 
Lili Boulanger was recalled with 
enthusiasm. And after the Jota 
Navarra of Sarasate the virtuoso 
added to the program several sup 
plementary pieces to the great 
delight of the public for whom a 
violinist-—even when he is gifted 

is “par excellence the attrac 
tion.”~-Le Soir, Paris, May 6. 


The playing of the violinist 
spalding is supple, his bow at 
tack impeccable, and this gives to 
the listener an impression of ab 
solute security in phrasing as in 
the passage work of the most 
difficulties; his vigor stands in 
place of effects of sweetness. Few 
artists can plunge with so much 


assurance into the Devil's Trill 
of Tartini; his interpretation is 
dazzling. The concerto in D b 
Mozart was rendered by him with 
great purity of style, and in his 
own suite, Etchings, resembled in 
form a series of very modern 
improvisations, Mr. Spalding was 
st rkling with fantasy.—-Gaulois, 
Paris, May 6 

From the sonata in G by Por 
pora, the violinist evoked all the 
grace of its exquisite fineness 
With the assistance of Mr, Be 
noist at the piano, he expressed 
with a sure confidence the D 
minor sonata of Brahms. His vir 
tuosity, brilliant, and full of 
charm, was advantageously dis 


played in the Jota Navarra by 
Sarasate and in the Devil's Trill, 
the terror of violinists, but which 


he did not feat the danger of 
being overcome Comeodia, 
Paris, May 6 

The refined violinism of Albert 
Spalding, American violinist, de 
lighted a large audience at the 
Salle Gaveau Sunday evening. 


Mr. Spalding’s playing was in 
complete accordance with the high 


standards he has set for himself 
on past occasions. The tone he 
draws from his instrument gives 
great pleasure to the ear, and 
what is more, each tone, in addi- 
tion to ag | beauty, has 
meaning, Mr. Spalding’s rhythms 
are incisive, he gives his melodic 
lines a clean carving against the 
musical background and his taste 
in phrasing and in pesnens are 
always admirable.—-Paris edition, 
the Chicago Tribune, May 7, 





The concert given by Albert 
Spalding in the Salle Gaveau_ on 
Sunday was a great sucess. The 
American violinist, whose fine 
qualities we noted last year, has 
made further prepress in regard 
to amplitude of sound and siyle, 
He will rank in the future amon, 
the best virtuosi of the bow an 
he is an honor to the French 
school as he has studied under 
Lefort, the eminent professor of 
the Conservatoire. Mr. Spalding's 
rogram was very well composed, 
‘lassic works preceded other items 
of the concerts, brilliant selec- 
tions replete with the difficulties 
of technic. With his supple play- 
ing and faultless bowing Mr. Boal. 
ding gives an impression of ab- 
solute security in the strokes. 
His rhythm has a vigorous free- 
dom, which contrasts in ex- 
quisite fashion with the enchant- 
ing velvety effects. In Tartini's 
celebrated Devil's Trill the artist 
took with astonishing ease the pas- 
sages which so many violinists 
approach with fright. He just! 
merited the applause and sosall. 
Mozart's concerto in D was given 
an exquisite rendering. In one 
of his own compositions entitled 
Etchings, a suite of seemingly 
improvised fragments with inter- 
esting leanings to modernism, 
Mr. Spalding displayed scintillat- 
ing fantasy in tzigane style. 
Herald, Paris, May 6. 





Marie Sundelius 


After Marie Sundelius’ 
recent appearance in recital 
at Flemington, N. J., the 
following appeared in a lo- 
cal newspaper : 

Marie Sundelius piled up the 
cumulative approval of her audi- 
ence until by the end of her 
recital it was more enthusiastic 
than at any of the other local 
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World’s Famous Contralto 


BALDWIN PIANO USED 


Private Address, Linkstrasse 42, Berlia 
Care of Concert Direction Wolff & Sachs 


concerts this season, 


Marguerite D’Alvarez 


Marguerite D’Alvarez’s 
recital at Queens Hall, Lon- 
don, on June 21, was but 
another of her usual great 
successes in the English 
capital : 

Mme. D’Alvarez’s gifted sing- 
ing drew a large audience to the 
Queen’s Hall on Saturday. There 
are, in point of fact, very few 
singers fore the public today 
who arouse such enthusiasm and 
exercise such magnetic influence 
both the outcome of her wonderfu 
personality. All her old art and 
charm were in evidence once 
again in fullest force on Saturday. 
In a program which had a wide 
range, she enchanted all hearers 
by the beauty of her singing and 
the power and insight and subtlety 
of her interpretations.-Westmin- 
ster Gazette. 


Even on such a perfect summer 
day as Saturday was, the Queen's 
Hall was very well filled for 
D’Alvarez’s recital, and no one 
wanted to go after her final group 
of a songs but waited pa- 
tiently in their seats till the gol- 
den-clad contralto had given two 
more encores.—Daily Chronicle. 


Mme. D’Alvarez sang songs 
from Russia, Spain, America, and 
other parts of the world, several 
of them with the words “by re- 
quest” printed beside their titles 
on the program. Some of them 
were repeated by request of the 
large audience, but it was not so 
much the songs as the singer 
which .mattered. It was Mme. 
D' Alvarez herself for whom people 
found it worth while to exchange 
the sunshine of a fine Saturda 
for the gloom of Queen’s Hall. 
Whether she sings Borodin's La 
Mer or the American Waterboy, 
or a rather trivial thing like East 
hope Martin's Come to the Fair 
(given as an encore), she puts her 
whole self into it and makes it 
real. It is a great thing, too, 
that one can listen to Mme. 
D'Alvarez in ge Hall with 
out having to keep an eye on the 
printed words. She allows nothing 
to be missed, and her hearers take 
from her every implication of 
every phrase of the song without 
any diminution of the luxury of 
tone which is the primary at 
traction of her splendid voice. 
The Times. 








Amidst every indication of her 
popularity, Margaret D’Alvarez 
gave her last recital this season 
at Queen's Hall on Saturday after 
noon. Once again sarsonalty tri 
umphed. Her singing, in which 
her beautiful voice, of course, has 
its part, nevertheless owes much 
of its attraction to the responsive 
temperament of a fine artist. She 
gave songs of all sorts—from an 
example of the elusive from the 
pen of Mme. Poldowski to Negro 
spirituals—and each as if it were 
the one kind of song she liked to 
sing. There was extraordinary 
appeal for example, in her deliv- 
ery of Borodine’s Dissonance and, 
as treated by her, the same com 


poser’s La Mer became a dra- 
matic scene, Very early in the 
afternoon the audience began to 
ask for repetitions, and their atti- 
tude throughout indicated the ut- 
most appreciation of the efforts of 
one of the most artistic singers 
London hears. Lyell Barber, in 
addition to accompanying with 
model discretion, played some 
solos neatly.—Morning Post. 


Reinald Werrenrath 


The appended press ex- 
cerpts, which refer to re- 
cent concert appearances of 
Reinald Werrenrath, speak 
for themselves : 


His program was incomparable. 
7 Fall River, Mass., May 


A wonderful baritone, unlimited 
range, powerful or plaintive, the 
voice does just what he wants it 
to do. If he wants more power, 
it is there; if he wants to sing 
a lullaby he can use just enough 
of it, Enunciation is taken for 
granted. Werrenrath sings words, 
and the people can understand 
them, He leaves nothing to be 
taken for granted,-Evening Ad 
vertiser, London, Ontario, May 9. 


Reinald Werrenrath, whom 
some critics have ventured to ac- 
claim as the greatest concert bari- 
tone of his day, and, to whom 
others are satisfied to listen, with- 
out comment or comparison, has 
a knack of winning his audience 
before the first note of his beauti- 
ful voice is sounded. And there- 
after he holds them by the sheer 
loveliness of the music he evokes! 
—Free Press, London, Ontario, 
May 9 

_Upon each appearance it seems 
his voice grows more golden in 
quality. Certainly, his art comes 
nearer human rfection as the 
years roll by.—Union Star, Schen- 
ectady, N. Y., May 16, 

How the man can sing and what 
an artist he is! There stands out 
in the memory of many Light by 
Christian Sinding. It was a mag- 
nificent, tragic appeal of the spirit. 
~—-Gazette, Schenectady, N. Y., 
May 16, 


Percy: Grainger 

Percy Grainger, pianist- 
composer, who played in 
Great Neck, L. 1, May 6, 
received the following trib- 
ute from the North Hamp- 
ton Record and Long Island 
Globe of May 7: 

“He came—he played—he con 
uered!” Thus may we sum up 
the enthusiastic reception given 
Percy Grainger, world famous 
pianist and composer. Music lov 
ers grasped the opportunity of 
hearing one of the world’s most 
famous musicians and turned out 
in large numbers to greet him. 

_ His program was varied, rang 
ing from the dramatic to light 
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and airy numbers and calculated 
to appeal to all tastes. There is 
something fascinating about Mr. 
Grainger’s playing. His touch is 
so sure and strong, and yet withal 
so light and delicate, at times he 
hardly seems to the keys. 
His hands are lithe and surpris- 
ingly graceful yet there is a sure 
strength of touch in the heavier 
passages that is pny His fin- 
gers fairly float over keys in 
the lighter numbers, with sensi- 
tiveness of touch, Each number 
was played with a conception of 
its meaning which could not fail 
to reach the listener, The piano, 
at his touch, is a painter’s palette, 
on which he picks out, with sure 
skill, a wide variety of tonal 


colors, ... 
Needless to say each number 
stically received. Ap- 








was enthus: 
plause as spontaneous as it was 
prolonged and insistent, was aug- 
mented by cries of Bravo from 
various bers of t di 

After nea Grainger, it is 
easy to see why Eur n and 
newspapers throughout United 
States have alike acclaimed him 
one of the world’s greatest musi- 
cians, In addition to his marvel- 
ous genius as a pianist, he is a 
composer of note, with many 
piano numbers, favorites in the 
concert world, to his credit, as 
well as orchestral and yocal num- 
bers, 





May Korb 

The appended excerpts 
from Allentown and New- 
ark dailies are representa- 
tive of the excellent press 
notices which May Korb, the 
charming lyric coloratura 
soprano, received everywhere 
she appears: 

The soloist was May Korb, who 
appeared here for the second time 
within a year or more, . . . She 
is a member of the San Carlo 
Opera Company, and has appeared 
with the company in New York, 
at Boston and at Philadelphia. 
She made a decided hit. She has 
a voice that is firm and hale and 
yet elastic enough for her to 
touch the upper coloratura 
reaches. She uses the organ with 
splendid musicianship, and her up- 
per notes and her lower ones are 
particularly beautiful in tonal 
quality. Her legatos were beauti- 

ully executed and her staccatos 
she touched without the slightest 


effort. They were clear and pre- 
cise and altogether charming. Her 
show piece was Charmant Oiseau. 
Miss i 


j orb took the passing note 
with lofty disdain e its hei ht. 

Just to show that she has other 
pyrotechnics Miss Korb sang Eck- 
ert’s Swiss Echo Song with amaz- 
ing finish and flourish and skill. 
The cadenzas were beautiful and 
the audience thought so, too, for 
it gave her a hearty handful of 
applause. She also sang a group 
which showed her fine enuncia 
tion and her excellent interpreta 
tive powers. ponnes Guarda che 
blanca luna showed off her voice 
at its best, but she sang without 
any reason for complaint a Haydn 
number and two by Hageman.— 
Allentown Chronicle, 


An audience taxing the seating 
capacity of the auditorium was 
present . Miss Korb was in 
excellent voice. Combining to 
make Miss Korb’s work pleasur- 
able for listeners were the pure- 
ness and agreeable quality of her 
widely ranging and finely equal- 
ized tones, which she emitted eas- 
ily; admirable enunciation, which 
carried every syllable of the texts 
in her offerings to those in the 
audience; a pleasing stage pres- 
ence and intelligence and general 
polish in yoicing words and music. 

While Miss Korb brings no lit- 
tle expression to her rform- 
ances, it is the quality and control 
of her tones that most strongly 
appeal to her hearers. Though not 
big, they are clear, well rounded 
and of a delightful timbre, Such 
facility in trills and other bravura 
work as she displayed in_ the 
Strauss, Saint-Saens and Verdi 
lyrics showed a technical expert- 
ness in florid song that compara- 
tively few coloratura singers com- 
mand.—Newark Evening News. 


Florence Easton 


_ Perfection is a word that 
is often used in connection 
with the art of Florence 
Easton. Her performance 
on the opening night of the 
Ravinia Park Opera season 
in Chicago won her the en- 
thusiastic commendation of 
the press. Maurice Rosen- 
ield wrote in the Chicago 
News: 

We welcomed, with no little 
show of cordiality, Florence Eas- 
ton, who has returned to us in 
the role of Santuzza. She was in 
admirable mood and in fine vocal 
condition. Her voice has depth 
volume, richness in timbre an 
faultless style, and her acting is 
convincing and intelligent. She 
could not mistake the reception 

she received, 
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Jeannette Vreeland 


Jeannette Vreeland won 
the following press encomi- 
ums w! she appeared in 
recital at the convention of 
the Minnesota Music Teach- 
ers’ Association in St. Paul 
on June 19: 

This very fine singer gave a 
program that in every particular 
was a severe test of her abilities 
and she negotiated its difficulties 
with splendid skill, She has a 
voice of great beauty, essentially 
lyrical in quality. . . . The ut- 
most delicacy and rare refinement 
applies in general to all that this 
singer undertook, Only on rare 
occasions are we favored with 
song interpretation that so con- 
sistently maintains such a high 
level of HH} --Mi poli 
Evening Tribune. 





A young artist, or indeed one 
of any age, must feel that an au- 
dience made up of music teachers 
is a most trying one to face, The 
enthusiasm of one which 
heard her sing, however, must 
have proved reassuring after the 
first number. Miss Vreeland has 
a voice of exceptional beauty. Its 
brightness of tone and naturally 
clear rescnances are refreshing, 
ingratiating qualities, and she 13 

ssed, Lesides of youth, good 
looks, charm, sincerity and intelii- 
gence.—St. Paul Pioneer Press. 


The most charming of all the 
features of the 23rd annual con- 
vention of the Minnesota Music 
Teachers’ Association was_ the 
song recital of Jeannette Vree- 
land. In spite of the inadequate 
acoustics of the St. Paul hotel 
palm room, the singer knew how 
to draw her audience to her 
through the magic of her sweet 
voice and the intellectual refine- 
ment of her art. Miss Vreeland 
proved her skill and versatility as 
song interpreter in four groups 
in as many languages, all handled 
with knowing appreciation of their 
individualities of diction and mel- 
odic texture. Her French songs 
were as exquisitely chosen as 
sung.— Minneapolis Journal. 





Rata Présent 

Critics of two cities paid 
tribute to Rata Présent as 
follows : 

Miss Présent is of French and 
Polish descent and the charm of 
the French and the fire and bril- 
liancy of the Pole is noticeable in 
her playing. Before many of her 
numbers, ‘Sins Présent made a 
few introductory remarks concern- 
ing them, Among the composi- 
tions she gave were Mendelssohn's 
Variation Serieyse, two Chopin 
numbers, the well known Aeolian 
Harp etude and the G minor bal- 
lade, all of which were spendidly 


played. s 

tn the second group [ees by 
Cyril Scott and Eric Palmgren 
were given, while the climax of 
the recital was the brilliant and 
difficult twelfth rhapsody of Liszt, 
in which Miss Présent surpassed 
herself.—-Standard-Star, New Ro- 
chelle, N. Y. 

Rata Présent, a young artist 
heard in Kalamazoo on two pre- 
vious occasions, came forward in 
the Tschaikowsky piano concerto 
in B flat minor. Miss Présent 
selected one of the finest numbers 
in the literature of the piano to 
make her initial appearance with 
the Chicago Symphony Orchestra. 
It was a felicitous occasion with 
the soloist displaying both the 
technical and the musical require- 
ments for this fine work, and 
with Mr. Stock giving such an 
accompaniment as might spell in- 
spiration to any artist. Miss Pré 
sent met the demands for broad 
orchestra playing with resources 
quite as unsuspected as they were 
admirable. he Tschaikowsky 
work is intricate in the extreme, 
and to play it with freedom, and 
still be accurate, is no small tech- 
nical feat, Miss Présent accom- 
plished this and added to it a dra- 
matic interpretation satisfying to 
the musician. The artist was re- 
called and gave the same com- 
poser’s captivating Humoresque 
played with appreciation of its 
mood and its tantalizing rhythms. 
~-Kalamazoo Gazette, 


Henry Seibert 

Following Henry Seibert’s 
organ recital, which was 
broadcast by radio from 
New York the first week of 
June, the Boston Post com- 
mented as follows: 

But though the Skinner re 
cital is invariably pleasing, there 
seem to be something inex- 
plicably finer about last evening's. 
Outstandingly good was the or- 
ganist’s depiction of the coming 
of the day (Dawn, Cyril Jenkins). 
This descriptive rendition abso- 
lutely defies criticism. I have 
never listened to a program of 
this type that would serve as a 


fitting parallel. I have never 
heard organ music that was so 
vivid and colorful and real. 
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CHARLES HACKETT BREAKS 
ALL AUSTRALIAN RECORDS 


Eleven Concerts in Three Weeks in Sydney to a Total 
Audience of 40,000—Like Success in Adelaide 

Charles Hackett, the American tenor, who is just finish- 
ing his first concert tour in Australia, has made a success 
there that can only be described as phenomenal. Notices 
from Melbourne have not yet been received, but doubtless 
he met with the same success there as in Sydney, where he 
first appeared and broke all records. Mr. Hackett gave no 
less than eleven concerts in the Great Sydney Town Hall 
within three weeks, breaking all records for that city. What 
is more, the hall, which accommodates well over 3,000 peo- 
ple, was filled to capacity at each one of these concerts, so 
that he was heard by approximately 40,000 in the city of 
Sydney alone. The Sydney Morning Herald put the head- 
line “Triumphant Opening” on the account of his opening 
concert, reading further as follows: “The vast auditorium 
was packed, even in the choir seats, by music lovers prepared 
to welcome the new American tenor, hoping to find him 
able to justify his great reputation, and almost hysterically 
delighted when he more than succeeded. He did this not 
only by the perfection of his art, but also by reason of a 
thrilling vocal freshness which belongs to that overflowing 
vitality at the early height of a career which enables such 
a singer to exert his glorious powers to the full without any 
suggestion of discomtort to himself.” 

The same success attended him as one concert followed 
another, with, for the most part, only an interval of a day 
between. The Sydney Evening News of May 2 said of his 
third concert: “It is difficult to decide whether Charles 
Hackett is more enjoyable in the brilliant operatic pieces 
which he sings so bravely and with such gusto, or in the 
tender sympathetic song, such as Handel’s beautiful O 
Sleep, which he rendered with such exquisite feeling last 
night. His audience at the Town Hall for the third con- 
cert was equally enthusiastic over both descriptions of 
music, and had its consideration for the singer been as 
great as its admiration for his singing, Mr. Hackett would 
have been less exhausted at the end of the concert.” 

Two other papers mentioned particularly the fact that as 
long as artists like Mr, Hackett continue to exist, the art of 
the real bel canto will not be lost. 

After his tremendous success at Sydney he went on to 
Adelaide, where his success was as undisputed as in Syd- 
ney. The Adelaide News of Monday, May 26, praised him 
extravagantly under the headlines of “American Caruso, 
Triumph of Charles Hackett.” The Adelaide Advertiser of 
May 26, in reviewing the first concert here, said: “Sur- 
prise and delight quickly dispelled any feelings of doubt 
which may have been suggested by extravagant forewords. 
Mr. Hackett was found to be in full command. of a magnifi- 
cent tenor voice of wide range, a perfect sense of legato, 
and such art in phrasing as constituted a wonderful lesson 
to every instrumentalist and vocalist present. To each and 
every singer in Adelaide, for their eternal benefit, one sug- 
gests the closest observation of that cultured tenor’s method 
of legato and phrasing, for both subjects have been brought 
to a remarkable plane of perfection. Mr. Hackett may be 
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quoted as an equal success in operatic work and as an ex- 
ponent of the dramatic and poetic art songs now prevalent 
amongst modern composers. The excerpts from Bohéme 
and Rigoletto, heard at this concert, though of neces- 
sity within the scope of the concert platiorm, without action, 
scenery, costume or orchestra, were largely studies in inter- 
pretation, mood, and knowledge of style. These qualities 
were proof positive of the vast capacity and experience Mr. 
Hackett has attained in operatic realms. Another feature 
which adds to this singer’s instant attraction is that he has 
made his appearance in Australia while his voice and 
physique are in such condition as to enable him to show 
his art under the finest conditions. The time has gone by 
when Australia is satisfied to be treated as a last resource.” 

Mr. Hackett will be back in America by September 1. 
Besides his concert work, he will be one of the leading 
tenors of the Chicago Opera next season. 


Saenger’s Summer Session Great Success 


It is interesting to note that this season’s summer master 
classes in Chicago held by Oscar Saenger were by far the 
most successful of those conducted in that city during the 
last few years by the well known New York vocal teacher. 
The fact is made all the more interesting because this is 
the first summer school that Mr, Saenger has conducted him- 
self, having been previously associated with the Chicago 
Musical College. Recently he expressed himself as being 
thoroughly delighted with the results, for he not only had 
an extremely large class but a fine aggregation of voices, 
During the session there were many pupil recitals which 
attracted considerable comment because of the high standard 
of the work, Much of value has been accomplished in the 
well organized opera classes. The session opened on June 
16 and closed on July 26. Following a short rest, Mr. 
Saenger will reopen his New York studios on September 22. 

The Oscar Saenger Summer School: has resembled a 
large family for six weeks, everybody being contented and 
happy. As a result of the success of Mr. -Saenger’s first 
session of his own in Chicago, he has taken the same house 
for next season, his summer. session opening on June 15, 
1925, and continuing for seven weeks. 

On Friday evening, July 25, the Opera Class gave a 
performance of excerpts from Boheme, Carmen, Rigoletto, 
Martha and Lohengrin. Those appearing in these scenes, 
with the exception of the latter, were students of the Sum- 
mer School and this fact brings about another, namely, that 
they are extremely talented to have made such remarkable 
progress inside of six weeks. The voices were especially 
well suited to the parts. A detailed notice will be given 
in a later issue of the Musicat Courter. 

A class dinner was given at the Drake Hotel on Saturday 
evening, July 26, by Mr. and Mrs. Saenger, at which a silver 
loving cup was presented to the New York teacher by the 
members.of the class.. On Tuesday the Saengers left for 
the Maine Coast for a short rest before taking a trip prior 
to the opening of the New York season. 

Perhaps the most delightful of all the recitals given at 
the Summer. School was that sung by Dorothy Stevens 
Humphreys, on Friday evening, July 18. She is a highly 
gifted little creature, full of charm and temperament, possess- 
ing a lovely soprano voice and exceptional singing talent, 
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as well as a remarkable talent for impersonation. Her first 
number, Musetta’s Waltz Song from La Boheme, was 
brililant and sparkling—a veritable Musette. The Schubert 
and Schumann songs, sung in English, were noticeable for 
splendid diction and just the right feeling. The French 
group was exquisite, and in this her diction was equally 
good. The group of children’s songs was charming, 
Mother Dear bringing tears to all eyes. In the last two 
groups, songs of Old France, sung and acted in costume, 
she was simply inimitable. She told the story of each one, 
and then both her interpretation and impersonation were 
so fine that the songs fairly throbbed with life, and Old 
France became something more than a memory. Her facial 
expression is as good as her acting. Although she was an 
opera class scholarship winner, and could easily enter this 
field, she seems pre-eminently fitted for recital work, being 
endowed by nature with all the qualifications necessary 
Martha Falk Mayer was at the piano, 


Mr. and Mrs, Kelley at Great Northern 


Mr. and Mrs. Edgar Stillman Kelley are spending a fort- 
night at the Great Northern Hotel, New York. Mr. Kelley 
is a well known composer and professor of music at Oxford 
University, Oxford, Ohio. Mrs. Kelley is head of the 
American department of the National Federation of Music 
Clubs, 





Jollif to Sing Liszt’s St. Elizabeth 
Norman Jollif will sing the baritone role in Liszt's St. 
Elizabeth with the Columbia University Chorus on August 
6. This will be Mr. Jollif’s ninth appearance with this 

chorus under the direction of ‘Walter Henry Hall. 
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MUSICAL COMEDY, DRAMA AND 
MOTION PICTURES 





It is reported that Milton Aborn will enter the musical 
comedy field on an extensive scale. New York dailies car- 
ried the announcement last week that the plan includes the 
establishing of a permanent musical comedy stock company 
in every large city throughout the country. 

Ihe reminiscences of William A. Brady are to be pub- 
lished serially in The Pictorial Review, beginning with the 
September issue, 

S. L. Rothafel has added a new baritone to his staff of 
broadcasting artists, tor Scott Blakely will now be a regu- 
lar feature of the programs sent out over the air from the 


Capitol Theater on Sunday evenings. 


Tue Capiror 


k:vidently the heat is not stopping Capitol Theater audi- 
ences from attending the excellent pertormances given by 
the singers, dancers and members o1 the Grand Orchestra 
itself, not to mention the feature pictures, At the per- 
formance we attended last week the theater was crowded 
almost to capacity with those who had come to see the 
film version of Charles G. Norris’ popular novel, Bread, 
Being one of the many who have read the book, we were 
naturally curious to discover how closely the story would 
follow the original, and were agreeably surprised. Again 
are we confronted with the problem, “Is woman's place in 
the home?" Mr. Norris thinks it emphatically is, and for 
six reels drives home the point that a business woman can- 
not find happiness after once earning her own salary. We 
were not convinced, but found the picture as a whole enter- 
taining 

As an introduction to the program, David Mendoza led 
his orchestra in a splendid rendition of selections from La 
Boheme. The audience was rightfully appreciative and 
applauded vigorously. Doris Niles was a lovely figure in 
her Yaksha Dance, and Mlle. Gambarelli, assisted by the 
Capitol Ballet Corps, offered a quaint little dance, Forget- 
Me-Not. Florence Mulholland’s lovely contralto was heard 
to advantage in the Scotch folk song, My Ain Folk, in 
which she was ably assisted by the Capitol Male Quintet. 

Other features of the evening were the Capitol Magazine 
and a picture called Our Defenders, which presented West 
emt and Annapolis activities in all their glory. 


Tue Rivow 


The Side Show of Life, with Ernest Torrence and Anna 
Q. Nilsson, was the chief attraction at the Rivoli Theater 
last week, This is a Herbert Brenon production for Para- 
mount, an adaptation by Willis Goldbeck and Julie Herne 
of William J. Locke's novel, The Mountebank, and the 
play by Ernest Denny. Ernest Torrence is shown in the 
guise of the circus mountebank, a characterization in which 
he is superb, Anna Q. Nilsson, as a titled English lady, 
plays opposite Mr. Torrence. Scenes in England and 
France before, during and after the World War, also a 
real circus performance, are shown in The Side Show of 
Life. The remaining cinema attractions were The Rivoli 
Pictorial; Good News, a Cameo comedy, and a De Forest 
Phonofilm, The Shadow Song from Dinorah, sung by Eva 
Leoni, coloratura soprano. 

The music program was headed by the overture to Gold- 
mark’s Sakuntala, played by the Rivoli Orchestra under 
the alternate direction of Irvin Talbot and Emanuel Baer. 
Martin Brefel, tenor, sang in operatic style the Vesti la 
Giubba aria from Il Pagliacci. An appropriate setting was 
furnished for this selection, which made an excellent pre- 
lude to the feature picture. Harold Ramsbottom and 
Frank Stewart Adams alternated at the organ. 


Tue RIALTO 


Behold This Woman, the J. Stuart Blackton production 
of E. Phillips Oppenheim’s novel, The Hillman, was the 
tilm feature at the Rialto the week beginning Sunday, 
July 20. This is a romance of Hollywood, with a motion 
picture star playing the leading lady in her own love story. 
Irene Rich and Charles Post have the leading roles. Shar- 
ing honors with the feature picture was another film num- 
ber showing Jack Dempsey in A Society Knockout, sec- 
ond of the Fight and Win Series. Another interesting film 
number was the Rialto Magazine. 

The program opened with von Suppe’s overture Pique 
Dame, played by the Rialto Orchestra under the alternate 
direction of Willy Stahl and Ludwig Laurier. Riesenfeld’s 
Classical Jazz last week was Covered Wagon Days, a well 
liked selection at this theater, Edward Atchison, the pos- 
sessor of a tenor voice of power, sang with much expres- 
sion Liza Lehmann’s Oh, Moon of My Delight. Lillian 
Powell gave pleasure in a dance divertissement, and Alex- 
ander D. Richardson and S$. Krumgold rendered ‘the organ 
selections. 

THe Mark STRAND 

Musical novelties continue to hold prominent places on 
the midsummer programs of the Mark Strand Theater, and 
during the week of July 20 there were several unusual di- 
vertissements of concert singers and ballet numbers. The 
overture was made up of selections from Traviata, which 
concluded with Emily Day, coloratura soprano, singing 
the Ah Fors é Lui aria. Sybil Sanderson Fagan, artist 
whistler, was featured In a Bird Cage, an unusual attrac- 
tion. A dance fantasy, Playing Cards, followed, and the 
other ballet-music number was A Symphony in Blue, The 
Signal Tower, the feature photoplay, held many thrills for 
the audience, and also gave some idea of the responsibilities 
which a signal tower man is compelled to face. 

Tuer or Bacpap Music PLayep at Staprum 

On the evening of July 22, Mortimer Wilson’s incidental 
music from the Thief of Bagdad, which is now creating 
such a sensational success at the Liberty Theater, was 
played by the entire Stadium Orchestra under the baton of 

fillem Van Hoogstraten. Mr. Wilson was present in 

*rson to receive the storms of applause which foliowed 
its presentation, The Thief of Bagdad score appears to be 
as lucky as the-picture itself, for the rain which had been 
threatening all day withheld its downpour until exactly six 
minutes after the last note was delivered. Douglas Fair- 
banks, who is starring in the production, was to have been 
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a guest that evening, but unfortunately was unable to at- 
tend the concert, G 


Franko Again Delights Philadelphia Audiences 

Nahan Franko, a great favorite in I’niladelphia, led the 
first two weeks of tne annual series of Fairmount Park 
concerts at Lemon Hull, whch began on July 7, As usual, 
Mr. lranko attracted unitormly iarge audiences from eve- 
ning to evening. His programs were well chosen and 
varied and their execution o1 a high standard in every re- 
spect. Mr, Franko has at his command an extraordinary 
large repertory O1 symphonic and Classic music, as Well as 
ot lighter numbers and conducts practically everything 
without score. His resemblance to Johann Strauss tne 
younger has often been spoken of and like him, in the 
lighter numbers, he frequently lays aside the baton to con- 
duct with the violin, playing the lead himseif and an occa- 
sional solo. 

“The largest audience which has ever attended an open- 
ing concert was present, and the huge crowd remained until 
the last note was played, besides testitying its approval by 
vociferous applause throughout the entire program, it 
was the first appearance of Nahan Franko as conductor at 
these concerts, and Mr, lranko won an instantaneous suc- 
cess. ‘Lhe numbers on the program were out o1 the ordi- 
nary, and the whole program was pertormed with spienaid 
musiciansip, a dominaung personality and a thorough 
knowledge of tempi, rhythm and dynamics. Mr, branko, 
who is astonisningly like the portraits of Johann Strauss 
the younger, also uke the great dance composer, conducted 
many numbers with his violin and piayed with the firsts some 
of tne solo passages, a procedure which gave great pleasure 
to the audience” was wnat the Philadelpma kvening Public 
Ledger said in noticing the frst pertormance. 

“it was ‘personality pius’ at Lemon Hill last night, The 
Fairmount ark Symphony Orchestra began its al fresco 
summer season of seven weeks with Nahan Franko as the 
nrst conductor, The first sight ot the supple, fannel-clad 
hgure was the cue for a hearty greeting trom a gathering 
o1 thousands of persons that overtlowed the auditorium.” 
remarked another paper. While the Bulletin said “Mr, 
franko has scored a triumph with his personality and the 
manner in which he conducts.” 

Mr. Franko's programs, cleverly chosen, ranged all the 
way from especially fine performances ot Tschaikowsky’s 
Fitth and the Beethoven Eighth to Viennese waltzes and 
included a considerable number of selections from the 
Wagner music dramas of which Mr. Franko is a particu- 
larly fine conductor. The features of one of.the programs 
was the Melody by Brigadier General Charles Dawes, 
author of the famous Dawes Reports and Republican can- 
didate for Vice-President, which, written originally for 
violin and piano, was played as a solo with an orchestral 
accompaniment made by himself, the number making a 
great hit with the audience. Mr. Franko closed his season 
on July 19 and received a real ovation from the audience 
at the close of the program. He has annually conducted 
the regular summer season at Willow Grove for many 
years past but this is his first season at the Lemon Hill 
series and he strengthened and confirmed the success he has 
hitherto made. 

The final evening of Mr. Franko’s season was a particu- 
larly noteworthy occasion. Of it the Evening Ledger of 
July 21 said: “Just before the last number Mr. Franko 
addressed the huge audience, the largest which has es- 
sembled at these concerts this season, and one of the larg- 
est which has ever attended any of the concerts in the Park, 
fully 10,000 persons being present, the vast majority of 
whom remained to the close of the concert. Mr. Franko 
expressed his appreciation of the attention which the audi- 
ences each evening had given to the music and paid a fine 
tribute to the members of the orchestra, saying that with- 
out such artists it would have been impossible for him to 
have achieved the results which had been obtained. This 
was received with immense applause, and Mr. Franko had 
the members of the orchestra rise and acknowledge it with 
him. He thanked the audience for its intelligent atten- 
tion and said that the members of the orchestra joined 
with him in this appreciation. . . . At the end Mr. Franko 
received an ovation lasting for several minutes and fairly 
ran a blockade of admirers to the mansion.” 





Miura and the Democratic Convention 


Hashimura Toga, the honorable Japanese schoolboy of 
current literature, hasn't much on Tamaki Miura, the cele- 
brated Japanese prima donna, when it comes to a bout with 
English as spoken in these great United States. 

Witness the following expression of the emotions that 
she experienced when honored by an invitation to sing the 
national anthem at the opening of the Democratic Na- 
tional Convention at Madison Square Garden, New York, 
as described in a letter to an intimate friend: 

“I observe with real pleasure the wonderful success of 
my singing the Star Spangled Banner, and I feel very proud 
and honored, for the great opportunity bestowed to. me. 

“You cannot imagine what are my feeling while I was 
standing on the platform, I, the little Butterfly, facing all 
those big great men of the politic with those big brief 
cases full of so important documents which can maybe 
decide the destiny of the great America! ! ! ! 

“A great commotion overwhelm me, and one moment I 
feared that no sound could come from my voice, and 
closed my eyes as the band gave the tune, but Maestro 
Franchetti encouraged me and gave the cue, and since then 
my voice came back to me powerful, and my soul while 
delivering the strong, broad himne to the four mycrophones 
brought all my feeling high, high in the purest spheres of 
the sacred enthusiasm, and the Anthem came out broad, 
solemn, inspired! 

“It were great joy to me to feel with all those great 
Statesmen the love of the glorious country that have been 
so kind to me and that are subjeck of that fine song. It 
were wonderful to voice the patriotism that shine in their 
faces when come together to seleck Chief Magistrate for 
so great, proud useful Nation to all world. It are that 
great opportunity for which I feel so proud and happy.” 

After which, who can say that Fortune Gallo has not a 
poet as well as a great singer in the ranks of his San Carlo 
Grand Opera Company in the person of “the singing flower 
of Japan?” And also that certain Americans cannot with 
profit take a lesson in patriotic exaltation from the exotic 
prima donna? D. 


- 
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AMUSEMENTS 





World’s Largest B’way at 5ist St. 

and foremost “Subway to Door” 

Motion Pic- EDW. BOWES, 
ture Palace Mng. Dir. 


Beginning Sunday, Aug. 3 


“BROKEN BARRIERS” 


with ADOLPH MENJOU, JAMES KIRKWOOD, MAE BUSCH, 
WALTER HIERS, GEORGE FAWCETT 


REGINALD BARKER’S PRODUCTION 


CAPITOL GRAND ORCHESTRA 
AND THE CAPITOL BALLET CORPS 


Presentations by ROTHAFEL 


—————-_ Theaters under direction of Hugo Rieseateld 
RIALTO THEATRE, BROADWAY at 420 ST. 


GLORIA SWANSON 











im * MANHANDLED’” 
A Paramount Production 
RIESENFELD’S CLASSICAL JAZZ. 
FAMOUS RIALTO ORCHESTRA 
RIVOLI THEATRE, BROADWAY at 49th ST. 


FIRST TIME AT POPULAR PRICES 
James Cruze Production 


“THE COVERED WAGON” 


A Paramount Picture 
BIVOLI CONCERT ORCHESTRA 

















Tofi Trabilsee Pupil Successful 


Jack K. Young, a pupil of Tofi Trabilsee, who had re- 
markable success as a tenor of the Washington Opera 
Company, is at present working on his repertory daily at 
the Trabilsee studios in preparation for concert work in 
the fall. Later he plans to accompany Mr. Trabilsee for a 
few weeks’ visit to Paris. Mr. Trabilsee visited for a few 
days at Stony Point-on-the-Hudson recently, during the 
celebration there of the one hundred and forty-fifth anni- 
versary of Stony Point. 





HOW THEY LOOKED THEN— 

















PRANKFUR ~' -M. 


he comes here to be made a virtuoso ; it certain! looks li 

; ly like 
a sure thing. Master Granger played a Mozart concerto 
with Herr Professor Kwast at the second piano, He hasa 
touch that any virtuoso might be proud of and a technic as 


Sure as it is wide in its scope. . His legato worth 
coming across to hear. Paying : % 


PERCY GRAINGER 


at the age of ten when he made his first public appearance, 
Facsimile of an article which appeared in MUSICAL 
Courier in 1896. 
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RAVINIA OPERA 


(Continued from page 5.) 

to the role of Ramon, and Ananian sang the music written 
for Bustamente with much gusto. Hasselmans was at the 
conductor’s desk and gave splendid support to the singers 
with the orchestra. The stage manager, Armando Agnini, 
deserves praise not only for the manner Navarraise was 
presented but also for the splendid work registered in his 
department since the beginning of the season. 


Secret or SUZANNE AND Pacttacci, Jury 19. 





There are but few singers, who, having attained in the 
musical world a place similar to that occupied today by 
Lucrezia Bori and Giovanni Martinelli, would consent to 
appear two nights in succession in order to be agreeable to 
the management. Bori and Martinelli, however, have, since 
the beginning of the Ravinia season, shown in every respect 
their pleasure in being members of the Ravinia Company and 
have given the public of their very best, and the so-called 
artistic temperament for which many artists are unfortu- 
nately known, is not in the make-up of these two excel- 
lent artists. Bori, who sang Fiora, a difficult role, the pre- 
vious night, was Suzanne in Wolf-Ferrari’s lovely cur- 
tain-raiser, and for good measure afterwards sang Nedda 
in Pagliacci. Martinelli, who had sung Avito in L’Amore 
the previous evening, was Canio in Pagliacci. Neither 
artist showed any ill effects, as both proved to be in ex- 
ceptionally fine form. 

Both having been heard on the opening night at Ravinia 
in Pagliacci, their work need not be reviewed again. Suffice 
it to say, however, that they were in better form and made 
even a greater impression in the Leoncavallo work at~the 
second hearing. They were both feted to the echo by a 
justly delighted audince. In The Secret, Bori was as lovely 
to the ear as she was regal to the eye. She is just as happy 
in a comic role as in a dramatic or tragic one. Ravinia 
habitues hope that next year she will be able to remain 
for the entire season, as this year other duties have made 
it imperative for her to sign with Director General Louis 
Eckstein for the first five weeks of the season only. On 
Thursday, July 31, she will bid au revoir to Ravinians, 
making her farewell appearance for the season as Fiora 
in L’Amore, 

Associated with her in the success of the Secret of Su- 
zanne were Vicente Ballester, an uncommonly well voiced 
Count Gil, and Paltrinieri, a dumb but comic servant. Papi 
conducted both operas with zeal and understanding. In 
Pagliacci all the roles were entrusted to the same artists as 
at the previous performance, with the exception of Basiola, 
who was the Tonio. Basiola has made his mark at Ravinia, 
as he has wherever he has appeared, and he is counted, after 
only a few performances, among the most popular singers 
in Eckstein’s rostrum of splendid artists. 


Barser or Sevitie, Jury 20. 

The first performance this season of Rossini’s Barber 
was given on Sunday night with Pareto, Tokatyan, Bal- 
lester, Rothier and Ananian in the leads. Vicente Ballester, 
well known as Figaro in these surroundings, finds in that 
part the best vehicle in his wide repertory. He lives the 
part, sings it with great beauty of tone, and his interpreta- 
tion calls only for superlatives. He was capital. Leon 
Rothier was Basilio. Ever since Chaliapin has made the 
role of the music teacher that of a clown priest, others 
have found it necessary to accentuate that make-up and 
represent the hypocrite-grafter Basilio 4 la Eddie Foy. The 
audience, accustomed to that new make-up, was delighted, 
but those conversant with the portrayal were delighted only 
with Mr. Rothier’s singing. He sang with great nobility, 
virility, and made quite a hit with the famous aria of the 
calumny, which was superbly rendered. 

SympHony ProcraM, Jury 21. 

The regular Monday evening orchestra concert was pre- 
sented by the Chicago Symphony Orchestra under Eric De- 
lamarter, assisted by Virgilio Lazzari, basso, and Jacques 
Gordon, violinist, as soloists. 

AnpreA Cuenter, Jury 22. 

With Giacomo Lauri-Volpi, Giuseppe Danise, Florence 
Easton, Merle Alcock and Ina Bourskaya in the leads, 
Chenier was repeated on Tuesday evening. 


La Lecenpe pu Pornte D’ArceNTAN AND LA NAvVaARRAISE, 
Juty 23 
(See story on page 5.) 
Sympnony Concert, Jury 24, 

Not satisfied with giving opera-goers the best, Director 
General Louis Eckstein is also desirous to put the love of 
music into children, and every Thursday afternoon the Chi- 
cago Symphony Orchestra, under the direction of, Eric 
Delamarter, gives programs of first order for the kiddies. 
Then, afterwards, so that the children will doubly enjoy 
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coming on Thursday afternoons to Ravinia, Louis Eckstein 
has found added attractions. Thus, one week a magician 
appeared and this week a miniature comedy circus with 
performing ponies, doves and monkeys delighted the young 
habitues of Thursday afternoons. As already promised, 
before the end of the season Eric Delamarter will be given 
a special review for the splendid work accomplished under 
his efficient baton since the beginning of the season. 


La Boueme, Jury 24. 


La. Boheme was repeated with Bori, Maxwell, Lauri- 
Volpi, Ballester and Rothier in the leads. Papi conducted. 


Tosca, Jury 25 

Critics (in that category, for once, this reporter is will- 
ing to be classified) are too lavish in their praise of medi- 
ocre events, and when exceptional ones are to be reviewed 
their superlatives no longer mean anything. To differentiate 
between good and excellent artists is very easy for any 
critic, but if the good are given as much praise as the 
few who come under the heading of excellent, the work 
of a critic is unnecessary. The first performance of Tosca 


this season at Ravinia made these preamble remarks a ne-- 


cessity. This reviewer confesses that very often he has 
praiséd mediocre artists to the skies, so that when he must 
review the work of some really great ones he is at a loss 
to find superlatives that carry with them enough weight to 
extol the real merit of those artists. Having thus criti- 
cized his own work, this reporter will now sing the virtues 
of the Tosca performance—one that for its excellence 
would be difficult to duplicate anywhere, 

Florence Easton is easily one of the greatest Toscas that 
has ever graced the operatic stage. Easton has come back 
this season with a voice as fresh as when she made her 
operatic debut, plus the knowledge of how to use it to best 
advantage. She guides her voice so well that she can 
express with it all her inner feelings and that of the person- 
age she portrays. Of course she sang the Vissi d’Arte 
admirably and won salvos of plaudits after it, but this is 
but a mere detail, The Vissi d’Arte is often very well sung, 
but that does not make great Toscas. Beautifully gowned, 
Easton, who looks younger today: than she did ten years 
ago, was ravishing to the eye, and her acting was as fine 
as her singing. Thus, her performance had that mark of 
artistry so seldom witnessed among opera stars. Giovanni 
Martinelli, who was heard at the time of his debut in this 
country in Philadelphia as Mario Cavaradossi, made at that 
time such a deep impression on this auditor that, ever since, 
other tenors have been judged by the standard established 
in Philadelphia by Martinelli. No tenor heard in that part 
could erase the memory of that night when Martinelli 
first sang in America, and after more than a decade in the 
same role, Martinelli is today a better Cavaradossi than he 
was then. In this role Martinelli brings forth the natural 
beauty of his voice and his perfect understanding of the 
art of singing. His portrayal is unique. There is not a 
flaw to be found in it; it is perfect. Witness, his facial ex- 
pressions. They are those of a great pantomimist. Mar- 
tinelli would not need to sing to express the different phases 
of his part in the drama. One is aware of his happiness as 
well as his suffering, of the care-free nature of his Cavara- 
dossi—in fact, of everything that pertains to the portrayal 
of that unhappy painter. As Cavaradossi, Martinelli rode 
to fame at Ravinia, and his success will be reechoed 
throughout the musical world. 

Giuseppe Danise was discovered to have made a deep 
study of Scarpia when he made his bow in that role at 
Ravinia in seasons gone by, but. not fully content with his 
high achievements, he has polished his chief of police 
somewhat, It is no more the ruffian in the guise of an 
aristocrat; it is an aristocrat with the soul of a ruffian. 
There is always one Scarpia that comes to mind when Tosca 
is given, but the one of Danise, too, is a masterpiece as 
to portrayal and probably one of the most famous as to 
voice. Danise is a fine singer; he knows how to modulate 
his voice so that when he gives it its full sway, the con- 
trasts are climaxes that stir you and accelerate the pulse. 
With three such protagonists, Tosca was bound to have a 
fine ensemble, as the other singers, spurred on by the splen- 
did work of the leading artists, made their roles stand out 
so well as to give the spectators unalloyed joy throughout 
the evening. 

The chorus, as already stated, will be given a special re- 
view very shortly, but its wonderful singing in the first 
scene of Tosca cannot pass unnoticed. The choristers at 
Ravinia are not as numerous as at the Metropolitan or at 
the Auditorium, but they sing with the volume of a thou- 
sand voices when necessity demands and with the subtlety 
of one voice in pianissimo passages. The chorus at Ra- 
vinia is always worth the price of admission. It always 
registers perfection. 

Then the orchestra, which is the Chicago Symphony, 
plaved the Puccini music under the leadership of Papi so 
well that at times the ear was distracted from the stage 
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to listen to the virtuosi in the orchestra pit. It was a big 
night for every one. No wonder General Director Louis 
Eckstein had an army of opera-lovers surrounding him at 
the close of the performance voicing their congratulations 
in the ear of the delighted impresario. 


- Martua, Jury 26 


The first performance of Martha this season, given on 
Saturday evening, will, like all other Saturday night per- 
formances, be reviewed a week later. Rene Devates. 


Fortune Gallo Outlines His Plans 


Fortune Gallo, impresario of the San Carlo Grand Opera 
Company, arrived home July 21 on the Leviathan. Mr. 
Gallo added his voice to the chorus attesting that America 
had very nearly drained Europe of its art novelties, par- 
ticularly in the musical field. 

“Operatic and concert managers have for so long scoured 
Europe in search of novelties and of promising material 
that the supply is well night exhausted,” said Mr. Gallo 
“This may not prove wholly an evil, however, as it will 
tend to direct their thoughts to the material at hand at 
home. We have a splendid supply of raw material in the 
way of singers who only need development to make very 
satisfactory and, in some instances, brilliant artists. | 
have long devoted considerable attention to American artists 
and will accentuate that thought this season, 

“The most interesting artist of whom I secured any trace 
was an American-born tenor, Louis Rousseau, whom | 
found singing in France, He sang at the Opera Comique, 
and has of late done seasons in such cities as Lyons, Mar- 
seilles, Nantes, etc. This transplanted American has a rep- 
ertory of forty-two operas, and sings in French, Italian, 
German and English with equal facility. I expect to bring 
him over in the early fall. 

“For the immediate present, the San Carlo Grand Opera 
Company season will monopolize my attention. ~ It will 
open earlier than usual, and for the first time in many years 
outside of New York. The San Carlo Grand Opera Com- 
pany will first be heard at Asheville, N. C., where the opera 
company will replace the annual music festival that has so 
long been a feature there. The local committee, headed by 
Dr. A. S. Wheeler, Judge J. D. Murphy, James Westall, 
Mrs. O. C. Hamilton and John E, Wilson, has conducted a 
very remarkable campaign throughout the Southeast, and 
we look for a very wonderful local season commencing 
August 11. 

“The usual New York season will be given commencing 
September 21, to be followed by engagements at Boston, 
Philadelphia, etc., and will be responsible for the presence 
of a distinguished array of guest artists. The additional 
All-Star Grand Opera Company’s tour as a feature of con- 
cert courses, etc., will be made throughout a limited period 
covering all cities which, owing to the shortness of time, 
cannot be visited by the other company.” 











New York University 
DEPARTMENT of MUSIC 


Directed by PROFESSOR ALBERT 
STOESSEL, A.M. 


OFFERS 


A four year course in the 
Washington Square College 
leading to the Degree of 
Bachelor of Music. 


This course is designed to meet the 
needs of the music student who de- 
sires the broadest possible culture, 
and includes an even balance of 
musical subjects and other branches 
of liberal education. 

Professional musicians and  ad- 
vanced students of vocal and instru- 
mental music outside of the Univer- 
sity may take individual courses 
suited to their needs. 

For complete information, address: 


The Registrar 
NEW YORK UNIVERSITY, 
Washington Square, New York City 














OSCAR ANSELMI 


Opera School 
Via V. Monti 46, Milan, Italy 


‘ BUTLER 


PUPILS ACCEPTED 
S12 Fine Arts Building, 


Soprano 
Concerts 


Chicago, Iii. 
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FOR GIRL 


TEASDALE RESIDENCE 
West 80th Street, New York ee 
STUDENTS AND YOUNG WOMEN. 
Rooms accommodate Grand and U 
Telephone: Endicott . 


MARGUERITE POTTER 


Mezzo-Soprano 
Voice Studio: 837 Carnegie Hall, N. Y. 


ht Pi L 
Ae Tel.: Kellog 6380 











KARL RECKZEH; 


PIANIST 
KIMBALL HALL CHICAGO, ILL. 





LEON SAMETINI 


For dates address 
Personal Pepresentative L. FERRAR'S 
426 So. Michigan Avenue - - - Chicago 


GORDON CAMPBELL 


Vocal Coach—Professional Accompanist 





17 Peschke Str. Berlin-Steglitz 





BERGE Y 


Chicago Opera Schoo! 
Lyon & Healy Bidga.. Chicago 
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UNITIES 





The Vanderbilt Studios 


Choice, large studios, at the Washington Square 
Branch. An ideal location, fifteen minutes from 42nd 
Street. Two large studio vacancies at 13-15 East 38th 
Street near Fifth Avenue. Resident studios with private 
baths, $1200. Studios with Steinway grand pianos for 
part time use, Club-like atmosphere, distinetion as to 
telephone and desk service. Main office, 15 East 38th 
Street, Vanderbilt 6998. 


MRS. MABEL DUBLE-SCHEELE, Proprietor 


18-15 BE. 38th St. 37-39-41 W. 9th St. 125 E. 37th St. 
Vanderbilt 6998 Stuy 1321 Lexington 10172 
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PIANIST seeks position as Director or 
Principal Instructor. Established reputa- 
tion as Artist and Pedagogue. Broad and 
thorough education, musical and general. 
Excellent credentials. Address “M. U. S.,” 
care of Musicat Courter, 437 Fifth 
Avenue, New York. 








ACCOMMODATIONS for one or two 
girl students in private residence of well 
known teacher. American home atmos- 
phere. Opportunity for intensive study 
in voice, concert and opera repertoire, 
piano, harmony, sight-reading and lan- 


Practice periods and chaperonage 
as desired. Immediate application neces- 
sary. Rates upon request. Address 
“A. P..” care of Mustcat Courter, 437 
Fifth Avenue, New York. 


STUDIO FOR RENT—Beautiful large, 
light room, by hour, day, week, month or 
year (Reception room if desired), Stein- 
way Grand, unusual tone and quality. 
Ideal for Composer, Coaching, Teaching, 
or Practice. Quiet. Service. Apartment 
1-C, 131 Riverside Drive (Corner 85th 
St.), New York City. Telephone Schuyler 


guages. 








8128—Mornings, Evenings or write. 








PERSONAL PHONOGRAPH 

RECORDS, $10.00 AND UP 
Our modern and complete labora- 
tories fully equipped to make re- 
cordings of talent with little or no 
recording experience. We have 
standardized method, quality, ser- 
vice and price. Send for literature 
and details, Personal Record Dept., 
Electric Recording Laboratories, 210 
Fifth Avenue, New York. 
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fessor of piano at the Imperial Conservatory in Moscow; 
next he came to America for the first time and was pro- 
fessor of piano at the New England Conservatory in Bos- 





OBITUARY 


THE DEATH OF BUSONI 


Famous Pianist and Composer Passes Away in Berlin 

Ferruccio (Benvenuto) Busoni, pianist and composer, 
died Sunday, July 27, at his home in Berlin, age fifty-eight 
years. He was born at Empoli, near Florence, Italy, April 
1, 1866, the sen of Ferdinando Busoni, a profess sional clari- 
netist, and Mme. Weiss-Busoni, a pianist. He studied music 











with his father and mother and at the conservatory at 
Graz (Austria). He was only fifteen years old when he 
made his first concert tour of his native land and was elect- 
ed a member of the Royal Philharmonic Academy of 


Bologna. His career has been truly international, although 
a great deal of it has been passed in, or associated with, 
Germany In 1886 he was in Leipsic. Then in 1888-9 
he was professor of piano at Helsingfors Conservatory, 
Finland. In 1890 he won the Rubinstein prize for composi 
tion and piano playing and in the same year became pro- 








~ Matchless 


THE LATE FERRUCCIO BUSONI 
From a photograph made about three years ago. 


PIANOS © ton from 1891 to 1893. In 1895 he made a concert tour 
of Belgium, Denmark and Italy, which was highly success- 

ful. After that he settled in Berlin as a teacher, and has 
P< eT made that city his headquarters since that time, although 
he went to Vienna for one year, 1907-8, succeeding Sauer 

] f as head * _ — Ange at we gp on seny re gpl 

/ ran 1907-8, and also held the post o irector of the Liceo 

nN nso umecnt Musicale in Bologna 1913-15. This happy chance kept him 
of Pleasin Tone from getting into trouble in Germany when the war started, 
= but his fellow countrymen shied over his long German 

and Touc i} that affiliation, so he retired into Switzerland until the end of 
the war, returning to Berlin after that and accepting a 


V1 Student can position as professor in the High School of Music, Char- 


lottenburg. Other notable incidents in his career were a 


ord to Buywo, series of orchestra concerts in Berlin, 1905-7, when he con- 


ducted programs of early music little known or seldom 




















Sndorsed by Musical Celebrities heard, and his concert tours of the United States in 
isp 1909-11. 
Although the world has failed to find much of interest in 


his works, Busoni was from his youth on more interested 
, ; ' in composition than in playing the piano. Probably his best 
) 

MILTON PIANO ©. [& known single work is his transcription for piano of the 
Bach. Chaconne. He made transcriptions of many Bach 
organ works and edited the Well Tempered Clavichord for 


Vew Work 
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Breitkopf & Haertel, as well as making a complete edi- 
tion of Liszt's works for the same house. His best known 
opera was Die Brautwahl. An Indian fantasy for piano 
and orchestra attracted some attention when it was new. 
His compositions were numerous and he wrote in many 
different forms. He was extremely interested in the ad- 
vance of music and wrote two books, Entwurf einer neuen 
Asthetik der Tonkunst, and Versuch einer organischen 
Klaviernotenschrift. 

He is survived by his wife, whose maiden name was 
Gerda Sjorstrand, daughter of a prominent Helsingfors 
sculptor. There were no children. 


Mme. Frida Ashforth 


Mme. Frida De Gebele Ashforth, a former grand opera 
singer and the widow of Arthur Ashforth, died on July 21, 
at her home, 136 East Thirty-eighth street. She was eighty- 
five years old, 

Mrs. Ashforth was born in Ueberlingen, Germany, on the 
Swiss border, and during her childhood was a playmate of 
Adelina Patti. She came to the United States when she 
was eleven years old, and made her operatic debut as Ulrica 
in Verdi’s opera Un Ballo in Maschera at the Academy of 
Music in 1862. Afterward she appeared with Clara Louise 
Kellogg, Theodore Wachtel, Bellini, Lotti, Boetti, Strozzi, 
Fannie Stockton and others. Her repertory was extensive, 
embracing parts in Don Giovanni, Aida, Il Trovatore, Faust, 
Traviata, Martha and other operas. After the death of her 
daughter in the early ’80s, Mrs. Ashforth taught for some 
years at Mrs. Thurber’s National Conservatory of Music, 
and later had private classes. Her pupils included Bessie 
Abbott, Lucy Gates, Geraldine Farrar, Mary Lawton, Sophie 
Braslau and others. Her husband died in 1897. 


Griffen Foley 

News has been. received of the death in Sydney, Australia, 
after a lingering illness of a year, of Griffen Foley, music 
critic of the Sun (Sydney) sa Australian correspondent 
of the Musicat Courter. Mr. Foley’s interesting letters 
from there, especially his neonate of the work of the 
former State Orchestra, under the direction of Henri 
Verbrugghen, now conductor at Minneapolis, were of par- 
ticular interest. 

Mr. Foley was born in India. The possessor of an excel- 
lent bass voice, he studied in Italy, acquiring an extensive 
knowledge of opera and also of Roman Church music. He 
went to Australia some twenty years ago with an opera 
company. Liking the country, he settled in Sydney and 
was active there both as musician and critic. 


Seymour School Notes 

The Seymour School of Musical Re-Education, Harriet 
A. Seymour and Marshall Bartholomew, directors, will 
open its fall session October 9, the special course to be: 
Normal Courses for Teachers, Elementary Harmony, 
Piano, Voice, Conducting, and Song Leading. 

The Seymour Teachers’ Training Class has been a par 
ticularly large one this season, and great interest has been 
shown by students all over the country, not only in the 
plan of Musical Re-Education, but in the special courses 
offered by Mr, Bartholomew in conducting and song leading, 
showing that the demand for trained leaders for glee clubs 
both scholastic and collegiate, is constantly increasing. 
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AUL WHITEMAN, whose sensational con- 
certs, designated “An Experiment in American 
Music,” given late last season brought to the 
musician, music lover and critic a realization that our 
modern popular music is eventually to provide a sig- 
nificant contribution to the piano literature of the 
world, will devote the entire coming season to a 


transcontinental tour of America. $@ Se Se Se Sm 
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